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SERMON I. 

On the Causes of Men's being weary 

of Life. 



Job, X. I. 
My soul is weary of my life. 



FSyt'^OB, in the first part of his days^ sermon 
p^ J J5 ^^^ '^^ greatest of all the men ^ • '^r^^j 
k.%%jN[ of the East. His possessions were 
large ; his family was numerous and flourish- 
ing ; his own character was fair and blame- 
less. Yet this man it pleased God to visit 
with extraordinary reverses of fortune. He 
was robbed of his whole substance. His 
sons and daughters all perished; and he 
himself, fallen from his high estate, child- 
less, and reduced to povwty, was smitten 
Vol. IV. B with 
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SERMON with sore disease. His friends came about 
hiin, seemingly with the purpose of ad- 
ministering comfort. But from a harsh 
and ill-founded construction of the in- 
tention of Providence in his disasters, 
they only added to his sorrows by un- 
just upbraiding. Hence those many pa- 
thetic lamentations with which this Book 
abounds, poured forth in the most beau- 
tiful and touching strain of Oriental poe- 
try. In one of those hours of lamenta- 
tion, the sentiment in the text was utter- 
ed; My soul is weary of my life; a sen- 
timent, which surely, if any situation 
can justify it, was allowable in the case 
of Job. 

In situations very different from that 
of Job, under calamities far less severe, 
it is not uncommon to find such a sen- 
timent working in the heart, and some- 
tunes breaking forth from the lips of 
men. Many, very many there are, who, 
on one occasion or other, have experienced 
this weariness of life, and been tempted 
to wish that it would come to a glose. 
Let us now examine in what circum- 
stances this feeling may be deemed excus- 

5 a W« 1 



Meii% keing wiory qfLtfe. 3 

able ; in what it is to be held sinful ; and siuioN 
under what restrictions we may, on any 
occasion, be permitted to say. My soul is 
'notary of my life . 

I SHALL consider the words of the text 
in three lights: as expressing, Firsts The 
sentiment of a discontented man : Secondly^ 
The sentiment of an afflicted man : Tbintiy^ 
The sentiment of a devout man. 

I. Let us consider the text as expressing 
the sentiment of a discontented man j with 
whom it is the effusion of spleen, vexation, 
and dissatisfaction with life, arising from 
causes neither laudable nor justifiable. There 
are chiefly three classes of men who are 
liable to this disease of the mind : the idle ; 
the luxurious s the criminal. 

Firsts This weariness of life is often 
found among the idle; persons common- 
ly in easy circumstances of fortune, who 
are not engaged in any of the laborious 
occupations' of the world, and who are 
at the same time, without energy of mind 
Xo call them forth into any other line of 

B 2 active 
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siRMON active exertion. In this languid, or ra- 
ther torpid state, they have so many va- 
cant hours, and are so much at a loss 
how to fill up their time, that their spi- 
rits utterly sink; they become burden- 
some to themselves, and to eveiy one 
around them; ^nd drag with pain the 
load of existence. What a convincing 
proof is hereby afforded, that man was 
designed by his Creator to be an active 
being, whose happiness is to be found 
not merely in rest, but in occupation 
and pursuit! The idle, are doomed to 
suffer the natural punishment of their 
inactivity and folly; and from their com- 
plaints of the tiresomeness of life there 
is no remedy but to awake from the 
dream of sloth, and to fill up with pro- 
per employment the miserable vacancies 
of their days. Let them study to be- 
come useful to the world, and they shall 
soon become less burdensome to them- 
selves. They shall begin to enjoy exist- 
ence; they shall reap the rewards which 
Providence has annexed to * virtuous ac- 
tivity; and have no more cause to say. 
My soiil is weary of my life. 

Next, 



ik&/j*i being weary of Life. ^ 

Next, The luxurious and the dissipated sermon 
form another class of men, among whom 
such complaints are still more frequent. 
With them they are not the fruit of idle- 
ness. These are men who have been 
busied enough; they have run the whole 
race of pleasure; but they have run it 
with such inconsiderate speed, that it ter- 
minates in weariness and vexation of spi- 
rit. By the perpetual course of dissipa- 
tion in which they are engaged; by the 
excesses which they indulge; by the riot- 
ous revel, and the midnight, or rather 
morning, hours to which they prolong 
their festivity ; they have debilitated their 
bodies, and worn out their spirits. Sa- 
tiated with the repetition of their ac- 
customed pleasures, and yet unable . to 
find any new ones in their places ; wan- 
dering round and round their former 
haunts of joy, and ever returning dis- 
appointed; weary of themselves, and of 
all things about them, their spirits are 
oppressed ^ith a deadly gloom, and the 
complaint bursts forth of odious life and 
a miserable world. Never are these com- 
plaints moi*e frequent than at the close 

B 3 of 
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sxRMos of rounds of amusement, and after a long 
repetition of festal pleasures ; when the 
spirits which had been forced up, as by 
some intoxicating drug, to an unnatural 
height, subside into profound dejection. 
What increases the evil is, that it is not 
among the infirm, and the aged, but 
among the young, the gay, and the pros** 
perous, who ought to be reputed the hap* 
piest men^ that this distaste of life most 
frequently prevails. 

When persons of this description, in 
thdr peevish and splenetic hours, exclaim, 
Afy joul is weary of my life^ let them 
know, let them be assured, that this is 
no other IJian the judgement of God 
overtaking them for their vices and fol* 
lies. Their complaints of misery are en* 
titled to no compassion { nay, they are 
sinful, because they arise from a sinful 
cause ; from a mind broken and debased by 
luxury and corruption. They are the 
authors of their own misery, by having 
thrown away on the follies of the world 
those powers which God had bestowed 
on them for nobler ends. •—« Let them re* 
turn to the duties of mea and Christians^ 

Let 
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Let them retreat from frivolity, and ab- sermom 
stain from excess. Let them study tem- 
perance, moderation, and self-command. 
By entering on a virtuous and manly 
course of action, and applying to the 
honourable discharge of the functions of 
their station, they will acquire different 
views. They will obtain more real enjoy- 
ment of life, and become more willing to 

prolong it..^ But, after the warnings 

which God has given them of their mis- 
behaviour by the inward misery they 
suffer, if they still continue to run the 
same intemperate round, and to drain 
pleasure to the last dregs, it shall come 
to pass, that they who now contemn life, 
and are impatient of it$ continuance^ 
shall be the persons most eager to pro- 
long it. When they behold it in reality 
drawing towards a close, and are obliged 
to look forward to what is to come after 
it, they shall be rendered awfully sen- 
sible of its value. They will then grasp 
eagerly at the flying hours ; anxious to 
stop them if they could, and to employ 
every moment that remains in repairing 
their past errours, and in making their 

B 4 peace. 
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SERMON peace, if possible, with God and heaven. 

u-^^^ i According as they have sown^ they now 
reap^ They are reduced to eat the fruit of 
their own ways^ and to be filed with their own 
devices. 

There remains still a third class of those 
who from discontent are become weaiy 
of life; such as have embittered it to 
themselves by the consciousness of cri- 
minal deeds. They have been, perhaps, 
unnatural to their parents, or treache- 
rous to their friends ; they have vio- 
lated their fidelity; have ensnared and 
ruined the innocent ; or have occasioned 
the death of others. There is no won- 
der that such persons should lose their 
relish for life. To whatever arts they 
may have recourse for procuring a de- 
ceitful peace, conscience will at times 
exert its native power, and shake over them 
its terrific scourge. The internal misery 
they endure has sometimes arisen to such a 
height, as had made them terminate, with 
their own hands, an existence which 
— they felt to be insupportable. — To the 

complaints of such persons no remedy 

I can 
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can be furnished, except what arises i^om sermon 
the bitterness of sincere and deep repent- 
ance. We can do no more than exhort 
them to atone as much as is in their power 
for the evils they have committed; and 
to fly* to the divine mercy through Jesus 
Christ for pardon and forgiveness. Let 
us now, 

II. Turn to persons of another de- 
scription, and consider the sentiment in the 
text as extorted by situations of distress. 
These are so variously multiplied in the 
world, and often so oppressive and heavy, 
that assuredly it is not uncommon to hear 
the afflicted complain that they are weary 
of life. Their complaints, if not always 
allowable, yet certainly are more excusable 
than those which flow from the sources 
of dissatisfaction already mentioned. They 
are sufferers, not so much through their 
own misconduct, as through the appoint- 
ment of Providence ; and therefore to per- 
sons in this situation it may seem more 
needful to offer consolation, than to give' 
admonition. However, as the evils which 
produce this impatience of life are of differ- 
ent 



lo On the Causes of 

snMON ent sorts, a distinction must be made as to 
the situations which can most excuse it. 

Sometimes, the exclamation in the 
text may be occasioned by deep and over- 
whelming grief. When they whom we " 
had most affectionately loved, and in 
whom we had placed the felicity of our 
days, are taken away, our connection 
with life appears to be dissolved. " Why 
" should we survive those to whom our 
" souls were tied ? Would to God we 
^^ had died before them ! Now when they 
are gone, all pleasure and hope is gone 
as to us. To us the sun no longer shines 
" with its usual brightness. No longer 
" cheerfulness invests the face of Nature. 
On every object a sad gloom appears 
to rest; and every employment of life 
** is become an oppressive burden." With 
the feelings of those who are thus dis- 
tressed we naturally sympathise. They 
are frequently the feelings of the most 
virtuous and amiable minds : And yet 
such persons must be told, that grief may 
be indulged so far as to become immo^ 
derate and improper. There are bound? 

whicb. 
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which are prescribed to it both by reason 9bmion 
and l^ religion. A Christian ought not 
to mourn like those wbo have no hope. 
While he feels his sorrows as a man, he 
should also study to bear them like a 
man, with fortitude; and not abandon 
himself to feeble and fruitless melancholy. 
Let him have recourse to a strenuous dis^ 
charge of the duties of his station, and 
consider it as incumbent on him to make 
the best improvement that he can of those 
comforts which Providence has still left in 
bis possession. 

Again; it sometimes happens that, 
apart from grief, great reverses of world- 
ly fortune give rise to the lamentation 
in the text. This was the case with Job 
himself* A sudden fall from opulence 
into indigence and want; some undeser- 
ved disgrace incurred, or some unexpect- 
ed cloud thrown over former reputation 
and fame; the unkindness and desertion 
of friends, or the insolent 1;riumph of 
enemies, are apt to overwhelm the minds 
of men with gloom, and to reduce them 
to be weary of life. To persons under 

such 
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s^utMON such calamities, sympathy is due. That 
sympathy^ however, will be proportioned 
to the degree in which we consider them 
as free fromi blaiiie in the misfortunes 
which they suffer. As far as, through 
their own misconduct and vice, they 
have been the authors to themselves, of 
those misfortunes, we withdraw our pity. 
The burden which they have brought 
on themselves, we leave them to bear 
as they can ; and with little concern 
we hear them exclaim that their souls 

are weary of life. Not only so, but 

even in cases where calamities have fallen 
on the innocent, to the pity which we 
feel for them will be joined a secret con- 
tempt, if we perceive that together with 
their prosperity, their courage and for- 
titude have also forsaken them. To 
abandon themselves to- dejection, carries 
no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of declaring that his soul is weary 
of his life^ it becomes a brave and a good 
man, in the evil day, with firmness to 
maintain his post; to bear up against the 
storm ; to have recourse to those advan- 
tages which, in the worst of times, are 

always 
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/ays left to integrity and virtue; and sermoi^ 

/cr to give up the hope that better days 

ly yet arise. 

[t is good for persons in such situations 

remark that, though Job was for a 
ig while severely tried by a variety of 
tresses, yet his condition was not left 
ally unhappy. On the contrary, the 
3dness of that God whom he had served 
umed at last to shine upon him with 
rater brightness than ever. His riches 
re restored to him twofold. The losses 

his family were repaired by a new 
spring. His name became again re- 
wned in the east; and the latter end of 
b^ we are told, wai more blessed than the 
'inning. 

JBut still, it may be asked, will not 
I continuance of long and severe dis- 
;e justify the exclamation in the text^ 
|f soul is weary of my life f To persons 
10 are forsaken by all the blessings of 
alth, and who have no prospect left, 
t that of lingering, under sickness, or 
in. Job's complaint may assuredly be 
rgiven more than to any others. Though 

it 
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ftERMON it might be suggested to them, that even 
in old age and sickness, except^ in very 
extreme cases, some resources are always 
left, of which they may avail themselves 
for relief; yet it must be admitted, that 
lawfully they may wish their sufferings 
to be brought to an end. Still, however, 
they must remember, that resignation' to 
the pleasure of Heaven continues to he 
their duty to the last. As long as any 
part remains to be acted, as long as their 
continuance in the world can serve any 
valuable purpose, it is more honourable to 
bear the load with magnanimity, than to 
give way to a querulous and dgeeted spirit. 
It remains, 

III. To address myself to another or- 
der of men, among whom, though hiore 
rarely than among those whom I have 
described, the sentiment of the text is to 
be found. They are persons who have 
no particular complaint to make of the 
injustice of the world, or the afflictions 
of their state. But they are tired of the 
vanity of the world, of its insipid enjoy- 
mentSy and its perpetually revolving circle 

of 
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of trifles and follies. They feel them^ ss&mom 
selves made for something greater and 
nobler. They are disgusted and hurt 
with the scenes of wickedness that are 
often passing before their eyes. Their 
hearts are warmed with the thoughts of 
a purer and more perfect existence de- 
signed for man; and in the moments of 
aspiration after it, the exclamation breaks 
forth. My soul is weary of my life. — Ob ! that 
I bad wings like a dove ! for then I would 
fiy away and he at rest. Lo I tben I would 
wander afar ojff] and remain in tbe wilder^* 
ness. I would basten my escape from tbe 
windy storm and tempest. For I bafue seen 
violence and strife in tbe city. Wickedness 
is in tbe midst tbereofi deceit and guile dis- 
part not from ber streets*. In this view 
the sentiment in the text may sometimes 
be that of a devout man. But such per^ 
sons I must admonish, that their devotion, 
however sincere, is not altogether of a 
rational and chastened kind. It was fi'om 
this temper that, in former ages of the 
church, the numerous race sprung of an^ 

* Psalm It. 6^11. 

chorets. 
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SBRMON chorets, hermits, and all the various 
I. 

orders who voluntarily abandoned the 
world) to people the lonely desarts and 
the monastic retreat. The ordinary course 
of things seemed below them as candidates 
*for heaven. The concerns of the world 
appeared unwoithy of thdr attention, and 
dangerous to their virtue. Breathing after 
a higher state, they imagined that they 
could not abstract themselves too much 
from every earthly amusement, as long 
as they were forced to remain in this place 
of exile* 

Let us beware of all such imaginary 
refinements as produce a total disrelish 
of our present condition. They are, for 
the most part, grafted either on disap- 
pointed pursuits, or on a melancholy and 
splenetic cast of mind. They are far 
from contributing to happiness, and arc 
inconsistent with all the active virtues of 
man. This life deserves not indeed to 
be put in competition with that blessed 
immortality to which God has raised our 
hopes. But such as it is, it is the gift 
of God. It is the sphere in which his 
wisdom has placed us, and appointed us 
. ,) to 
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to act' our parts. As long as it lasts, we sermon 
iJiiist neither slight the duties which it 
requires, nor undervalue the innocent 
enjoyments which it offers. It belongs 
^o a man to live among men as his 
brethren; which he who declares himself 
weary of lift is not qualified to do with ^ 

propriety. 

t 

% 

Thus I have placed before you, in . * 
various views, the sentiments in the text j ^^ 
and' have shewn in what circumstances, 
and from what causes, that disrelish of ~ 
life arises which is often found among 
mankind. On a review of the whole 
we cannot but acknowledge, that it is 
oftener to be ascribed to our own vices 
and follies, than to any other cause. 
Among the multitudes in the world, to 
whom at this day life is burdensome, the 
far greater number is of those who have 
rendered it so themselves. Their idle- 
ness, their luxury and pleasures, their 
criminal deeds, their immoderate passions, 
their timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dgect^d them in such a degree, as to 

Vol. IV. C make 
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SERMON make them weary of their existence. I^reycd 

c^ v< » upon ;by discontent of. their own creating, 

they complain of life when they ought to 

' ; reprehend themselves. 

^ Various afflictions there doubtless are 

in the world; many persons with whom 

^ we have cause to sympathise, and whom 

we might reasonably forgive for wish** 
ing death to close their son'ows. But of 
the evils which imbitter life, it must be 
admitted, that the greater part is such a^ 
we have brought on ourselves ; or at least 
8uch as, if we were not wanting to our* 
selves, might be tolerably supported* 
When we compute the numbers of those 
who are supposed to say, My soul is wearf 
of my life^ some there are to whom this 
sentiment is excusable j but many more 
among whom it is in no way justifiable* 
I admit that among the worthiest and the 
best, there may be dark moments in which 
some feeling of this nature may be apt t6 
intrude upon their minds. But with them 

* 

they are . only moments of occasional and 
passing gloom. They soon recal the vigour 
of their rhinds; and return with satisfae-*^ 

tion 
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tion to the discharge of the duties, atjd to a bermon 
participation of the enjoyments of life. y^^^^-^ 

One great cause of men's becoming 
weary of life is grounded on the mis^- v 

taken views of it which they have formed^ ^ 

and the false hopes which they have en- 
tertained froih it. They have expected a 
scene of enjoyment; and when they meet 
with disappointments and distresses, they 
complain of life as if it had cheated and 
betrayed them. God 'ordained no' fiich 
possession for man on earth as continued 
pleasure. For the wisest purposes he 
designed our state to be chequered with* 
pleasure and pain. As such let us receive 
it, and make the best of what is doomed 
to be our lot. Let us remain persuaded, 
that simple and moderate pleasures are 
always the best; that virtue and a good 
conscience are the surest foundations of 
enjoyment; that he who serves his God 
and his Saviour with the purest inten- 
tions, and governs his passions with the 
greatest care, is likely to lead the happiest 
Bfc. Following these principles, we shall 
meet with fewer occasions of being weary 

C 2 of 
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6£RM0N of life; we shall always find some satis- 
factions mixed with its crosses; and shall 
be enabled to wait with a huikible and 
contented mind till the Almighty, in his 
appointed time, finish our state of trial, and 
remove us to a more blessed abode. 
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SERMON 11. 

On Charity as the End of the 

Commandment* 



T 



I Timothy, i. 5. 

> 

'Now the end of the commandment is charity y 
out of a pure hearty and of a good con-^ 
science^ and of faith unfeigned. 

TT appears from this chapter that one sermoh 

design' of the Apostle, in writing to 
Timothy, was to guard him against cer- 
tain ^corrupters of Christian doctrine^ who 
had already arisen in the church. To 
their false representations of religion, he 
opposes that general view of it which is 
given in the text. Such summaries of 
religion frequently occur in the sacred 
writings; and are extrq^ely useful. By 

C 3 the 
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22 On Charity as the End 

SERMON the comprehensive energy with which they 
express the great lines of our duty, they 
both imprint them on our memory, and 
bring them home to our conscience with 
force.' In the progress of this discourse, 
I hope to make it appear, that the words 
of the text afford a most enlarged and 
instructive view of religion in all its chief 
parts. 

The Apostle pronounces charity to be 
the end or scope of the commandment^ that 
is, of the law of God. At the same time, 
in. order to prevent mistakes on this most 
important subject, he subjoins to charity 
certain adjuncts, as necessary to qualify 
it, and to render the Christian character 
complete. These are the pure hearty the 
good conscience^ and faith unfeigned. In 
treating of these, I shall shew the nature 
of their connexion with charity, and the 
importance of their being always united 
with it. 

I'he end of the commandment is charity^ 
Charity is the same with benevolence or 
love; and is the term uniformly em- 
ployed, in the New Testament, to denote 
all the good afftctions which we ought 

7 to 
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to t)ear towards one another. It consists sermon 
not in speculative ideas of general bene- 
volence floating in the head, and leaving 
the heart, gs speculations too often do, 
untouched and cold. Neither is it con- 
fined to that indolent good-nature, w^hich 
makes us rest satisfied with being free 
from inveterate malice, or ill-will to our 
fellow-creatures, without prompting us 
to be of service to any. True charity 
is an active principle. It is not properly 
a single virtue; but a disposition re- 
siding in the heart, as a fountain whence 
all the virtue of benignity, candour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and libe- 
rality- flow, as so many native streaiJtis^ 
From general good-will to all, it extends, 
its influence particularly to those witl> 
whom we stand in nearest connection, 
and who are directly within the sphere 
of. our good offices. From the country 
or community to which we belong, it 
descends to the smaller associations of 
neighbourhood, relations, and friends i 
and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic Jife. I mean not 
that it imports a promiscuous undistin- 

C 4 guishing 
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SERMON guishing affection, which gives every, 
man an equal title to our love. Cha^ 
rity, if we should endeavour to carry it 
so far, would be rendered an impracti- 
cable virtue, and would resolve itself 
into mere words, without affecting the 
heart. True charity attempts not to shut 
our eyes to the distinction between good 
and bad men; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend and those 
who injure us. It reserves our esteem 
for good men, and our complacency for 
our friends. Towards our enemies it 
inspires forgiveness and humanity. It 
breathes universal candour, and liberality 
of sentiment. It forms gentleness of 
temper, and dictates affability of man- 
ners. It prompts corresponding sympa- 
thies with them who rejoice and them 
who weep. It teaches us to slight and 
despise no man. Charity is the com- 
forter of the afflicted, the protector of 
the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, 
the intercessor for offenders. It is faith- 
fulness in the friend, public spirit in the 
magistrate, equity and patience in the 
judge, moderation in the sovereign, and 

5 loyalty 
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loyalty in the subject. In parents it is sermon 
care and attention 3 in children it is re- 
verence and submission. In a word, it 
is the soul of social lift. It is the sun 
that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is like the dew of Hermon^ says 
the Psalmist, and the dew that descendetb 
on the mountains of Zion^ where the Lord 
commanded the blessings even life for evef^ 



more. * 



Such charity, says the text, is the end 
of the commandment. This assertion of the 
Apostle is undoubtedly consonant to all 
that reason can suggest on the subject of 
religion. For on considering the nature 
of the Supreme Being, reason gives us 
much ground to believe, that the chief 
design of all the commandments which 
he has given to men, is to promote their 
happiness. Independent and self-sufficient, 
that Supreme Being has nothing to exact 
from us for his own interest or felicity. 
By our services he cannot be benefitted, 
nor by our offences injured. When he 
created the world it was benevolence that 

* PsaL cxxxiii. 3. 

moved 
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SERMON moved him to confer existence. When 
he made himself known to his creatures, 
benevolence in like manner moved him 
to give them laws for their conduct. 
Benevolence is the spring of legislation 
in the Deity, as much as it was the 
motive of creation. He issued his com- 
mands on earth on purpose that, by obe- 
dience to them, his creatures might be 
rendered happy among themselves in this 
life, and be prepared for greater happiness 
in another. Charity, especially when 
joined with purity, good conscience, and 
faith, is obviously the great instrument for 
this purpose 5 and therefore must needs 
possess the chief and primary place in the 
laws of God. 

Accordingly, throughout the New Tes-* 
tament, it is uniformly presented to ua 
in the same light in which it is placed by 
the text. This is known to all who have 
any acquaintance with the sacred books. 
Charity is termed the fulfilling of the law^ 
and the bond of perfectness. It was assum-* 
cd by our Blessed Lord as the character- 
istical distinction of his disciples ^ and 
in that magnificent eulogium which the 

apostle 
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flpostle Paul pronounces upon it, in the sermon 
thirteenth chapter of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, it is expressly preferred by 
liim to faith and hope. This deserves to 
be seriously considered by those who are 
apt to undervalue charity as an appen- 
dage of what they contemptuously call 
Morality; while they confine true reli- 
gion to some favourite tenets and obser- 
vances of their own, which they con- 
sider as comprehending the sum of what 
is acceptable to God. Such persons shew 
themselves profoundly ignorant of the 
nature of religion, and may too often be 
suspected of being strangers to its influence. 
For, as the apostle John reasons. He that 
lovetb not his brother whom he hath seen^ 
how can he love that God whom he hath 
not seen ? * 

At the same time, while I ascribe to- 
charity that high place in the system of re- 
ligion, which justly belongs to it, I am not 
to be understood as confining all religion 
to this disposition alone. With much 

^ I John, iv. 20» 

wisdom 
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SERMON wisdom and propriety, the text hath an- 
nexed to it certain adjuncts, without 
which neither the character of a good 
man can be completed, nor charity it* 
self exercised to advantage. To the con- 
sideration of these I now proceed ; and 
I enter the more readily on this branch 
of the subject, as there is ground to be^ 
lieve, that many pretend to possess cha- 
rity, without properly under ftanding its 
nature and efficacy. There has been al- 
ways an unhappy tendency among men 
to run to extremes, on one side or other, 
in matters of religion. As one set of 
men, who employ all their zeal on right 
belief, are prone to undervalue good 
practice; so another set, who wish to be 
•esteemed rational Chiistians, are inclined 
to rest the whole of their duty on chari- 
table deeds, while they overlook certain 
dispositions and habits which ought always 
to accompany them. It is therefore of 
importance that the mistakes of both these 
classes of men should be rectified, in order 
^that religion may be held forth to the world 
^ in its complete form, and in its full and un- 
diminished lustre. 

The 
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The first qualification of charity point- serjCion 
ed out in the text is purity; charity out 
of a pure heart. Purity includes the 
virtues which belong to the individual, 
considered in himself, and with respect 
to the government of his desires and 
pleasures. It hath its seat in the heart; 
but extends its influence over so much 
of the outward conduct, as to form a 
great and material part of the character. 
They are only the pure in hearty we are 
told by our Saviour, who can see God*. . 
It is also true, that they are only the pure 
in heart who can properly discharge their 
duties towards mankind. Inordinate love 
of pleasure, intemperance, sensuality, and 
a course of irregular life, are inconsistent, 
not only with the general character of a 
good man, but also with the peculiar 
exercises of charity and benevolence. For 
nothing is more certain than that habits 
of licentious indulgence contribute to 
stifle all the good affections ; to harden 
the heart; to nourish that selfish attach- 
ment to out own vicious pleasures which 

# Mlittb. T, S. 

* render 
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SERMON render us insensible to the circumstances 
and wants of others, A profligate 
man is seldom found to be a good hus* 
band, a good father, or a beneficent 
neighbour. How many young persons 
have at first set out in the world with 
excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, 
charitable, and humane ; kind to their 
friends, and amiable among all with 
whom they had intercourse ? And yet 
how often have we seen all those fair 
appearances unhappily blasted in the pro^ 
gress of life, merely through the influ- 
ence of loose and corrupting pleasures; 
and those very persons who promised 
once to be the blessings to the world, sunk 
down in the end to be the burden and 
nuisance of society ! The profusion of 
cxpence which their pleasures occasion, 
accounts in a great measure for the fatal 
reverse that takes place in their charac- 
ter. It not only drains the sources 
whence the streams of beneficence should 
flow, but often obliges them to become 
oppressive and cruel to those whom it was 
their duty to have patronised and sup- 
ported. 
" '"■ Purity 
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PuRrTY of heart and conduct must there- sermon 
fore be held fundamental to chanty and 
love, as well as to general piety and vir- 
tue. The licentious, I know, are ready 
to imagine, that their occasional deeds 
of bounty and liberality will atone for 
many of their private disorders. But 
besides that such plans of compensation 
for vices, by some supposed virtues, are 
always fallacious, the licentious may be 
assured, that it is an appearance only of 
charity, not the reality of it, to which 
they can lay claim. For that great vir- 
tue consists not in occasional actions of 
humanity, in fits of kindness or compas- 
sion, to which bad men may be prompted 
by natural instinct ; but in the steady and 
regular exercise of those good affections, 
and the discharge of those important du- 
ties towards others, for which the licen- 
tious are in a great measure disqualified. 
Their criminal propensities direct their 
inclinations to very different objects and 
pursuits ; and often determine <hem 16 
sacrifice the just rights of others, some- 
times to sacrifice the peace and the re- 
futation of the innocent, to the' gratifi- 

cation 
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SERMON jcation of their passions. Such is the per- 
nicious influence which the love of plea* 
sure has on the good qualities of its de- 
voted vptaries. The impure heart is like 
the stagnant and putrifying lake which 
sends forth its poisonous exhalations to 
corrupt and wither every plant that grows 
on its banks. 

The second qualification annexed to 
charity in the text is, that it be of a 
good conscience. By this I understand the 
Apostle • to mean, that charity be in full 
cojisistency with justice and integrity; 
that the conscience of the man, who pur- 
poses to perform actions of benevolence, 
be free from the reproach of having neg- 
lected the primary duties of equity. 
For, undoubtedly, justice is a virtue pri- 
mary to charity; that is, it must go be^ 
fore it in all its exertions. One must first 
do justly before he can pretend, that he 
loves mercy. — Religion, my friends, in or- 
der to render it useful to mankind, must 
be brought down by its teachers from the 
sublimity of speculation to the functibns 
and occupations of ordinary life. It is 

my 
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fiiy duty to admonish .you, that you must, sermon 
i ■ • • • If 

in the first place, be fair in all your deal- \--v" 

ings with others; you must discharge the 
debts you owe; you ftiust pay the wages 
due to your servants and dependents j you 
must provide for your own family, and be 
just to the claims of relations; then, and 
then only, you can, from a good- conscience^ 
as the text enjoins, perform acts of genero- 
sity and mercy^ 

This leads to a reflection which here "^-^ 

■ 

deserves otir attention ; that in order to , 
fulfil that charity which is the end of the 
commandment^ oeconomy, and good order 
in private life, ought to be carefully studied 
by all Christians. This is more closely 
Connected with a good conscience^ than 
many seem inclined to admit. CEco- 
nprtiy, when prudently and temperately 
conducted, is the safeguard of many 
virtues; and is in a particular manner 
favourable to the exertions of benevo- 
lence._ He who by inconsiderate con^ 
duct is injuring his circumstances, will 
probably in time lose the inclination, and 
certainly is depriving himself of the meatis, 
of being serviceable to his brethren. Some 
Vol. IV. D important 
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SERMON important exertions, indeed, there are of 
charity, which have no connection with 
giving or bestowing. Candour, forgive- 
ness, gentleness, and sympathy, are due to 
our brethren at all times, and in evciy sitii- 
^tioaof our own fortune. The poor have 
ojpportunities for displaying these virtues, as 
well as the rich. They who have -nothing 
to give can often afford relief to others, 
by imparting what they feel. But, as far 
as beneficence }s included in charity, wc 
ought alwiys to remember, that: justice 
must, in the first place, be held inviolably 
sacred. 

The wisdom of Scripture remarka&ly 
appears, in the connection pointed out by 
the text, between charity and good conscience^ 
or integrity; a connection which I appre- 
hend is often not attended to so much 
as it deserves. Among the frugal and in- 
dustrious, great regard is commonly paid 
to justice. They will not defraud. They 
will not take any unlawful advantage 
in their dealings: And, satisfied with this 
degree of good conscience^ they are stran- 
gers to that charity which is the end 
of the commandment. They are hard and 

10* unfeeling. 
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unfeeling. They are rigid and severe in sermon 
their demands. They know nothing of 
humanity/ forgiveness or compassion. — 
Among another class of men, who have 
been more liberally educated, and who are 
generally of ^ higher rank in life, justice 
is apt to be considered as a virtue less 
noble than charity; and which may, on 
some occasions, be dispensed with. They 
are humaiie, perhaps, arid tender in thdr 
feelings. They are easy to their depend- 
ents. They can be liberal^ even, to pro- 
fusion. While, at the same time, they 
are accumulating debts, which they know 
themselves unable to discharge. Their 
affairs are allowed to run into confusion. 
(Economy and good order are neglected* 
The innocent, in great numbers, suffer 
materially through their mismanagement: 
Arid all the while they assume to them- 
selves the praise of bdng generous and 
good-hearted men. This surely is not that 
charity which the Gospel enjoins 5 and 
which, in its very essence, involves good 
conscience and integrity. He, who pre- 
tends to do good to his brethren without 
£r$t 4oin^ thent justice, eanhot Ij^e accounted 

D 2 their 
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SERMON •their real friend. True charity-is not 
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meteor, which occasionally . glares s but 
fiji luminary, which, in its orderly and regu 

course, dispenses a benignant influence^ 

The third and la?t adjunct connected 
the text with charity is, that it ht of f^ 
unfeigned^ Faith, in the Scripture sense 
it, includes the whole of religious prir 
pies respecting God, and respecting Chr 
Good principles, without good .. practice, 
eonfessi are nothing ; they are of no a\ 
in the sight of God, nor in the estimat 
of wise men. But practice not founi 
on principle, is likely to be always unsta 
and wavering > ^ and, therefore, the faith 
religious principles enters, for a very cpi 
derable share, into the proper dischargje 
the duties of charity. 

, It will be admitted that, without £a 
our duties towards God cannot ^ be j 
perly performed. You may be * assu 
that your duties towards men will alyv 
greatly suffer from the want of it. Fa 
when pure and genuine, supplies to e^ 
part of virtue, and in particular t9 the vij 
of charity, ^ many motives and assistan 
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of which the unbeliever is destitute. He sermon 
who acts from faith, acts upon the high 
piinciple of regard to the God who hath 
made hinii and to the Saviour who re^ 
deems him ; which will often stimulate 
htm to . his duty, when other principles of 
bfenevolence become faint and languid^ or 
are crossed by opposite interests. When he 
considers himself as pursuing the approba- 
tion of that Divine Being, from whom love 
descends, a sicred enthusiasm both prompts 
and consecrates his charitable dispositions. 
Regardless of men, or of human recom- 
pence, he is carried along by a higher im- 
pulse. He acts with the spirit of a follower 
of the Son of God, who not only has 
cajoined love, but has enforced it by the 
example of laying down his life for man-* 
land. Whatever he does in behalf of his 
fellowrcreatures, he considers himself as do- 
ing, in. some degree, to that Divine Person, 
who hath said. Inasmuch as ye have done it 
junto one /of the le/ist of these my brethren^ ye 
have done .it unto me *. Hence charity is 
with him not only a moral virtue, but a 
iphristiaa grace. It acquires additional dig- 

;. '.i'. ' ■ A Mkttb*xxT. 40. 
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SERMON III. 

On our Lives being in the Hand of 

God. 

f Preached at the Beginning of a New Year.*] 



Psalm xxxi. ic, 

t 

My times are in thy Hand. -~ 

\ 

ii:RMON nPHE sun that rolls pver our heads, 

the food that we receive, the res^ 
that we enjoy, daily admonish us of a 
superiour power, on whom thp inhabitant? 
of the earth depend for light, life, and 
subsistence. But as lopg as all things 
proceed in their ordinary cQur^e; whca 
day returpis after day with perfect $imi- 

f January 6th, 1793. 
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ty J when our life seems stationary, ^*^^* 

nothing occurs to warn us of any 
Toaching change, the religious senti- 
its of dependence are apt to be for- 
ten. The great revolutions cf time, 
tn they come round in their stated 
er, have a tendency to force some im* 
ssions of piety even on the most un- 
aking minds. They both mark our 
stence on earth to be advancing to- 
rds its close, and exhibit our condition 
continually changing; while each re- 
ning year brings along with it new 
tnts, and at tlie same # time carries us, 
wards to the conclusion of all. Wc 
inot, on such occasions, avoid perceiv- 
j, that there is a Supreme Being, who 
Ids in his hands the line of our existence, 
d -measures out to each of us our aU 
ted portion of that line. Beyond a cer- 
n limit, we know that if cannot be ex- 
ided ; and long before it reach that limit, 
may be cut asunder by an invisible hand, 
lich is stretched forth over all the in- 
ibitants pf the world. Then naturally 
ises the ejaculation of the text. My times^ 
Qod^ are in thy band. J' My fate de- 

*' pends 
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42 On our Lives being 

SERMON « pends on thee. The duration of my 
" life, and all the events which in fu- 
ture days are to fill it, are entirely at 
thy disposal/' — Let us now, when we 
have just seen one year close, and another 
begin, meditate seriously on this senti- 
ment. Let us consider what is implied 
in our times being in the hand of God\ 
and to what improvement this meditation 
leads. 

The text evidently implies, first, that 
our times are not in our own hand; that, 
as oi^r continitance in life depends not 
on ourselves, so the events which arc 
to happen while life remains, are un- 
known to us, and not under our own 
direction. Of this we may behold 
many a proof when we look back on the 
transactions of the year which is just 
finished. Recollection will readily present 
to US a busy period, filled up with a 
mixture of business and amusement, of 
anxieties and cares, of joys and sorrows. 
We have talked, perhaps, and acted much. 
We have formed many a plan 5 in pub-j 
lie or in private life, we have been en* 
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^ in a variety of pursuits. Let me sermon 
V ask, how small a proportion of all 
It has happened could have been fore- 
n, or foretold by us? How many 
flgs have occurred, of which we had 

expectation; some, perhaps, that have 
xeeded beyond our hopes; many, also, 
It have befallen us contrary to our 
jh? How often were each of us ad- 
mished that there are secret wheels, 
dch, unseen by us, bring about the re- 
lutions of human affairs ; and that, while 
in was devising his way, Providence was 
'ecting the event ? 

That scene is now closed. The tale of 
It year has been told. We look for- 
ird to the year, which is beginning; 
d what do we behold there? — All, my 
sithren, is a blank to our view : A dark 
Jcjiown presents itself. We arc enter- 
j iOn an untried, undiscovered coun- 
r, where, &s each succeeding month 
mes forward, new scenes may open; 
Vir objects may engage our attention; 
anges at home or abroad, in public or 

private affairs, may alter the whole 
ate pf our fortune,. New cgnnections 

may 
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SERMON may be at hand to be formed, or old 
ones just about to be dissolved; perhaps, 
we may have little more to do with this 
world, or with any of its connections; 
we may be standii^ on the verge of time 
and life, and on the point of passing 
into a new region of existence. In short, 
the prospect before us is full of awful 
uncertainty. Life and death, prosperity 
and adversity, health and sickness, joy 
and trouble, lie in one undistinguishable 
mass, where our eye can descry nothing 
through the obscurity that wraps them 
up. 

While it is thus certain that our ttmei 
are not at our own disposal, we arc 
taught by the texj, that they are in the 
hand of G^d. This may be considered in 
two views. Our times are in the hand of 
God, as a supreme Disposer of events. Th^ 
are in the hand of God^ as a Guardian ^t4 
z Father* 

Our times, I say, are in the band aj 
God as a supreme irresistible Ruler. AH 
that is to happen to us in this and the 
succeeding years of our life, -^ if any sucsr 

ceediiiji; 
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ceeding years we shall be allowed to see^ -^ ^rmom 
has been foreknown and arranged by 
God. The first view under which hu- 
man affairs present themselves to us, is 
that of confused and irregular succession. 
The events of the world seem thrown 
together by chance, like the billows of 
the sea, tumbling and tossing over each 
other, without rule or order. All that 
is apparent to us, is the fluctuation of 
human caprice, and the operation of 
human passions. We see the strife of 
ambition, and the efforts of stratagem, 
labouring to accomplish their several pur- 
poses among the societies of men. But 
it is no more than the surface, ' the out- 
side of things that we behold. Higher 
counsels, than it is in our power to trace, 
are concerned in the transactions of the 
world. If we believe in God at all, as 
th« Governor of the universe, we must 
believe that, without his providence, no- 
thing happens on earth. He over-rules, 
at his pleasure^ the passions of men. He 
bends all their designs into subserviency 
to his decree. He makes the wrath of man 
to praise him j and restrains^ in what raea- 
' . sure 
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SERMON sure he thinks fit, the remainder of wrath ^. 
He brings forth in their course all thi 
generations of men. When the time is 
come for their entering into light, they 
appeair on the stage; and when the time 
fixed for their dismission arrives, he 
changes their countenance^ and sends them 
away. The time of our appearing is now 
come, after our ancestors had left their 
place, aiid gon6 down to the dust. We 
are at present permitted to act our part 
freely and without constraint. No violence 
is done to our inclination or choice. But 
assuredly there is not a day of our life, nor 
an event in that day, but was foreseen by 
God. That succession of occurrences, which 
to us is full of obscurity and darkness, is all 
light and order in his view. He sees, from 
the beginning to the end 5 and brings for- 
ward every thing that happens in its due 
time and place. 

Our times are altogether in his hand^ 
Let us take notice, that they are not in 
the hands either of our eneiAies, or of 
our friends. It is not in the power of 

* Fialnyluri. 10. 
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n to shorten or to prolong^ our life,- more SEsajcM 
less than God has deci'ecd. Enemies 
y employ craft or violence in their at- 
ks ; friends may employ skill and vigi-^ 
jce for the preservation of our health 
1 safety j but both the one and the other 
i have effect only as far as God permits. 
icy work in subserviency to his purpose. 
'■ him they are held in invisible bonds. 
f the exertions of all human agents 
says, Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
'tber. 



We are to observe next, that our times 
f in the hand of God, not only as an 
nighty Disposer, but as a merciful 
lardian and Father. We are by no 
ans to imagine, that from race to race 
d from year to year, God sports with 
I lives of succeeding generations of 
m, or in the mere wantonness of ^r- 
:rary power, brings them forth, and 
ids them away. No; if we have any 
nfidence in what either the light of 
ature suggests to all men, or what the 
velation of the Gospel has confirmed to 

Christians, 
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Q^RMON Christians, we have full ground to b^ 
lieve that the administration of human 
affairs is conducted with infinite wisdom 
and goodness. The counsels of the Al- 
mighty, are indeed too deep for our li^ 
mited understandings to trace. His path 
may, often, as to us, be in the ieUy and 
his footsteps in the mighty waters*, while, 
nevertheless, all his paths are mercy and 
truth. He who, from the benignity of 
his nature, erected this world for the 
abode of men; He who furnished it so 
richly for our accommodation, and stored 
it with so much beauty for our enter- 
tainment ; He who, since first we en- 
tered into life, hath followed us with such 
a variety of mercies, surely can have . no 
pleasure in our disappointment ^d dis- 
tress. He knows our frame ; He remem^ 
bers we are dust ; and looks to frail map, 
we are assured, with such pity as a father 
beareth to his children *. To him we may 
safely commit ourselves, and all our cot- 
cerns, as to one who is best qualified, 
both to direct the incidents proper to 

* Psalm ciii. I3» 14* 
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happen to us in this world, and to judge sermon 
qf the time when it is fit for us to be re- 
moved from it. , 

Even that ignorance of oiir future 
destiny in life, of which we sometimes, 
complain, is a signal proof of his good- 
ness* He hides from us the view of fu- 
turity, because the view would be dan* 
gerous and overpowering^ It would ei- 
ther dispirit us with visions of terror, or 
intoxicate us by the disclosure of success* 
The veil which covers from our sight 
the events of this and of succeeding years, 
is ia veil woven by the hand of mercy. 
Our times are in his hand-, and we have 
reason to be glad that in his hand they 
are kept, shut out from our view. Sub- 
mit to his pleasure as an almighty Ruler 
we must, because we cannot resist him. 
Equal reason there is for trusting in him 
as a Guardian, under whose disposal we aro 
safe. 

Such is the import of the text, that 
our times are in the hand of God. Our. 
times are unknown to us, and not under 
our own direction. They are in the 
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ssRMON hands of God as a Governor and Rufer; 
in the hands of God as a Guardian and 
/ Father, These separate views of the text 
require, on our part, separate improve- 
ments. 

Seeing our times are not in our own 
hand, seeing futurity is unknown to us, 
let us, first, check the vain curiosity of 
penetrating into what is to come. Conjec- 
ture about futurity we often must; but 
upon all conjectures of what this year is 
to produce let us lay a proper restraint. 
J^et us wait till God shall bring forward 
events in their proper course, without 
wishing to discover what he has concealed j^ 
lest, if the discovery were granted, we should 
sec many things which we would wish not 
to have seen. 

^ The most common propensity of man-* 
kind is to store futurity with what- 
ever is agreeable to them^ especially in 
those periods of life when imagination is 
lively, and hope is ardent. Looking for- 
.ward to the year now beginning, they 
are ready to promise themselves much 
from the foundations of prosperity whidb 

6 they 
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they have laid 5 from the friendships and serhton 
connections which they have secured; 
from the plans of conduct which they have 
formed. Alas ! how deceitful do all these 
dreams of happiness often prove ! While 
many are saying in secret to their hearts, 
^o^ntorrow shall be as this day^ and more 
abundantly^ we are obliged in return to say 
to them. Boast not thyself of to-morrov)-^ for 
thou knowesf not ivhat a day may bring 
forth. I do not mean that in the un- 
known prospect which lies before us, we 
should forbodc to ourselves tiothing but 
misfortunes, -^ May it be the pleasure of 
Heaven that this year run on in a placid, 
and tranquil tenor to us all ! — - But this 
I say, that in such foresight of futurity 
as we are allowed to take, we may rec- 
kon upon it as certain, that this year 
shall prove to us, ^as many past have 
proved, a chequered scene of some com- 
forts and some troubles. In what pro- 
portion one or other of these shall prevail 
in it; whether, when it ends, it shall 
leave with us the memory of joys or of 
sorrows, is to be determined by him in 
whose hands cur times are. Our wis- 
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SER\?ioN dom is to be prepared for whatever thd 
year is to bring; prepared to receive com-* 
forts with thankfulness, troubles with for* 
titude ; and to improve both for the great 
purposes of virtue and eternal life. 

Another important instruction which 
naturally arises from our times not being 
in our own hands is, that we ought no 
longer to trifle with what is not in our 
power to prolong : but that we should make 
haste to live as wise men ; not delaying till 
to-morrow if^hat may be done to-day; doing 
now with all our might whatever our band 
jindetb to do ; before that night Cometh where''- 
in no man can work. 

Amidst the uncertainty . of the events 
which are before us, there is one thing 
we have too much reason to believe, 
namely, that of us who are now assem- 
bled in this congregation, and who have 
seen the year begin, there are some who 
shaH not survive to see it close. Whe^ 
ther it shall be you, or you, or I, who 
shall be gathered to our fathers before 
the revolving year has finished its round, 
God alone knows. Our times are in bis 
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band! — But to our plage, it is more than sermon 
probable that some of us shall have gone. 
Could we foretel the month, or the day, 
on which our change was to happen, how 
diligent would we be in setting our house in 
order, and preparing ourselves to appear 
before our Maker! Surely, that ought to 
be prepared for with most care, concerning 
which we are ignorant how soon it is to take 
place. Let us therefore walk circumspectly^ 
and redeem the time. Let us dismiss those 
trivial and superfluous cares which burden 
^r corrupt our life, in order to attend to 
what is of highest importance to us as men 
md Christians. The beginning of each 
/^ear should carry to us all a solemn admo- 
lition of our folly in neglecting to improve 
luitably the years that are past. It should 
:all up mispent time into our view; and 
be like the hand coming forth upon the wall, 
in the days of Belshazzar^ and writing in 
legible characters over against us, " O man ! 
" thy days are numbered ; thou art weighed 
" in the balance, and found wanting 5 take 
** care lest thy kingdom be on the point of 
" departing from thee," ., . . 
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SERMON When we consider, in the next place. 
III. . . 

that our time^, as I before illustrated, are 

in the hapd of God as a sovereign Disposer, 
it is an obvious inference from this truth, 
that we should prepare ourselves to submit 
patiently to his pleasure, both as to the 
crents which are to fitl up our days, and as 
to the time of our continuing in this world. 
To contend with him we know to be fruit- 
less* The word that is gone out of his 
mouth must stand. In the path which he 
has marked out for us, whether it be short 
or long, rugged or smooth, we must walk. 
Is it not then the dictate of wisdom, that we 
should previously reconcile ourselyes to this 
sovereign ordination, and bring our minds 
to harmonize with what is appointed to be 
our destiny ? Let us mortify this temper, by 
recalling that reflection of the wise man j 
njDho knoweth what is good for man in this life ; 
all the days of bis vain life which he spendetb as 
4 shadow f * 

To enjoy long life, and see many days^ 
is the universal wish ; and, as the wish 
is prompted by nature, it cannot be in 
^tself unlawful. At the same time, sevetal 

f Eccles. Yi. I2« 
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circumstances concur to temper the eager- sermom 
ness of this wish; and to shew us that 
it should always be formed under due 
submission to the wiser judgment of 
Heaven. Who among us can tell whether, 
in wishing for the continuance of many 
years on earth, we may not be only wishing 
for a prolongation of distress and misery ?--^ 
You might live, my friends, till you had 
undergone lingering rounds of severe pain; 
from which death would have proved a sca- 
tonable deliverance. You might live till 
your breasts were pierced with many a 
wound from public calamities or private 
sorrows. You might live till you beheld the 
death of all whom you had loved; till you 
survived all those who love you; till you 
were left as desolate strangers on earth in 
the midst of a new race, who neither knew 
you, nor cared for you, but who wished you 
off the stage. — Of a nature so ambiguous are 
all the prospects which life sets before us, 
that in every wish we form relating to 
them, much reason we have to be satisfied 
that our times are in the hands of God, 
father than our own. 
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ttERMON This ,. consideration is greatly strength- 
ened, when, yi tlie last place, we think of 
God acting, not as a Sovereign only, but 
as a guardian, in the disposal of our times. 
This is our great consolation in looking 
forward to futurity. To God as a wise 
Ruler, calm submission is due; but it is 
more than submission that belongs to him 
is a merciful father ; it is the spirit of cor- 
dial and affectionate consent to his will. 
Unknown to us as the times to come are, 
it should be sufficient to our full repose 
that they are known to God. The day 
and the hour which are fixed in his coun- 
sels for our dismission from life, we ought 
to be persuaded are fixed for the best ; 
and that any longer we should not wish to 
remain. 

When we see that last hour drawing 
nigh, though our spirits may be composed 
on our own account, yet, on account of 
our friends and families, no little anxiety 
and sorrow may be sometimes apt to take 
possession of the mind. Long we have 
enjoyed the comfprt of their society, and 
been accustomed to consider them as parts 
of ourselves. To be parted from them for 

ever 
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ever is, at any rate, a bitter thought ; but sermon 
to the bitterness of this, is over and above 
added the apprehension of their suffering 
much by our death. We leave many a^ 
relation, perhaps, may leave young chiU 
dren, and a helpless family, behind us, to 
be exposed to various dangers, and thrown 
forth on an unfriendly world. Such vir- 
tuous anxieties often oppress the tender 
and feeling heart at the closing periods -of- 
•life, — My brethren, look up to that God, 
in whose hand the times of your fathers 
were; in whose hand the times of your 
posterity shall be. Recollect, for your 
comfort, the experience of ages. When 
were the righteous utterly forsaken by' 
God in times past ? Why should they be 
forsaken by him in times to come? Well 
did he govern the world before you had 
a being in it: Well shall he continue to 
govern it after you are no more. No cause 
have you, therefore, to oppress your minds 
with the load of unknown futurity. Com- 
mit your cares to a father in heaven. Sur- 
render your life, your friends, and your 
family, to that God who hath said,. The 
children (f his servants shall continue^ and 

their 
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SERMON their seed shall be established before him ♦. — 
Leave thy fatherless children^ I will pre^ 
serve them alive ^ and let thy widows trust 
in me^-f 

I have thus shewn what the import 
is, and what the improvement should be, 
of the doctrine of the text, that our times 
are in the hand of God. It asserts a fact, 
the truth of which can he called in ques- 
tion by none; a fact which, whether 
persons have any sentiments of religion or 
not, is calculated to make a serious im* 
prcssion on every mind ; especially at sea- 
sons when the revolution of years gives 
us warning that our duration on earth 
is measured, and advances toward its 
period. To persons who are religiously 
/disposed, who study to improve life to 
its proper purposes, to do their duty to- 
wards God and man, and through the 
merits of their Redeemer to obtain grace 
and favour from heaven, the doctrine of 
the text is still more important. Among 
them it tend^ to awaken impressions 
yrhich are not only serious, but, as I 
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have shewn, salutary and comforting to sermou 

111* 

the heart. — Thankful that o]ur times are 
in the hand of a sovereign, who is 
both wise and gracious, let us prepare 
ourselves to meet the approaching events 
of life with becoming resignation, and 
at the same time with manly constancy 
and firm trust in God. As long as it. 
5hall please him to continue our abode 
in the world, let us remain faithful to 
our duty: and when it shall please him 
to give the command for our removal 
hence, let us utter only this voice: " In 
?' thy hand, O my God, my times are^ 
^' Thou art calling me away. Here I 
^' am ready to obey thy call, and at thy 
*' signal to go forth. I thank thee that 
I have been admitted to partake so 
long of the comforts of life, and to 
?* be a 'Spectator of the wisdom and good- 
ness displayed in thy works. I thank 
thee that thou hast borne so long with 
my infirmities and provocations 5 hast 
allowed me to look up to thy promises 
in the gospel, and to hear the words 
f* of eternal life uttered by my great Re- 
'*'deemer. With gratitude, faith, and 

** hope^. 
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" hope, I commit my soul to thee, Lord^ 
" now lettcst thou thy servant depart' in 
** peace ; for mine eyes have seen thy saU 
*^ vation'' -^^\x(^ are the sentiments with 
which every pious and good man should 
conclude his life. Such indeed are the sen- 
timents which he ought to carry through 
every part of life. With these may wc 
begin, and with these conclude, every suc- 
ceeding year which God shall think fit to 
add to our earthly existence. 
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SERMON IV. 

I the Mixture of Bad Men with the 
Good in Human Society. 



Matth. xiii. 30. 
tet both grow together until the h'arvest.^-^ . 

HE parable of which these words sermon 
are a part, contains a prophetical '^' 
rription of the state of the church. 
r Lord predicts that the societies of 
ristians were to be inflected with per-, 
s of loose principles and bad dispositions, 
am he likens to tares springing up 
Dng wheat. He intimates that there 
uld arise some whose officious zeal 
aid prompt the desire of exterminating 
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SERMON immediately all such evil men; but that 
this were contrary to the designs of Provi- 
dence, and to the spirit of Christianity; 
that a complete separation was indeed to 
be made at last between the good and the 
bad ; but that this separation was to be de- 
layed fill the end of the world, when, in 
the style of the parable, the tares should 
be entirely gathered out from among the 
wheat. Let both grow together until the 
harvest. 

When we look around us; nothing is 
more conspicuous in the state of the 
world than that broad mixture of the 
religious and the impious, the virtuous 
and the wicked, which we find taking 
place in every society. Strong objec- 
tions seem hence to arise against either 
the wisdom or goodness of divine Pro- 
vidence; especially when wc behold bad 
men not only tolerated in the world, but 
occasionally exalted in their circumstances, 
to the depression of the just. Why, it 
will be said, if a Supreme Being exist, and 
if his justice rule the universe, does he 
allow such infamous persons as the records 
of history often present, to have a plac^ 
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and even to make a figure in his world? sermon 
Why sleeps the thunder idle in his hand, 
when it could so easily blast them ? What 
shall we. think of one who, having the 
power of exterminating them always at 
his command, permits them to proceed 
without disturbance 5 nay, sometimes ap- 
pears to look on them with compla- 
cency ? — It becomes highly worthy of our 
attention to consider what answer can be 
made to these objections ; to inquire whe- 
ther aay reasons can be given that serve 
to justify this dispensation of Providence, 
in allowing a mixture of bad men to 
continue on the face of the earth until 
the end of time* This enquiry shall 
make the subject of the present discourse^ 
together with such reflections as naturally 
arise from surveying the state of human 
afiairs« 

But, before entering directly on such 
inquiry, it may be proper to take no- 
tice, that in our estimation of who arc 
the good, who are the bad, we are often 
in hazard of committing mistakes. The 
real characters of men are known only 

to 
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SERMON to God. They frequently depend on the 
secret and unseen parts of life. As in 
judging of themselves men are always 
partial, so in judging of others they 
often err, through the imperfect inform- 
ation which they have gathered, or the 
rash prejudices which they have formed. 
They are too apt to limit the character of 
virtue to those who agree with them in 
sentiment and belief; and to exaggerate 
the failings of those against whom they 
have conceived dislike, into great and 
unpardonable crimes. Were it left to 
the indiscreet zeal of some to extirpate 
from the earth all those whom they con- 
sider as bad men, there is ground to ap- 
.prehend that, instead of tares, the wheat 
would often be rooted out. — At the same 
time we readily admit the fact, as too 
manifest to be denied, that a multitude 
of gross and notorious sinners arc now 
mixed with the followers of God and 
virtue. Let us proceed then to consider 
how far this is consistent with the justice 
and wisdom of the Governor of the 
wqrld. 
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It is a principle in which all serious sermom 
and reflecting persons have agreed, and 
which by many arguments is confirmed, 
that our present state on earth is design^ 
to be a state of discipline and improvement^ 
in order to fit human nature for a higher 
and better state which it is to attain here- 
after. NoWi this principle being once ad* 
mitted» , we say, that the mixture of virtue 
and vice which here prevails, is calculated 
to answer this purpose better than a more 
unmixed and perfect state of society would 
have donCk 

FoK, in the first place, the crimes of ^ 
the wicked give occasion to the exercise 
of tnany excellent dispositions of heart 
ig the righteous* They bring forth 
:hc suffering virtues, which otherwise 
would have had no field j and by the 
exercise of which the human character 
is trie4, and requires some of its chief 
lionours. Were there no l)ad men in the 
vrorld to vex . and distress the good, the 
^ood Jimght appear in the light of harm- 
less innocence ; but could have no op^ 
poftunity of displaying fidelity, magna* 
tumity,. patience, and fortitude* One half 
Vol. IV. F of 
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Sermon of virtue, and not the least importaftt 
nalf^ would be lost to the world* In 
pur present imperfect state, any virtut 
which is never exercised is in hazard of 
becoming «.in« in the human breast. If 
goodness constantly proceeded in a smooth 
and flowery path? if, meeting with no 
adversary to oppose it, it were surround- 
ed on every hand with acclamation arid 
praise, is there no ground to dread that 
it might be corrupted by vanity, or might 
sink into indolence ? This dangerous caUn 
must therefore be interrupted. The waters 
must be troubled, lest they should stag- 
nate and putrify. When you behold 
wicked men multiplying in number, and 
increasing in power, imagine not that Pro- 
vidence particularly favours them. Noj 
they are suffered for a time to prosper^ 
that they may fulfil the high designs 
of Heaven. They are employed as in- 
stilments in tlie hand of God for the im- 
|)rovement of his servants. They are the 
cods with which he chastens the virtuous* 
in order to rouse them from a dangerous 
slumber; to form them for the day of 
adversity* and to teach them how to suffer 
honourably^ 
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' In thfe next place, the mixture of the sermon 
bad among the good serves not only to 
give exercise to the passive graces, but also 
to improve the active powers and virtues 
of man. It enures the righteous to vi- 
gilance and exertion. It obliges them 
to stand forth, and act their part with 
firmness and constancy in evil times. It 
gives occasion for their virtues to shine 
with conspicuous lustre; and make§ them 
appear as the lights of the world amidst 
surrounding darkness. Were it not for 
the dangers that arise from abounding 
iniquity, there would be no opportunity 
for courage to act, for wisdom to adrpo- 
nish, for caution to watch, nor for faith 
to exert itself in overcoming the world. It 
is that mixture of dispositions which novr 
takes place, that renders the theatre on 
wfiich we act so busy and stirring, and, 
so much fitted for giving employment to 
every part of man's intelligent and moral 
nature. It affords a complete field for the 
genuine display of characters ; and gives 
every roa*l the opportunity to come forth 
and show what he is. Were the tenour of 
humin conduct altogether regular and uni- 
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6ERM0N form, interrupted by no follies and viccs^ 
no cross dispositions and irregular passions; 
msny of our active powers would find 
no exercise. Perhaps even our life would 
languish, and become too still 9nd insipid* 
Man is not yet ripe for a paradise of 
innocence, and for the enjoyment of 9 
perfect and faultless society. As in th? 
natural world, he is not made for pCTi^ 
petual spring and cloudless skies, but by 
the wintry storm must be called to exert 
his abilities for procuring shelter and de- 
fence; so in the moral world, the intcr-^ 
inixture of bad meh riders m;any an tfr^ 
crtion necessary, which in a more p^r£^t 
state of the world would find nq plac?, 
but which in the present state of trial is 

proper and useful. The existence pf yi^> 

in the world assuredly testifies our present: 
corruption; and, according to tb? degreip 
of its prevalence, is always, more or Jiefs, 
the source of misery. It is a standing 
proof of the fall and degeneracy of man* 
But as long as that fallen state contif)^, 
the wisdom of Providence eminently ap? 
pears in making the errours and fraikks of 
the wicked subservient to the ipipjcpyer 
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ihent of the jUst. Tare^ are fot that reason sirmon 
suffered at pr^ent to grow up among the 
wheat. 

* These observations on the wisdom of 
Providence in this dispensation will be fo-* 
thcr illostrated by considering the useful in- 
structions which we xeceive, or which at least 
every wise man may receive; from the follies 
land vices of those among whom we are 
obliged to live. 

Pirst^ They furnish instruction concern-^ 
ing the snares and dangers against which 
we ought to be most on our guard. They 
put it thereby in our power to profit by 
the errours and imsconduct of others^ By 
observ'mg from what smaiU be^nnings the 
greatest crimes h^ve arisen; observing 
\ioW bald company has seduced this man 
from his original principles and hafadts; 
how a careless indulgence of pleasure has 
bKfided Und intoxicated that man> how 
the neglect of divine institutions has, in 
a»0thef^ gradually paved the way for 
(QffAii proBigacy; much salutary instruc- 
tion is conveyed to the virtuous. Tracing 
tbie dangerous and slippery paths by which 
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SERMON so many have j been insensibly betrayed 
into ruin, their views of human nature 
are enlarged ; the sense of their own 
imbecility is strongly impressed upon them ; 
accompanied with the conviction of the 
necessity of a constant dependence on the 
grace and assistance of Heaven. All the 
crimes, which they behold disturbing society 
around them, Serve as signals hung out 
to them, beacons planted in their view, to 
prevent their making shipwreck amcmg 
those rocks on which others have split. 
It has been justly said, that not only 
from the advice? of his friends, but from 
the reproaches of his enemies, a wise man 
may draw instruction. In the same man- 
ner, it is not only by the examples of good 
men, but likewise by those of the wicked, 
that aij attentive mind may be confirmed in 
virtue. 

Next^ Thesr example? of bad mci), 
whUe they admonish the virtuous of the 
dangers against which they are to guard, 
are farther profitable by the view^ y/hidi 
they exhibit of the evil and the defor- 
mity of $in;' Its odious- nature never ap^ 
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jpjars in so sti;ong a light as when dis- sermon 
play^ in the crimes of the wicked. It is 
true that when vice is carried only to a 
certain degree, and disguised by playsible 
colours, it may pass unreproved, and 
eyen. for a while seem popular in the 
world. But it is no less true that, when 
it becomes open and flagrant, and is de^ 
prived of the shadow of virtue, it never 
fails to incur general reproach, and to 
loecome the object either of contempt or 
of hatred. How often, for instance, have 
the greatest abilities which once drew 
Q9teem and admiration, sunk, in a short 
time,^ ijito the most humiliating degrada^^ 
tjon, merely through the ascendant which- 
corrupted inclinations and low habits had 
acquired over their possessor? How often- 
have the rising honours of the young 
been blasted, by their forsaking the path 
of honour on which they had once en-r 
tered, for the blind and crooked tracks of 
depravity and folly ? S uch spectacles ' of 
the iiifajny pf vic^, such memorials of 
tjie disgrace attending it, arp permitted 
by Providence for general instruction; 
gpfl assuredly are edifying to the world. 

F I . ' li 
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spRfpK It was necessary for moral improvement, 
that the. beauty and excellence of virtue,' 
and the deformity of vice, should be 
stfopgly impressed pn every intelligent 
mind. , TPhis could .pever l>e done with 
so great advantage as by the striking con- 
trasts of both, whi^h are produced by the 
living examples of evil jncn intermixe4 
with the good. It is in this mirror that 
we clearly contemplate how much the 
righteoUfS \s more excellent than hi^ peig^^ 

TiiE same purpose qf important in^ 
struction is farther promoted by the irir 
stances of misery which the state of wick* 
ed men on earth affords. I admit that 

■ 

the worldly success which sometimes at- 
tends them may blind and seduce the 
unwary J but a little more reflection en- 
ablcs men to distinguish between apparent 
.success and real happiness. The Condi*- 
tion of worthless men, whatever splen- 
dour riches may throw around them, iJj 
^sily discerned to be a restless and mi-r 
§erable one; and the misery which they 
suffer, to be derived from their vices. |a 

8 . that 
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that great corrupted crowd which sur- sermon 
rounds us, what incessant bustle and stir, v * 
what agitation and tumult take place? 
What envy and jealousy of one another ? 
How much bitterness of resentment do 
we behold among them; mutually de- 
ceiving and deceived 5 supplanting and 
supplanted ; ever pursuing, but never sa- 
tisfied ? These are not matters of rare ob- 
servation, or which require nice scrutiny 
to discover them. We need only open 
pur eyes to behold the wicked tormented 
by their passions, and far removed from 
that sanctuary of calmness and tranquiU 
lity which is the abode of real happiness. 
Nay, when we appeal to bad men them- 
selves, after they have run the whole 
round of vicious pleasures, we will often 
find them obliged to confess that the 
wretched result of their pursuits has been 
Canity and vexation of spirit j and that the^ 
happiest days they have enjoyed were in 
the times of innocence^ before criminal 
desires and guilty passions had takei^ 
possession of their breasts. Such practi- 
(ral demonstrations as these, of the infe- 
licity of ' sih^ are yielded by^ the exam- 
f pies 
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SERMON pies of evil-doers, whom we see around 
us. By attending to their situation, the 
misery, as well as infamy, of guilt is reaU 
ised, and rendered sensible to our appre* 
Jjension. 

Thus, upon a fair inquiry, yqu bcr 
hold how the ways of God may, in this 
rcpiarkable case, be justified to man, .You 
behold what important end$ are advanced, 
by permitting tbe tares at present to 
grow together with tbe. wheat. The 
intermixture of evil men in hupian 
society serves to exercise the suffering 
graces and virtues of the goodj by the^ 
diversity of characters among those with 
whom they have intercourse, it serves . to 
bring forth and improve their active 
powers and virtues, and to enlarge th^ 
circle of useful occupations ; it serves tQ 
injstruct them in the temptations against 
which they are to guard, to reveal tq 
them all the deformity of yice, and tq 
make its miseries, pass conspicuously be- 
fore their eyes. When we consider theni 
as actors on the theatre of the world, they 
are thereby improved in the part they 

have 
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have to perform; When we^ consider sermon 
them as spectators of what is passing 
pn that theatre, their minds are thereby 
instructed J their views rectified and en- 
larged by the objects that are set before 
them. 

\ - . t 

From these important truths, several 
flections no less important arise. 

We are naturally taught, in the first 
place, never to be hasty in finding fault 
with any of the arrangements of Provi- 
dence. The present permission of moral 
evil on the earth seemed, on the first 
vi^w, to furnish a strong objection against 
either the wisdom or the goodness of 
the Author of nature. After beholding 
jhe useful purposes which ai'e answered 
by that permission, how cautious should 
ycr be in advancing any of our rash spe- 
, oblations against his government and con- 
i||||actl To our confined and humble station 
I: belongs not to censure, but to submit, 
ti.iist, and adore ; satisfied that the farther 
life inquire, the rectitude of his ways, will 
wpear the more; thankful for the disco- 
itries of thei^i whi^h have been imparted 

to 
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0»m)ii to us ; auid persuaded that^ wh*re dur dis- 
coveries fail, it is not because thert ii lio. 
more wisdom or goodness to be scen^ but 
because our present condition allows Us not 
to see more. 

In the second place, let us be 
trith what eye we are to look upon 
bad men whom we find around xx$ iri the 
world. Not surely with an eye of envy. 
Whatever prosperity they may seem to 
enjoy, they are still no more than tares y' 
the weeds of the field; contemptible iii 
the sight of God, tolerated by his pro- 
vidence for a while on account of the 
righteous, to whose improvement they afe 
rendered subservient. The parable in- 
forms us that, in the end, they are to be 
gathered together and burnt. In this life 
only they have tketr good things. But 
their prosperity is transitory. T^bej art 
brought into desolation in a moment^ and sii. 
terly Consumed with terrours. As a dream 
ivhen one awaiethy so, O Gody nvben thou 
iswahsty thoti shah despise their infag^^.-**^ 
When we consider their unhappy state, k 

^ Psalm Ixxiii. zgj 2Qv 

becomci^ 
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ll>ecomeS us to behold them with the eye of sermon 
pity. Let us remember that, in the midst 
of their errours, they are . by nature still our 
brethren. Let us not behave to them m 
the spirit of bitterness. Insult not their 
^lies. Pride not yourselves on superiour 
virtue. Remember that, as bad men are 
mixed with the good, so, in the best men, 
vices are at present mixed with virtues* 
Your own character, good as you may 
esteem it, is not free from every evil taint ^ 
and in the characters of those whom you 
reprobate as vitious, there are always some 
good qualities mixed with the bad ones. 
Study, as far as you can, to reclaim 
and amend them; and if, in any de^ 
grec, you have been profited by their 
failings, endeavour^ in return, to profit 
them by good counsel and advice; by ad- 
vkc not administered with officious zeal, 
or self-conceited superiority, but with 
jtte. tenderness of compassion and real 
friendship. 

In the third place, in whatever pro* 
portion the admixture of vice may seem 
to take place iiv the worW, let us never 

despair 
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«ERMON dfespair of th^ prevalence of virtue dii thi 
whole. Let lis not exaggerate, beyond 
measure, the quantity of vice that is found 
in the mixture^ It is proper to observe, 
that in the parable now before us, after the 
owner of the field had sown his good seed^ 
no reason is given us to think, that tlve 
good seed was entirely chaaked up by tizres. 
On the contrary, we are told that the 
blade sprung up and brought forth fruity 
and though the tares also arose, yet, in the 
end, there was a harvest^ wheil the wheat 
was reaped and gathered into the bam. 
In the most corrupted times, God never 
leaves himself without many witnesses ■ on 
earth. He is always attentive to ^thc 

• 

cause of goodness 5 and frequently supports 
and advances it by means which we are un* 
able to trace. He nourishes much 
piety and virtue in hearts that are un- 
known to US; and beholds repentance 
ready to spring up among many whom 
we consider as reprobates, —- 1 know that 
it has always been common for persons ' 
to represent the age in which they live as 
the worst that ever appeared ; and re- 
ligion and virtue as just on the point of 

vanishing 
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vanishing from among men. This is the siRMoN 
language sometimes of the serious; often 
of the hypocritical, or of the narrow- 
minded. But true religion gives no sanc- 
tion to such severe censures, or such gloomy 
views. Though the tares must be at all 
times springing up, there is no reason for 
believing that they shall ever overspread the 
whole field. The nature of the weeds that 
spring up may vary, according to the nature 
of the soil. Different modes of iniquity 
may distinguish different ages of the world j 
while the sum of corruption is nearly the 
same. Let not our judgments of men, 
and of the times in which we live, be 
hasty and presumptuous* Let us trust in 
the grace of God, and hope the best of 
mankind. 

In the fourth and last place, let us keep 
our eyes ever fixed on that important pe- 
riod, which is alluded to in the Text, as 
the conclusion of all. Let both grow tth- 
getber until the harvest. The great spiri- 
tual year is to be closed by a harvest^ 
when the householder is to gather the wheat 
int9 bii barn; when, at the «nd of the 

world, 
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IV. 

characters is to take place. The confused 
mixture of good and evil, which now pre- 
vails, is only a temporary dispensation of Pro* 
vidence, accommodated to man's fallen and 
imperfect state. Let it not tempt us for a 
moment to distrust the reality of the Divine 
government; or to entertain the remotest 
suspicion that moral good and evil are to be 
on the same terms for ever. The frailties 
of our nature fitted us for no more at pre- 
sent than the enjoyment of a very mixed 
and imperfect society. But when our nar 
turc, purified and refined, shall become ripe 
for higher advancement, then shall the spirits 
of the just, disengaged from any polluted 
mixture, undisturbed by sin or by sinners, 
be united in one divine assembly, ^nd re* 
joice for ever in the presence of him who 
made them* Looking forward to this glo- 
rious issue with steadfast faith, let no crosa 
appearances ever discomfit our hopes, or lead 
us to suspect that we have been serving God 
in vain* If we contijwi^ faithful to the deatb^ 
we may rest assured, that in due time wf 
fhall receive the crown oflifck 
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On the Relief which the Gospel affords 

to the Distressed. 



[Preached at the Celebration of the SacrHneot of the 

Lord's Supper J 



Matth. xi. 28. 

€!ome unto me^ all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden^ and I will give you rest; 

'HP HE life of man on earth is doomed sermon 

to be clouded with various evils • 
Throughout all ranks the afflicted form 
a considerable portion of the human 
race; and even they who have a title to 
be called prQsperous^ are always, in some 
periods of their life, obliged ^ to drink 
from the cup of bitterness. The Chris- 
tian religion is particularly indebted to our 
fegard, by accommodating itself with 
Vol. IV. G ^ great 
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jttRMON great tenderness to this distressed condi^ 
^' tioii of manldnd. It is not to be consi- 
dered as metely an ^.uthpritative system of 
precepts • Itoportant precepts it indeed 
delivers for the wise and proper regula*- 
tion of life. But the same voice which 
enjoina our duty, utters the words of .con- 
solation. The Gospel deserves to be .held 
a dispensation of relief to mankind un*- 
der both the temporal and spiritual dis- 
tresses of their state. 

This amiable and compaissionate spirit 
of our religion conspicuously appears in 
the character of its great Author. It 
shone in all his actions while he lived on 
earthr It breathed in all his discoiirses; 
and, in the words of the text, is expres- 
sed with much energy. In the precoiing 
verse, he had given a high account of his 
own person and dignity. All, things -^f 
delivered unto me of my Father % and. n$^ 
man knoweth the ^on but the Father; iwriV 
ther knoweth any man the Father^ ^^ve the 
Son^ and he to wbamsoei^er the Son iei^ 
reveal Mm. But, lest any of hi« heai^rB: 
should be discouraged by this mysterioics 
representation of hii greatness, he instantly 

tempers 
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tempers it with the 'most gracious be- sfikMdrN" 
nignity ; declaring, in the text, the nier- 
ciful intention of his mission to the 
world. Come' unto me^ all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden^ and ' I will give you 
rest. ^* . . 

. The first thin^ which claims-, our at- 
tention in- these words is, ^tsrhat ^we are i:6 
understand by coming unto Christ. This 
i? a phrase which, has often given occa- 
sion to controversy. By theological wri- 
ters it has been involved in much rleedless 
mystery, while the meaning is in itSelf 
plain and easy. The very metaphor 
that is here used serves to explain it. In 
the ancient world, disciples' flocked • found 
their Afferent teachers, and attended them 
wherever they went 5 in order both to 
testify their attacltoiefat, and to imbibe 
more fully the doctrine of their masters. 
Coming unto Christy therefore, is the same 
t<rith resorting to him as our declared 
Master; acknowledging ourselves his dis- 
ciples, believers in his doctrine, and rol- 
lowSrs of his precepts. As Christ is made 
known to us undei* the character both of 
'-" - G 2 a Teacher 
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a Teacher and ^ Saviour, our coming i9 
> hitn imports not only submission to his; 
instructions, but confidence also in his 
power to save. It imports that, forsaking 
the corruptions of sin and the world, we 
follow that course of virtue and obedience 
which he points out to us ; relying on hil 
mediation for pardon of our offences, and 
acceptance with heaven. This is what 
is implied in the scripture term Faith i 
which includes both the assent of the unr 
derstanding to the truth of the Christian 
reUgion^ and the concurrence of the will 
in receiving it. 

What next occurs in the text to at- 
tract our notice, is the description of those 
to whom the invitation is addressed. All 
those who labour and are heavy laden^ that 
is, who, in one way or other, feel them-' 
selves grieved and distressed, are here invited 
to come to Christ. — Now, from two sources 
diiefly our distresses arise, from morale oi* 
from natural causes. 

P/rrf, They may arise from inwaj 
moral causes from certain feelings z: 

refiectic 
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reflections of the mind, which Occasion sermon 
uneasiness and pain. A course bf sin 
and vice always proves ruinous and de- 
structive in the issue. But its tendency 
to ruin is not often perceived, while that 
tendency is advancing. For, as sin is the 
reign of passion and pleasure, it forms 
men to a thoughtless inconsiderate state/ 
Circumstances, however, may occur, and 
frequently, in the course of life, do occur, 
which (disclose to a vicious man the ruin 
which he is bringing on himself, as an 
offender against the God who made him. 
When some occasional confinement to so- 
litude, or some turn of adverse fortune, 
directs his attention immediately upon 
his own character; or when, drawing 
towards the close of life, his passions sub- 
sidCj his pleasures withdraw, and a future 
state comes forward to his view; in such 
situations it often happens; that the past 
follies and crimes of such a man appear to 
him in a light most odious and shocking; 
and not odious only, but terrifying to his 
heart. He considers that he is undoubt- 
edly placed under the government of a just 
Ood, who did not send him into this world 
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SERMON for nought; that he has neglected the pait 
assigned to him; has contemned the laws 
of Heaven ; has degraded his own nature ; 
and instead of being useful, having bean 
hurtful and pernicious to^ those among 
whom he lived, is about to leave a detest- 
" able memory behind him. — What account 
shall he give of himself to his Maker? 
Self-condemned, polluted by so many 
crimes, how can he expect to find mercy 
in his sight? — Hence, an overwhelmed 
and dejected mind; hence, dismal fore- 
bodings of punishment; hence that wounded 
spirit^ which, when it is deeply pierced, be* 
comes the sorest of all human evils, and has 
sometimes rendered existence a burden which 
could not be endured. 

Such distresses as these, arising from 
moral internal causes, may be made light 
of by the giddy and the vain ; and re- 
presented as confined to a few persons 
Qnly of distempered imagination. But to 
those whose professions give them occasion 
to see men under various circumstances 
of affliction, they are known to be far 
from being unfrequent in the world ; and, 
on many more occasions than is commonly 

imagined, 
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imaged, to throw over the human mind sermcw 
the blackest gloom of which it is suscep- 
tible. Religious feelings, be assured^ have 
a deep root in the nature of man. They 
form a part of the human constitution 
They are interwoven with many of those 
fears and hopes which actuate us in the 
changing situations of fortune. During th« 
gay and active periods of life, they may 
be smothered; but with most men they 
are smothered rather than totally oblite- 
rated : And if any crisis of our condition 
shall awaken, and bring them forth in their 
full force, upon a conscious guilty heart, 
woe to the man, vvho, in some disconsolate 
season, k doomed to suffer their extreme 
vengeance { 

But, while under such distresses of 
the mind, not a few may be said to la^ 
hour and to be heavy laden ^ greater still is 
the multitude of those who, from natural 
external causes, from the calamities and 
evils of life, undergo much suffering and 
misery. The life of man js not indeed 
wholly composed of misery. It admits 
Af many pleasing scenes^ On the whole, 

G 4 there 
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sewoN there is reason to helicvc that it affords 
more joy than ^rief. At the same time, 
the unfortunate, as I before observed, 
form always a numerous class of manr 
jkind i and it may be said with truth, that 
fore travel is ordained for the sons of men. 
Though the burden is not equally laid oh 
^ll; some there always are, on whom it 
falls with oppressive weight. — Unexpected 
disappointments have crushed their hopes, 
and blasted the plans which they had 
formed for comfort in the world. The 
wprjd h^dj perhaps, smiled upon theim 
once, only tp give them a sharper feeling 
pf its miseries at the last* Struggling 
* with povprty, unable to support their 
families, whom they see languishing around 
them, they, at the same time, are obliged, 
by their situation in society^ to conceal 
their necessities 5 and, under the forced 
appearance of cheerfulness, to hide from 
the world a broken heart. They arc 
gtung, perhaps, by the unkindness of 
friends 3 cast off by those in whom they 
had trusted; or torn by untimely death 
frpm real friends, in connection with 
^yhprn they might J^ave flourished and 

8 been 
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hcen happy; at the same time home down, 'W^^pK 
It may be, with the infirmities of a sickly 
body, and left to drag a painful life without 
assistanpe or relief. -^ How many sad scenes 
of this nature, on which it were painful to 
insist, does the world afford ? 

When we turn to those who are ac* 
counted prosperous men, we shall always 
find many sorrows mingled with their 
pleasures 5 many hours of care an4 vex- 
ation, wherein they acknowledge them- 
selves classed with those who laiour and 
are heavy laden. In entering into some 
gay festive assembly, we behold affected 
cheerfulness displayed on every counte- 
nance; and might fancy that we had 
arrived at the temple of unmixed pleasure, 
and gladness of heart. Yet, even there, 
could we look into the bosoms of these 
apparently happy persons, how often 
would we find them inwardly prey- 
ed upon by some tormenting suspicions, 
some anxious fears, some secret griefs, 
which either they dare not disclose to 
the world, or from which, if disclosed^ 
they can look for no relief; in short, 
jmidst . that great company of pilgrims, 

who 
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sERMov who arc journeying through life, many 
there are whose journey lies through a 
valley of tears; and many to whom that 
valley is only cheered by transient glimpses 
ofjoy. 

To these classes of mankind is addressed 
the invitation of the text To them it 
is in a particular manner addressed ; over* 
looking the giddy and dissipated multitude. 
Come unto me, all ye that labour, and' are 
heavy Idderu Not as if our Saviour -were 
Always ready to accept that sort of piety 
which is .merely the consequence of disj- 
tress J or made all those welcome, who 
are driven by nothing but fear -or dan- 
ger to have recourse to him. His words 
are to be understood as intimating, that 
the heart which is humbled and softened by 
affliction, is the object of his compassionate 
regard 5 that he will not rgect us iflerely 
because we have been cast oflF by the world \ 
but that, if with proper dispositions and 
sentiments we apply to him In the evil 
day, we shall be sure of meeting with a 
gracious reception. It now ronmns to 
show what that reception i» which we may 

look 
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look for J for what that rest is which Christ sermoii 
hath promised to confer on those who come 
to bim ; whether their distress arise from vao^ 
ral or from natural causes. Come unto me^ 
and I will give you rest. 

I. Christ affords rest to the disturbed 
mind that laboar. under apprehensions 
and fears of guilt. Let those who. suffer 
distress of this nature come to Christy that 
is, with contrition and repentance, have 
recourse to hini as their Saviour, and they 
shall regain quietness and peace. Foolish 
and guilty they have been, and justly lie 
under dread of punishment; but the pe- 
nitent sorrow which they now feel implies 
their disposition to be changed. It implies, 
as far as it is genuine, that, sensible of their 
folly, they now desire to become good and 
^se $ and are determined for the future to 
hdld a virtuous course, could they only 
hope to obtain pardon for the past. In 
tihis situation of mind, let them not be cast 
dpwn and despair. Chri§t has brought 
vnth him from heaven the olive-braiich. 
He carries in his hand the signal of forgive- 
ness. The declaration which he. publishes 

is. 
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SERMON is, Let the wicked forsake bis ivay^ and tbi 
unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return to the Lord^ and he will have mercy 
upon him ; and to our God^ for he will abun-^ 
dantly pardon^. IrisuflBcient though our 
own repentance be, to procure pardon 
from Heaven, we are informed, that an 
all-sufficient atonement has been made by 
Christ. Neither the number nor the atro- 
city of offences excludes from forgiveness, 
the penitent who returns to his duty. To 
all who come under this description, the 
offer of mercy extends, without exception. 
He that spared not his own Son^, but delivered 
him up for us all^ how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things ? ^ 

This discovery of divine government, 
•afforded by the Gospel, is perfectly cal- 
culated to scatter the gloom which had 
overcast the desponding heart. The at- 
mosphere clears up on every side; and is 
illuminated by cheering rays of celestial 
mercy. Not only is hope given to the 
penitent, but it is rendered sinful not to 
indulge that hope. We are not only aU 

♦ Isaiah, !▼• y. f Rom. viii. 52 . 

lowed 
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lowed and encouraged, but we are com- ssrmor 
xnanded to trust in the divine clemency, w-v^ 
We are commanded to believe that mne 
"who come unto Christ he will in any wise 
cast out*. As I live^ saitb the Lord God^ 
I have no pleasure in the death of the 
"wicked^ but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live % turn ye^ turn ye^ from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die^ house of 
Israel f? -"—^ Such is the relief wJiich th« 
religion of Christ brings to them who 
labour and are heavy laden under tha im- 
pressions of guilt and divine displeasure; 
a relief which nothing can render ineffec- 
tual to the heart, except the most gloomy 
superstition, founded on gross misconcep- 
tions of the nature and attributes of God* — 
Let us now. 

II. Consider what rest the religion of 
Christ gives to them whose distress arises 
not from inward and moral, but from 
natural and external causes ; from ad- 
verse fortune, or any of those numerous 
calamities to which we are at present 
exposed. To such persons it may seem 

* Jobn, vi. 37. t Ezek. xxxiik 1 1 • 

more 
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8ERMON more diflficult to promise any efFectuat 
relief. In the former case, the distress lay 
entirely in the mind. As soon as its 
views are rectified, and its apprehensions 
quieted,"^ the evil is removed, and the cure 
effected. Here, the distress arises from 
without ; and the religion of Chrisf af- 
fects not the course of external events. 
But though it removes not all the evils 
of life; though it promises no continuance 
of undisturbed prosperity (which indeed 
it were not salutary for man always to 
enjoy) ; yet, if it mitigates the evils which 
necessarily belong to our state, and sup- 
ports us under them, it may justly be 
said to give rest to them who labour and are 
heafoy laden. When much that is mate- 
rial and important is effected, we have 
no cause to complain, though all that w^ 
desiie be not accomiplished. — In this part 
of the discourse, I am to be considered as 
addressing myself not merely to such as 
are at present suffering any severe calamity*; 
I now speak to many, who, in the niidst 
of health and affluence, enjoy the various 
comforts life. But I must desire such 
persons to look forward to what may one 

II day 
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Y be thdr state. Let them reflect how sermon 
iportant it is to prepare themselves for 
e future unknown vicissitudes of the 
Of Id. For, if a man live many years and 
foice in them all^ yet let him remember the 
ys of darkness y for they shall be many *• — • 
oWy cither in the. prospect of future dis- 
ess, .or under present suffering, I say, 
lat the religion of Christ gives rest to the 
»rt by the fortitude which it inspires, and 
J the consolations which it affords. 

m 

First, It inspires fortitude. It discovers 
'supreme administration, so friendly to 
it interests of goodness, as never to 
low the followers of Christ, to dread, 
Lat in any situation of fortune, they shall 
5 neglected by Heaven. ^ From the ab« 
ract consideration of the divine perfec- 
pns, men had always some ground to be- 
eve, that the gener;d order of the univeise 
as consulted by its great Ruler. But how 
\x the interest of individuals might be 
bliged to yield, or, in many cases, might 
e sacrificed, to this general order, they 
/ere left altogether in the dark. Here the 

^ * Ecclef« xi. I^f ' 

gospel 
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SERMON gospel of Christ comes to our aid by th* 
explicit assurance which it gives, that, in 
the great system of Providence, the wcU 
fere of every single good man is parti- 
cularly included^ All things^ we arc ex- 
pressly told, are made to work togetbtr^ 
not merely for the order and perfection of 
the whole, but also, for good to them wba 
love God^. The life of every person who 
comes under this description, forms a sys- 
tem complete within itself ; , where every 
event that happens to him possesses its 
destined place, and forms a link in that 
great chain of causes, which was appoint- 
ed, from the beginning of things, for 
carrying on his improvement and fcli-- 
city. Such an arrangement of the affairs 
of the world, may appear astonishing to 
our narrow capacities; yet surely implies 
no effort beyond the reach of infinite 
power, joined with infinite wisdom and 
goodness. 

Hence arises a degree of fortitude and 
constancy to good men, which can upon 
fio other grounds be attained. Faith, iii 
these principles of the Gospel, erects ,for^ 

them 
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them a fortress impregnable to the as-asRMON 
saults of the world into which , they can 
at^ all times retreat. .Sitting under the 
shelter of Divine protection, they calmly 
hear the storm, when it blows with its 
utmost violence around them. The floods 
have lifted upon their voice ; they have lifted 
Up all Jheir waves. But the Lord on high 
is mightier than the noise of many waters i 
yeay. than the mighty waves of the Sea *, 
Of the man who possesses such principles, 
It is justly said, His heart is established ; he 
shall not be afraid of evil tidings ; his heart 
is ffixedj trusting in the Lord'f. Tranquil-* 
lity, order, and magnanimity, dwell with 
bira; while all is' confusion and trepi- 
datipn among those, who have nothing 
to look to but the apparent disorders of the 
world. 

The doctrine of Christ not only arms us, 
ill this manner, with fortitude against the 
approach of evil ; but supposing evils to 
fkll upon us with their heaviest prejssure, it 
lightens the load by matiy consolations to 
which others are strangers. While bad men 

* Psalm xciii.,39 4. f Psalm cxii. 7, 8. 
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sERB«)N trace, in the calamities with which they 
are visited, the hand of an offended Sove- 
reign, Christians are taught to view them 
as the well intended chastisements of a 
merciful father. They hear, amidst them, 
that still voice which a good conscience 
brings to their ear 5 Fear notj Jhr I am 
nvith thee ; be not dismayed^ for I am thy 
God^. They apply to themselves the 
comfortable promises with which the gos- 
pel abounds. They discover in these the 
happy is$ue decreed to their troubles ; and 
wait with patience till Providence shall 
have accomplished its great and good de? 
signs. In the mean time, devotion opens 
to them its blessed and holy sanctuary; 
that sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed, and the weary mind is at 
rest; where the cares of the world are 
forgotten, where its tumults are hushed, 
and its miseries disappear; where greater 
objects open to our view than what the 
world presents; where a more serene sky 
shines, and a sweeter and calmer light 
beams on the afRicted heart. In those mo- 
ments of devotion, a pious man, pour^. 

f Iiaiah, xli* i(^ 

ipg 
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lAg out his wants and sorrows to an sntMoir 
almighty Supporter, feels that he is not 
1(^ solitary and forsaken in a vale of 
woe. God is with him, Christ and the 
Hbly Ghost are with him; and though he 
should be bereaved of every earthly friend, 
he can look up in heaven to a friend who 
will never die. 

To these present consolations the re- 
ligion of Christ adds the joyful prospect 
of that future state, where eternal rest 
remainetb for the people of God. This life 
they are taught to consider as only the 
bouse of their pilgrimage ^^ the temporary 
msuision of painful though necessary dis- 
cipline. But let them endure for a little, 
and the pilgrimage shall end, the disd- 
pline shall be finished; and all the vir- 
tuous be assembled in those blissful re^ 
gions which are prepared for their reward. 
Such a prospect cheers the darkest hours of 
life; and affords a remedy to every trou* 
ble. The sufferings of this presera time art 
not worthy- to he compared with the gkry 
wobick shaU be revealed^. They appear, 
in this comparative view, as no more 

«oiii Tun it. 
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sfcRMON • than a distressing dream of the night, from 
which one awakes into heahh, and light, 
and joy. Peculiar is this high consolation 
to the religion of Christ, It is what all 
nations had eagerly wished for; what all 
philosophy had anxiously sought to dis- 
cover; bijt what no research, no philoso- 
})hy were able to ascertain to mankind, till 
Christ brought the assurance of life and 
immortality from heaven; and conferrjed 
on his disciples this noble and inestimable 
gift. 

Thus, on the whole, the Christian doc- 
trine is found to be the great medicine of 
life. It is the balm of human sorro\ys and 
cares. In our present state, where so many 
are suffering actual distress, of one kind 
or other, and where all have reason to 
dread the approach of distress, it is religion 
only that can alleviate the burdens of life, 
and smooth our passage through this evil 
world, Let this view of religion per- 
suade us to improve the sacred ordinance 
of our Lord's supper for coming unto Christ 
in the way before explained : that is, join- 
ing ourselves to him as his disciples ; his 

7 disciples, 
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disciples, not in words and professions only, sermon 
but in heart and in truth; taking upon us 
his yoke^ as is added in the words imme- 
diately following the text: and learning of 
him who is meek and lowly in heart. Let 
those who labour under the sense of re- 
membered follies and crimes, come unto 
Christ with f)enitent dispositions, and they 

• 

shall obtain pardon. Let those who la- 
bour under the suffering of present, or 
the apprehension of future sorrows, co?ne 
unto Christy and they shall receive consola- 
tion. All who are in any sense heavy laden^ 
coming untc5 him, shall find rest to their 
souls. 

Before concluding this discourse, there 
is another set of men not yet mentioned , 
to whom I must also address the exhort-^ 
ation in the text ; those I mean who, la* 
bouring under none of the distressful bur- 
dens of life, are surfeited of its pleasures j 
who labour under the burden - only of Ian* 
guid ease, and the load of insipid prospe- 
rity. You drag, my friends, but a miserable 
existence. Oppressed by no sorrow, you 
feel vacuity and dissatisfaction within ; you 

H 3 are 
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SERMON arc often weary of Life j and in your so* 
litary hours, are disposed to confess that all 
you have experienced is vanity. Where- 
fore should you any longer spend your 
money for that nvhicb is not breads and your 
labour for that which satisfeth not ? Come to 
the waters which are now offered to you^ and 
drink. Hear^ and your souls shall live. 
Retreat from the corrupting vanities of the 
world to Christ, to religion, and to virtue. 
New sources of enjoyment shall then be 
opened to you. A world yet untried shall 
display itself to your view. You shall be 
formed to a relish for the quiet and inno- 
cent pleasures of piety and devotion; of 
friendship and good affections s of useful 
knowledge, and virtuous activity ; of calm 
society and seasonable retirement ; pleasures 
of whieb at present you have no concept 
ti<m; but whidiy upon trial, you shall find 
»]|»ertor to the trifling or tubulent iamuse- 
menCs, in which you have hitherto passed 
l&our days. -— The true satisfaction of the 
humaii mind is only to be found in religion 
and goodness; in a purified heart and a 
virtudus life* AH other plans of happiness 
are fallacious, and pregnant with disappoint-^ 

5 m^t. 
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itient It is only by acquainting ourselves sermom 
with God that We can find peace : And those 
who are 'Weary and bianiy laden now, shall 
be weary and heavy laden to the end, unless 
they come to him who only can give them 
rest^ 
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On Luxury and Licentiousness. 



Isaiah, v. 12. 

Tbe harp^ and the violy the tabref and pipe ^ 
and wine J are in their feasts ; but they re^ 
gard . not the work of the Lordy heitber 
consider the operation of his hands. 



vi.^^ TT appears from many passages in the 
~~ ' writings of this prophet, that in his 
days great corruption of manners had be- 
gun to take place among the people of 
Israel. Originally a sober and a religious 
nation, accustomed to a simple and pas- 
toral life, after they had enlarged their 
territories by conquest, and acquired 
wealth by commerce, they gradually con- 
tracted 
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tracted habits of luxury; and luxury soon sermpn 
introduced its usual train of attending evils. 
In the history of all nations the same cir- 
culation of manners has been found ; and 
the age in which we live resembles, in this 
respect, the ages which have gone before it. 
Forms .of iniquity may vary ; but the cor- 
rupt . propensities of men remain at all 
times . much the same ; and revolutions 
from primitive simplicity to the refine- 
ments of criminal luxury have been 
often exhibited on the stage of the world. 
The reproof directed in the text to the 
Jews, of that antient age will be found 
equally applicable to the manners of many 
in modern times. In discoursing from it, 
I shall first consider the character of those 
who are described in the text, and shew the 
guilt that is involved in it. I shall next 
consid^ the duties which persons of that 
character are supposed to have neglected; 
to , regard ^ the work of the Lord^ and to con^ 
sider the operation of bis bands. 

- ■ • 

I. When we take into view the cha- 

• ■ * '. 

racter pointed at in the text, it is evident 

that 
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iSRMON that what the prophet means to reprove 
is the spirit of inconsiderate dissipation, 
of intemperate indulgence, and irrdigious 
luxury. It is not the feast and the wine^ 
the harp and the viol^ which he means to 
condemn. Music and wine are, in them^ 
;ielves, things of innocent nature: Nay^ 
when temperately enjoyed, they may be 
employed for useful purposes ; for affording 
relaxation from the oppressive cares of 
life, and for promoting friendly intercourse 
among men. The opulent are not pro* 
hibited from enjoying the good things of 
this word, which Providence has bestowed 
upon them. Religion ndther abolishes the 
distinction of rank, fas the vain philosophy 
of some would teach us to do;) nor intern- 
feres with a modest and decent indulgence 
of pleasure. It is the criminal abuse of 
pleasure which is here censured; that 
thoughtless and intemperate enjoyment of 
it which wholly absorbs the time and at- 
tention of men; which obliterates every 
serious thought of the prqper business of 
life ; and efiaces the sense of religion and 
ofGoc}« 

It 
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It may be proper to remark, that it is sermon 
not open and direct impiety, which is liud 
to the charge of the persons here cha- 
racterised. It is not said, that in their 
feast they scofied at religion, or blasphemed 
the name of God. To this summit of 
wickedness these persons have not yet ar- 
rived ; perhaps the age in which they lived 
gave not its countenance to this wantonness 
of impiety. It is merely a negative crime of 
which they are accused, that they regarded 
not the work of the Lord^ neither considered 
the operation of his hands. But this ab- 
sence of all religious impressions is here 
pointed out, as sufficient to stigmatise 
their characters with guilt. As soon as the 
tense of a Supreme Being is lost, the great 
check is taken off, which keeps under r^- 
str^t the passions of men. Mean desires 
and low pleasures take place of the greater 
and nobler sentiments which reason and 
religion insjnre. Amidst the tumult ol^th 
wine, and the feast ^ all proper views of \xa* 
man life are i^igotten. The duties which, 
as men, they Imve to perform, the part 
they ha^ve to act in &e world, and the 

distresses 
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SERMON distresses to which they are exposing them- 
selves, are banished from their thoughts. 
Tthmorrow shall be as this day^ and more 
abundantly^ is the only voice. Inflamed by 
society, and circulated from one loose com- 
panion to another, the spirit of riot groves 
and swells, till it ends in brutal excess. 

Were such disorders rare and occasional 
merely, they might perhaps be forgotten 
and forgiven. But nourished by repetition 
and habit, they grow up among too many, 
to become the businesis and occupation of 
life. By these unfortunate votaries of 
pleasure, they are accounted essential to 
happiness. Life appears to stagnate v^ith- 
out them. Having no resource within 
themselves, their spirits sink, and their very 
being seems annihilated, till the return of 
their favourite pleasures awaken within them 
some transient sparkles of joy. Idleness, 
ease, and prosperity, have too natural a 
tendency to generate the follies and vices now 
described. Because they have no changes^ 
said the Psalmist, therefore they fear not 
God*. They are the dark/ and solitary 

* Psalm It. 19. 

hours 
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hours of life, which recall men to recol* sermon 
lection and wisdom. They show to the 
unthinking what this world really is, and 
what may be expected from it. But the 
day that is always bright and unclouded, 
is not made for men. It flatters them 
with .the dangerous illusion, that it is in 
their' power to render life one scene of 
pleasure; and that they have no other 
business on earth, but to spread the feast^ 
and call the harp and the viol to sound. 
But the examples are so frequent, of the 
dangers and the crimes which arise from 
an .intemperate abuse of pleasure, that on 
this part of the subject it seems needless 
to insist any longer. I proceed, there- 
fore, 

II. To consider the duties which men 
are accused of having neglected; and 
which it is here supposed, if duly at* 
tended, to, would have acted as the cor* 
rectives of dissolute and irreligious lux- 
ury j * these are, to regard the work of the 
Lord^ ^ and to consider the operation of bis 
bands4^^By recommending such duties, I 
do pot mean to represent it as requisite 

that 
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SERMON that, the feast should be turned into an 
act of worship ; that the countenances of 
Dfien should be always grave; or that, 
in the hours of amusement and of social 
festivity, no subject may employ thdr 
thoughts and their discourse, except God 
and a future state. All extremes in re- 
ligion are dangerous; and by carrying 
austerity too far, we are in hazard of 
only promoting hypocrisy. But though 
some in the last age, might be prone to 
this extreme; yet, at the present day, 
there is not much occasion for warn* 
ing men against it. — What I now in- 
sist upon is, that all our pleasures ought 
to be tempered with a serious sense of 
God; that scenes of gaiety and enjoy- 
ment should never .make us forget that 
we are subjects of his government, and 
have a part allotted us to acr in this world; 
that on no occasion they should be pro* 
longed so much, repeated so often, or buf- 
fered to transport us so far, as to lead u^ 
to break any of the Divine laws, or tb 
act inconsistently with the character of 
nfien and Christians. A prevailing sense 6^ 
God, on th^ mind is to he ever hejld the 

surest 
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surest gnard of innocence and virtae^ amidst sermoxi 
the allttrexnf nts of pleasure. It is the salu- 
tary mixture which must be infused into the 
cop of joy, in order to render it safe and 
innoxious. 

This sense of God should lead us in the 
langufige of the prophet, to regard the work 
of the Lerd^ and to consider the operation of 
bis hands i which expressions may be un» 
derstood as requiring us to have God upon 
our thoughts under two views; te regard 
bis workj as the Author of nature; and to 
ctmsider the operation of his hands^ as the 
Governor of the world. Let us attend 
more particularly to each of these views 
of the Supreme Being. 

. In d>e first place, we are to view God 
as the Author of nature, or to regard the 
wnrk of the Lord. With his works we 
JUse in every place surrounded. We can 
<:^ Qur eyes no where, without discern* 
ing; the hand of Him who. formed them, 
if the grossness of oUr minds will only 
9Skov US to behold Him.. Let giddy and 
tbQUghtless men turn aside a little from 
1^ htrants of not. Let them stand stilly 

and 
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SERMON and contemplate the wondrous works of 
Gods and make trial of the effect w'ich 
such contemplation would produce, — It 
were good for them that even indepen- 
dently of the Author, they were more 
acquainted with his works ^ good for 
them, that from the societies of loose and 
dissolute men, they would retreat to the 
scenes of nature ; would oftener dwell 
among them, and enjoy their beauties. 
This would form them to the relish of 
uncorrupted innocent pleasures ; and make 
them feel the value of calm enjoyments, 
as superior to the noise and turbulence 
of licentious gaiety. From the harmo- 
ny of nature and of nature's works, they 
would learn to hear sweeter sounds than 
what arise from the viol^ the tabrety end 
the pipe. 

But to higher and more serious thoughts 
these works of nature give occasion, when 
considered in conjunction with the Creator 
who made them. — Let me call on you, 
my friends, to catch some interval of re- 
flection, some serious moment, for look- 
ing with thoughtful eye on the \vorld 
around you. Lift your view to that 

immense 
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immense ardj of heaven which encom- sermqw 
passes you above. Behold the sun in all 
Jbis splendour I'oUing over your head by 
dayj and the moon by night, in mild 
^d serene majesty, surrounded with that 
iiost of stars which present to your ima- 
■gination an innumerable multitude of 
worlds. Listen to the awful voice of 
■thunder. Listen to the roar of. the tem- 
pest, and the ocean. Survey the wonders 
•that fill the earth which you inhabit. 
Contemplate a steady and powerful Hand, 
bringing round spring and summer, au- 
tumn and winter, in regular course; de- 
corating this earth with innumerable 
beauties, diversifying it with innumerable 
inhabitants, pouring forth comforts on all 
that live; and, at the same time, over- 

• 

awing the nations with the violence of 
the • elements, when it pleases the Creator 
to ^et them forth. — After you have view- 
ed yourselves as surrounded with such a 
seeiie; of wonders ; after you have beheld, 
qti every haind, such an astonishing dis- 
p^ of majesty united with wisdom and 
^g9odness> are you not seized with sp- 
l^fm an4 serious awe ? Is there not some*- 
Vol. IV. I thing 
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SERMON thing which whispers you within, that to 
this great Creator reverence and homage 
are due by all the rational beings whom 
he has made? Admitted to be spectators 
of his works, placed in the niidst of so 
many great and interesting objects/ can you 
believe that you were brought hither for 
no purpose; but to immerse yourselves in 
gross and brutal, or, at best, in trifling 
pleasures; lost to all sense of the wonders 
you behold; lost to all reverence of that 
God who gave you being, and who has 
erected this amazing fabric of nature^ on 
which you look only with stupid and xm- 
meaning eyes ? —7 No : Let the scenes which 
you behold prompt correspondent feel- 
ings. Let them awaken you from the 
degrading intoxication of licentiousness, 
into nobler emotions. Every object which 
you view in nature, whether great or 
small, ^serves to instruct you. The star 
and the insect, the fiery meteor and the 
flower of spring, the verdant fidd and 
the lofty mountain, all exhibit a Supreme 
Power, before which you ought to treinUe 
and adore; all preach the doctrine, 'all 
inspire the spirit of devotion and revc- 

renc©. 
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rence. Regarding^ then, the work of the sermon 
Lordy let rising emotions of awe and gra* 
titude call forth from your souls such 
sentiments as these: — " Lord, wherever I 
" am, and whatever I enjoy, may I never 

forget thee, as the Author of nature! 

May I never forget that I am thy crea- 
f* ture and thy subject ! In this magnificent 

temple of the universe, where thou hast 

placed me, may I ever be thy faithful 
" worshipper, and may the reverence and 
** the jfear of God be the first sentiments 
*/ of my heart!" — It is to such considera- 
tion of God I would now recal your 
thoughts from, the wine and the feast ^ as 
proper to check the spirit of levity and 
folly s and to inspire manly and becoming 
sentiments, in the place of criminal dissipa- 
tion. But, 

In the second place, there is a considera- 
tion of a nature still more serious to be 
employed for the same purpose ^ the con- 
sideration of God as not only the Author 
of nature, . but the Governour of his crea- 
.turcs. While we regard the work of the 
Lord, we are also to consider the never-ceas- 

I 2 ins: 
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iSERMoKF ing operation &f his bands. We arc to look 
up to an awful and irresistible Providence^ 
stretching its arm over our heads j direct- 
ing the fate of men, and dispensing at 
its pleasure happiness or misery. In the 
giddy moments of jollity, the wanton and 
thoughtless are apt to say : " Let us eat and 
f^ drink^ for to-morrow we die. Nothing 
^* is better for man, than to rqoice as 
^* much as he can. all the days of his vain 
" life; and to keep himself undisturbed 
*^ by superstitious terrours. He who sit- 
*^ teth in the heavens bestows no minute 
attention on the sons of earth. He per- 
mits all things to come alike to dlli one 
" event to happen to the righteous and to the 
:" wicked.'' — Be assured, my brethren, it 
is. not so. You greatly deceive your- 
selves, by imagining fhat your Creatt>r 
and Governour is indifferent to the part 
you are now acting ; or that the * distri- 
bution of good and evil, which now takes 
place, has no relation to your moral coa* 
duct. In some instances, that relation may 
not be apparent j because the moral govern- 
ment of God is not completed in this world:. 
But a multitude of proofs shew government 

to 
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to be already begun ; and point out to you sermok 
the train in which yo^u may expect it to 
proceed. 

In the history of all ages and nations, 
you cannot but have observed a thousand 
instance^ in which the operation of the divine 
hand has been displayed; overtaking evil- 
doei^ sooner or later with punishment, and 
bringing on their own heads the ruin they 
had devised for others. You are not to 
knagiiM that this displifcasure of Providencfe 
is exerted only against the ambitious, the 
treacherous, and the cruel, who are tht 
authors of extensive misery to the world. 
Under this idea, perhaps you may be desir- 
ous to shelter yourselves, that your excesses 
are of a harmless kirwl ; that you seek no- 
thing miore than the enjoyihent of your own 
^easuresj that your feast and your 'wim 
ittttrfbre not with the ohJer of the worM^; 
and that therefore you have done nothinj^ 
which should awake the sleeping thuff- 
dcr, and bring it down from heaven oh 
your heads^ Though not staihed with 
t^e blackeet colours of guilt, your corf- 
duct may nevertheless be highly offen- 
sive to the Ruler of the world; His go*- 

^13 vernment 
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SERMON vcrnment is not of that indolent inattcn^ 
five kind, which allows impunity to every 
lesser criminal. He beholds with displea- 
sure the behaviour of those who degrade 
their nature by vicious disorders ; and con- 
taminate, by their example, every society 
with which they are connected. His mea- 
sures are taken, that, in one way or other, 
they shall suffer. 

Look around the circle of yout ac- 
quaintance, and observe, whether " they 
arc not the sober, the industrious, and the 
virtuous, who visibly prosper in the world, 
and rise into reputation and influence; ob- 
serve whether the licentious aiid intem- 
perate are not constantly bumbled and 
checked by some dark reverse either in 
their health or their fortune ; whether the 
irreligious and profligate are ever suffered 
to escape long, without being marked with 
infamy, and becoming objects of con- 
tempt.— I ask, to what cause this is to be 
ascribed, but to that operation of the band 
of God which I am now calling you to 
consider? Does it not obviously carry 
the marks of a plan, a system of things 
contrived and fore-ordained by Providence, 

6 for 
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for rewarding virtue, and punishing vice sermqn 
la every- form of its disorders ? — The Go- 
vernour of the world need not for this pur- 
pose step from his throne, qr put forth hia. 
hand from the clouds. With admirable, 
wisdom he hath so ordered the train of 
human affairs, that, in their natural course,, 
men's own wickedness shall reprove them^. 
and their blacksli dings correct them -^ that they 
shall he made to eat the fruit of their doings^ 
and to fall into the pit which themselves had 
digged. 

Xbcse things have been always so , ap- 
parent to observation, that though a man 
may have been seduced into irregular 
qnd evil courses during his life, yet, at 
the close of it, it seldom happens but he 
discerns their pernicious nature, and con- 
demns himself for them. Never, per- 
haps, was there a father, who, after he. 
had spent his days in idleness, dissipation, 
and luxury, did not, when dying, adipo- 
nish the children whom he loved, to hold 
a more honourable course, to follow the 
paths of virtue, to fear God, and to fulfil 
properly the duties of their station. — To 
ypursejves, indeed, I cqn confidently ap- 
, J 4 peal, 
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RisioN peal, whether what I am now saying, be: 
riot confirmed by your own testimony. 
After you have been guilty of some cri- 
rtiinal acts, in the course of those riotous 
jfleastires which ydu indulge, have you 
not, at certain times, felt the stings of 
rrindrse? Were you not obliged to con- 
fess to yourselves that a sad prospect of 
iftisery was opening before you, if such 
caicsesses were to continue ? Did you not 
hear an inward voice upbraiding you, for 
having sunk and degraded your charac-' 
ter so far below that of many of your 
equals around you ? — My friends, what 
was this but the voice of God, speaking, 
as the Governour of his creatures, within 
your heart; testifying loudly that your 
course of life was displeasing to himj 
and warning you of punishments that 
were to follow. If his displeasure against 
you is already begun to be testified, can 
you tell where it is to stop, or how long 
it may continue to pursue you, throughout 
future stages of your existence? fFbo 
kncweth the power of his wrath? — »Ta 
this awful, this warning voice, will you 
not be persuaded reverently to listen ? Im- 
pressed 
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pressed by the dread authority which it car- sermoic ■ 
ries, shall you not fall down on your knees 
before your Maker, imploring his mercy to 
pardon your past offences, and his grace ta 
rectify your future way ? 

Such ought to be the effects of the con- 
sideration of God as the Obvernour of the 
world. It leads to thoughts of a very se- 
rious nature. When we regard the work of^ 
the Lord^ artd contemplate him as the Author* 
of the universe, such cbntemplation prompts^ 
devotion. But when we consider the opera- 
tion rfbfs bands in providence, and contem- 
plate him as* the Governour of Mankind, such^ 
contemplation prompts humiliation before 
him for ofienccs committed. The former 
addresses itsdf to the ingenuous sentiments 
that are left in the licart; and awakens a 
sense of our un worthiness, in neglecting the 
Author of naturt amidst our riotous plea« 
sui^. The latter addresses itself to our re-' 
gard for safety and happiness ; and awakens\ 
fear and dread, from consciousness of the 
guilt we have contracted. Hence springs 
tip in every, thoughtful mind, an anxious 
eoncem to avert the displeasure, and regain 

the 
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SERMON the fevour of that Supreme Being to wbofl^ 
we are all subject. This, among uncnlight- 
ened nations, gave rise to sacrifices, expia- 
tions, and all the rites of humble, though^ 
superstitious worship. Among nations, wha 
have been instructed in true religion, senti- 
ments of the same nature pave the way for 
prayer, repentance, faith, and all those duties,^ 
by means of which we may hope, through 
a divine Mediator and Intercessor, to be rc^ 
conciled to heaven. » Natural and revealed 
religion here appear in concord. We behold 
the^ original, dictatjss of the human heart lay-, 
ijig a foundation for the glad reception of the 
ccnnfortable tidings of the gospel. 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to shew in 
what manner, by regarding the work of the. 
Lordy and considering the operation of f>is; 
bandsy we may prevent the dangers arising, 
from a thQughtless indulgence of pleasure ; 
we may be furnished with an antidote to 
the poison which is too often mix^ed in that 
intoxicating cup. — Human life is full of 
troubles. We are all tempted to alleviate 
them as much as we can, by freely enjoy- 
ing the pleasurable moments whjch Pfpvi-^ 

4enc9 
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dence thinks fit to allow us. Enjoy them sermon 
we may: But, if we would enjoy them 
safely, and enjoy them long, let us temper 
them. with the fear of God. As soon as 
this is forgotten and obliterated, the sound 
of the harp and the viol is changed into the 
signal of death. The Serpent comes forth 
from the roses where it had lain in ambush, 
and gives a fatal sting. Pleasure in mo- 
deration is the cordial, in excess it is the bane, 
oflife. 
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Psalm xvi.ii. 

T*hou wilt shew me the path of life : In thy 
presence is fulness of joy-^ at thy right band 
there are pleasures for evermore. 

*^^f ^ 'T'HE apostle Peter, in a discourse which 

he held to the Jews, applies this pas- 
sage, in a mystical and prophetical sense, to 
the Messiah *. But, in its literal and pri- 
mitive meaning, it expresses the exalted 
hopes by which the Psalmist David sup- 
ported himself amidst the changes and re^ 
volutions, of which his life was fulL By 

♦ Acts, ii« 85—28. 

these 
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these hopes when flying before Saul, wh&n aBRMON 
driven from his throne, and persecuted by ^''' 
an unnatural son, he was enabled to pre- 
serve his virtue, and to maintain unshaken 
trust in God. — In that early age of th^ 
world, those explicit discoveries of a state 
of immortality^ which we enjoy, had not 
yet been given to mankind. But though 
the Sun of righteousness was not ar;sen, the 
dawn had appeared of that glorious day 
wluch he was to introduce. Even in those 
ancient times, holy men, as the Apostle 
writes to the Hebrews, saw the promises afar 
ojf^ and wfre persuaded of theniy and embraced 
them 5 and^ confessing that they were strangers 
and: pilgrims on e art hi declared that they 
^rn^bt after a better country^ that is an hea^ 
vef^yf. Indeed, in every age, God per- 
iBUited suph hopes to afford support and 
consociation to those who served him. The 
^|{I1 effect of them we behold in those tri?- 
^omj^mt expressions of the text, which are 
to ht the subject of this discourse. They 
lead us to consider, first, The hope of the 
Psalmist in his present state; Thou wilt shew 

* H«b. xi, 13.— i6i 

-■ - ' . - ■,,■•■.' 

me 
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SERMON me the path of life. And^ secondly, the tcr- 
mination of his hope in that foture state, 
where in the presence of God is fulness ofj^i 
and at bis right hand there are pleasures Jbr 
evermore. 

\ 

L T!hou wilt shew me the path of , life. 
This plainly imports,, that there are dif- 
ferent /^//jj, or courses of conduct, which 
may be pursued by men in this world; 
a path which leads to life or happiness; 
and a path which issues in death or de^ 
struction. These opposite lines ofcwi- 
duct are determined by the choice i^ich 
men make of virtue or of vice; and hence 
men are divided into two great classes^ 
according as their inclinations lead them 
to good or to evil. The path of life is 
often a rough and difficult path, followed 
only by a few* The opposite one is the 
broad way, in which the multitude walk; 
seemingly smooth, and strewed with flow- 
ers; but leading in the end to death and 
misery. The path of life Conducts us lip a 
steep ascent. The palace of virtue has, in 
all ages, been represented as placed on the 
summit of a hillj iii the ascent of which 

labour 
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labour is requisite, and difficulties are to sermon 
Ijc surmounted ; and where a conductor w 
is needed, to direct our way, and to aid 
©ur steps. 

Now, the hope which good men enter- 
tain is, that this path of life shall be shewn 
them by God; that, when their intentions 
are upright, God will both instruct them 
concerning the road which leads to true 
•happiness, and will assist them to pursue 
it successfully. Among nations where any 
suitable ideas of God or of virtue began to 
be formed, hopes of this nature also began 
to be entertained. It was consonant to the 
nature of man, to tliink that the Supreme 
.^Being was favourable to virtue. Accord- 
ingly, in the writings of some of the an- 
cient philosophers, we find various obscure 
traces of this belief, that there was a benign 

■ » r" 

heavenly Spirit, who illuminated the minds 
of the virtuous, and assisted their end^r 
vours - to obtain wisdom and happiness. 
They wen asserted, that no man became 
great or good, without some inspiration of 
Heaven. 

* ' But what they indistinctly conceived^ 
smd'Could. not with confidence rely upon, 

^ •• the 
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SERMON the doctrine of Christianity ^hath- clearly 
explained and fully confirmed i expressly 
and frequently teaching, that, not only 
by the external discoveries of revelation, 
^but by the inward operations of his Spi- 
rit, he shews to the humble and virtuous 
the path of life. While^ by his word, 
he instructs them in their duty 5 by^ the 
influence of his grace he assists them in 
the performance of it. In all revelation 
there is certainly no doctrine more com- 
fortable than this. It is to good men 
a noble and pleasing thought, that th^ 
are pursuing a path which God has dis- 
covered and pointed out ta them. For 
.they know that everji path, in which he 
.is their conductor, must he honourably 
must be safe, must bring them in the end 
to felicity. They follow that Shepherd 
pf Israel^ who always leads his flock . into 
ff'een pastures^ and makes them lie down 
beside the still Wifters. At the same tune, 
they know that, if there be truth in re- 
ligion at all, on this principle they may 
securely rest, that the Divine Being will 
never desert those who are endeavouriiag to 
ioiliow out, 96 they can^ the p^th wibkh 

4 he 
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ft 

^]^e has shewn them. He beholds them sermom 
here in a state of great imbecility; sur- 
rounded with much daikness; exposed to 
numb^less dangers, from the temptations 
that. assault them without, and the seduc- 
tion of misguided and disorderly passions 
witlun. In this situation, can they ever 
suspect that the Father of mercies will 
leave his servants, alone and unbefriended, 
to struggle up the hill of virtue, without 
stretching forth a compassionate arm to aid 
their frailty, and to guide them through 
the bewildering paths of life ? Where were 
then the God of love? Where those in- 
finite compassions of his nature, in which 
all his worshippers have been encouraged 
to trust ? — No : He will send forth his 
Ugbt and bis truth to bring them to his holy 
bflL For the righteous Lord loveth right-^ 
eousnesSy and . bis countenance beholdeth the 
Vprigbt. With him there is no oblique 
purpose, to turn him aside from favouring 
the cause of goodness. No undertaking 
to which he has given his countenance 
shaill prove abortive. No promise that he 
hw n^de shall be allowed to fail. Whom 
he Joveth, be loveth to the ^nd. The secret 
VcWmIV, K of 
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SERMON of the Ldrd is with them thai fear hiHiy dkd 

A^ w/// ^A^^ them his cdveriant. TBt fheeA 

toill he guide in judgntefit^ and them 'will 

he teach his 'Way. His ^race shall Be snf^ 

ficient for thefn^ and bis strength he thade 

perfect in their weakness. They go from 

strength io strength \ every one of theth dp^ 

peateth before God in Zion *. — Such arc ihi 

hopes with which good men in the presdtt 

life set forth on a course of pief y ahd virttfe. 

nou wilt shew me the path of life. 1utt us 

now proceed, 

11. To consider the terminatioh of tiK^ 
hopes in a future state. In thy presence is 
fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there dre 
pleasures for evermore. All happiness 8*5- 
suredly dwells with God. The fountain 
of life is justly said to be with him. TH^ 
supreme and independent Being must rtti- 
cessarily possess within himself every prih^ 
ciple of beatitude; and no cauSe froiri 
without can possibly affect his untroubled 
felicity. Among created dependent beihgi- 
happiness flows in scattered and fieBIe 

streams ; streams that are often tinged 

• ■ ■» ■\ 

• Pral; XXT.'f4:.-.9. aCot. xii. 9. Ptd. Izxxir. 7. 

with 
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tflith M. blackness of misery. But from sERigoii 
before the throrte of God issues the rivdr 
of Kft^ full, umhiicd, and pure; and tht 
j^castrres, which now in scanty portions 
we ttt pcrtnittcd to taste, are all derived 
from that source. Whatever gladdens the 
hearts kjI men or angels, with any real 
ahd satisfactory joy, comes from heaven. 
It is a jportion of the pure influence flow-- 
trig from the glory of the Almighty ; a ray 
ismihg frotJi the bright Aess of the everlasting 
life. It is manifest, therefore, that every 
approach to <jrod must be an approach to 
felicity* f he enjoyment of his immei- 
di^te presence must be the cohsiumma- 
tibn of feficity; and it is to this pre^ 
serice the Pialmist here expresses his -hope, 
that the path of Hfi was to conduct 



Irhe whole of what is impliedi in ar-^ 
ri^ng at the presence of the Divinity,' wib 
cannbt expect to Comprehend. Such eX* 
pressioiis as these of Scripture, beholdihg 
the face bf Gdd; being Made glad with fhi 
lighi of his counfen&nc(; and satisfied with 
his likeness i seeing light ifi his light-, seeing 
no longer darkly as through h glass y but face 

K 2 to 
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sxRMON to face \ seeing htm as beis}B.K expressions 
altogether mysterious, conveying sublime, 
though obscure ideas of the most perfect 
happiness and highest exaltation of human 
nature. This we know, that the absence 
of God, the distance at which we are now 
placed from any communication with our 
Creator, is one great source of our infeli- 
city. Faith exerts its endeavours, but often 
ineffectually, to raise our souls to him. He 
is a Go J that bidetb himself His ways seem 
intricate and perplexed. We frequently 
cannot reconcile them to the conceptions 
which we had formed of his nature ; and 
iVith many a suspicion and doubt they per* 
plex Ae enquiring mind. His works wc 
survey with astonishment. We ytronder 
and adore. But while we clearly trace the 
footsteps of their great Author, his presence 
we can never discern. We go forward^ but 
he is not there ^^ and backward^ but wecan^ 
not perceive him ; on the left handy where be 
workethy but we cannot behold him ; he bidetb 
himself on the right handy that we cannot sei 
him*. Hence, amidst the various sor- 
rows and discouragements of the present 

state^ 
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state, that exclafaiation of Job's is often sermon 
drawn forth from the pious heart, O that I 
knew where I might find him, that I might 
come even to bis seat ! * 

Surrounded by such distressing obscu- 
rity, no hope more transporting can be 
opened to a good man, than that a period 
is to come when he shall be allowed to 
draw nearer to the author of his exist- 
ence, and to enjoy the sense of his presence. 
In order to convey some faint idea of that 
future bliss, by such an image as we can 
now employ, let the image be taken from 
the most glorious representative of the Su- 
preme being, with which we are acquainted 
in this world, the Sun in the heavens. As 
that resplendent luminary cheers and re- 
vives the universe, when, after the dark- 
ness of the tempestuous night, it comes 
forth in the morning with its brightest 
lustre, and inspires every heart with glad- 
ness; as ascending gradually through the 
heavens, it converts that whole vast ex- 
tent, over which its beams are diffused, 
into a region of lights and thus changes 

* Job| xxiiii 3. 

K 3 entirely 
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sm^^ entirjely tli^ state qf obi?pts by ^rrayii?^ 
rsr'.all n«durc m feeAuty, an4 ^r^§formipg it 
ifito th^ iim^ge pf its gwn brightness : — 
Some such change jjis this, tljpugh i,n a 
cjegree infinitely superjlour, we piay .cpQpejve 
the rev.elation of the Diyinp Pjresgjice to 
pjo4uce upon the huroan sou]. / m// 
kehold thy face in righteousness ; / j^^ £^e 
satis^ed when I awake with thy likeness. — 
But, withpjgijt eadeavoijring fjartjiep to ijo- 
ifM inysteries , which w.e cannot explpis, 
there are two sublimp and expressivie vieyy,§ 
of the Pirine Essence given us in scrip- 
ture, on which it xmy be edifying th^ 
our thoughts should rest for .a little, in 
order to aid our conceptions of the bl.e$sp4- 
ness of good men hereafter, in the pre* 
sence of God. If is said, God is light -y^ 
God is love-f. Let u§ consider yvhat j^/- 
ness of joy must arise from ^uch njani- 
festsitions of the Divine Essence tp the 
blessed. 

God is Light. The revelation of his pre- 
sence infers^ of course, a coqipletp diffw-* 

♦ I JohD| ugf f I John, iv. 8. 

sion 
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^on of light luid knowledge amon'g 9U sernion 
^v^ pju^a^ of that pretf^nce* This un- 
questionably forms a pritnary ingredient 
of h^ppineas. Ignorance, or the want of 
light/ is t)>c source of all oiir present mis- 
conduct^ and all our misfortunes. The 
hoMtt of man is daik; and in the dark* 
^^a^ of his heart is the seat of his corrupr 
^n. He is unable to discern what is 
^u^y gQod. Perpetually employed iu 
fcareh of happiness, he is perpetually mis- 
led }>y false appearances of it. T];ie 
c^fojjirs of his understanding impose upon 
)s^ pa$$ions; and, in consequence of the 
wrQng directions which his passions take, 
\^ i$ ijietrayed into a thousand disorders. 
Hem;e e^nsuality, covetousness, and all the 
violent contests with others about trifles, 
ivhich occasion so much misery, and so 
fi^ny Crimes in the world. He feedeth on 
ashes ^ a deceived heart hath turned Mm 
aside^ that he cannot deliver his soul^ nor say^ 
Is there mt a //> in my right haniP^*-^ 
Once open to him the perfect sources of 
^iiowledge and truth \ suppose him placed 

* Isaiah, xliv. so. 

K 4 in 
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1SBSMW in the presence of that God who w 
Ligbf^f suppose him illuminated by light 
derived immediately from the Supreme 
Beings presently all his former crrours 
would fly away, as mists are dispelled by 
the rising sun. His whole nature would 
bib^ changed and reformed. The pn^a« 
A^e$ which obscured his understandli^ 
wguld be removed* The seductions of hb 
passions would disappear. Rectitude and 
virtue, having nothing now to obstruct 
their entrance, would take entire posses- 
sion of his heart. Angels are happier 
than men, because they enjoy more en- 
larged knowledge and views ; because they 
labour under none of our unhappy decep- 
tions, but see the truth as it is in itself; 
see it, as it is in God. Sharing the samfc 
light which illuminates them, good men 
in a future state will share in their fe- 
licity. 

Moreover, the light that flows from 
the presence of Him who is the origins^ 
source of light, not only banishes miseries 
which were the effects of former darkness, 
but also confers the most exquisite enjoy- 

^'ment. 
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nwnt * The knowledge afforded us at sermon 
present serves to supply our most pressing 
wants'; but it does no more. It is always 
imperfect and unsatisfactory; nay, much 
painful anxiety it often leaves. Narrow 
is the sphere within which the mind 
can see at all ; and even there it can si6t 
only darkly as through a glass. But whiiM 
it shall be enlarged beyond this duiK^ 
territory, let loose from this earthly pri* 
son, and in God^s light permitted to see 
%i&/, the most magnificent and glorious 
spectacle must open to the view of th^ 
purified spirit. What must it be to be-* 
hold the whole stupendous scene of na« 
ture unveiled, and its hidden mysteries 
disclosed! To trace the wise and just 
government of the Almighty, through all 
those intricacies which had so long per-* 
plexed us ! To behold his hand conduct- 
ing ten thousand worlds, which are now 
uidcnown to US; and throughout all the 
regions of boundless space, to vie# wis* 
dom and goodness perpetually acting, and 
diversifying its operations in forms of 
endless variety! Well may such discove* 
jries inspire th^t song of the blessed, which 

the 
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SERMON the apostle John heard m the voice of many 
waterf^ and as the voice of mighty thunder^ 
ingSy saying^ Alleluia ! for the Lord God 
omnipotent reignetb. Great and marvelbm 
qre thy works ^ Lord God Almighty I just 
an^true are thy ways ^ thou King of saints I "^ 
As Gfid is Lights so also it is 9aid ia scrips 
tare. 

Cod is Love. His presence must of 
course difFose love ^ungng all who are 
permitted to dwell in it. He that bvetb 
noty knoweth not God. He that dwflletb 
in lonye^ dweileth in God^ and God in bim. ^ 
Were man a single, solitary being, the 
full enjoyment of light might suffice fpr 
his happiness; as the perfection of know- 
ledge would rectify and improve to. the 
highest all his faculties. But both here 
and hereafter, he is connected with other 
beings. Heaven implies a society; and 
ihe felicity of that society is constituted 
by the perfection of Ipve and goodness, 
j3.owing from the presence of the God of 
Jove^ 

* Rev. xix. 6. ; xv. 3. f i John, ir. 8. l6« 

Hence 
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He^GC follows the entire pxjirificjitiop of *P^^ 
hujnan * mature from all tbx)«e mal^ey^ent 
pasgion^, w^ich have sp ' loijg repidere^ ovf 
abode on earth the ajbode of mist^ry. W? 
gf.eatly deceive ourselves, wfeen we charge 
ojir chjief distresses merely to tjie apcounjt 
of our e;^,ten>al condition in the wpflc?, 
f ropi tlje disadvantages attending it, I ad- 
5)JLt, tjhat w^ may often have been expose4 
to suffer. We hgivc met with dis- 
appoinjm.ent;? in our pursuits. By the 
arfoyr? of misfortune, we may have 
been wojindecj. Under infirmities of 
jbody, we m&y have languished. But on 
this we ijiay depend, that the worst evili 
of our p.resei)t condition arise from th? 
wa.nj of goodijess ^nd love j froaji the dis- 
prdgr^ of selfish passions; from the irrita- 
tion which these occasion when working 
within ourselves, and the distress which 
tb^y produce when breaking out upoa 
us from others \ in a word, from th^ 
corrupted state of temper, and that recipro- 
qation of jealousies, suspicJLons, and inju- 
ries, which is ev<er taking place amopg 
the societies of nsnen. Could you banish 
digtrftif, jcrjift, ao4 ypcharitablwess, from 
' the 
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SERMON the earth, and form all mankind into an 
vn. * 

assembly of the just and the benevolent; 
could you inspire every heart with kind 
affections, and render every one friendly 
and generous to his neighbour ; you would 
banish at once the most afflictive tribe af 
human evils. Seldom would the voice of 
complaint be heard. All natur^ would 
assume a different aspect. Cheerfulness 
would be seen in every countenance. Pa- 
radise would return. The wilderness 
would smile; the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. -^Uow such are the effects 
which the presence of the God of love 
must produce on the inhabitants above; 
beholding his glory ^ they are changed into 
the same image. In that temple of eternal 
love, which his presence has hallowed and 
consecrated, no sound but the voice of 
harmony is ever heard; no apyearances^ 
ever present themselves but those of peace 
and joy. 

Thus, considering God under these two 
illustrious characters which are given of 
him in scripture, as Lights and as LovCy \t 
follows that in his presence there must be 

fulnesSi 
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Jiilness of joy. But I am far from saying sermon 
,that the few imperfect hints I have now 
given exhaust, or even approa<^ to the sum 
of those pleasures for evermore which are at 
God's right hand. Ten thousand plea* 
?ures are there, which now we have nei* 
ther faculties to comprehend, nor powers 
to enjoy. Behind that mysterious cloud, 
which covers the habitation of eternity, 
the view of mortals cannot penetrate. 
Content with our humble and distant 
«ituation, we must as yet remain. Faith 
can only look to those glories from afar. 
In patient silence, it must wait, trust, and 
adore. 

Supposing the ideas which I have set 

before you, in this discourse, to be no 

more than the speculations of a contem* 

plative mind, such as were wont of old 

to be indulged by the philosophers of. the 

Platonic school, still they would deserve 

attention, on account of their tendency to 

purify and elevate the mind. But when 

they are considered in connection with a 

revelation, which, upon grounds the most 

unquestionable, vre beUjpve to be divine, 

^ey are entitled to.commaQd, 7x91 attei> 

tion 
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BjE^iatim tmly, but reverence and faith. — Thdy 
i' present to tts such high expedtatiotti 
as are Suffifeierit to determine every reasoitt* 
atble tnan to tile choice of virtue ; to sup- 
port him under all its present discourage- 
ments, and to comfort him in the hotif 
of death. Justly may they excite in oCif 
hearts, that ardent aspirsftion of the Psalm* 
ist: My soUl thirsteth for GoJ^ for ihi 
li*Oing God; Oh ! when shall I come, and up* 
peat before him! ^ — But, with this wish iri 
our hearts, nf^ver, I beseech you, let ti^ 
fofgct what was set forth in the first part 
of this discourse ; that in order to arrivd 
at the presence of God, the path of Ufi 
must previously be shewn to us by him, ahd 
that in this path We must persevere to 
the end. These two things cannot be dis- 
joined, at virtuous life and a happy eter-t 
flity. Wht^ shall ascend unto the hill of the 
Lord^ &fid who shall stand in his hotj 
placed He only who hath clean hands and 
d pure heart. Between a corrupted heart 
and the God of light and love, there' 
never can be any connection. But of 
this we ftiay rest assured, that the path of 
p^ty aiMtf virtue, pursued with a firm arid 

5 constant 
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constant spirit, will, in the end, through sermon 
the merits of our blessed Redeemer, bring 
"HS to that presence, where is fulness of ioy^ 
'and where are pleasures for evermore. 
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SERMON VIII. 

On Curiosity concerning the Affairs 

of Others. 



John, xxi. 22, 

Feter seeing him^ sattb to Jesus ^ Lordy and 
what shall this man do ? Jesus saith unto 
hinty If I will that he tarry till I come^ 
what ii that to thee? Follow thou me. 

5ERM0N npHESE words occurred in a confcr- 

VIII. X . 

ence which our Lord held with 
Simon Peter, after his resurrection from 
the dead. Conscious of the disgrace which 
he had incurred by his late denial of his 
Master, Peter must at this time have ap- 
peared before him with shame. Our Lord, 
after a tacit rebuke, implied in the question 
which he repeatedly puts to him, ^imon^ 

6 son 
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son of Jonas^ lovest thou me ? restorfes him, ^^^^,°^ 
with great benignity, to his office as aft 
apostle, by giving the commandment tcf 
feed bis sheep \ and intimates also, that it 
should be Jiis lot to suffer death in the 
cause of his Master, The apostle John, 
distinguished here by the denomination of 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, being pre- 
sent at this conversation, Peter, who was 
always eager and forward, looking to John,- 
puts this question to our Saviour, Lord^ 
and what shall this man do? '' What shall 
^* be his. employment ? what his rank and 
*' station in thy kingdom ? what his future 
'* fate in life ?" — By what principle, Peter 
was moved to put this unseasonable and 
improper question to his Master, whether 
it arose from mere curiosity, or from some 
emotion , of rivalship and jealousy, does 
xiot appear; but it is plain that our Lord 
vvas;?^ dissatisfied with the enquiry which 
he made J and presently he checks Peter's 
curiosity, by a severe reply; JFbat is that 
to thee f "What is it to thee what this 
'^ man shall do ? what shall be his rank ; or 
*' what the circumstances of his life or his 
'' death ? Attend thou to thine own duty". 
Vol. IV. L "Mind 
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^^^'^^ " Mind thy proper concerns^ Fulfil the 
" part which I have allotted to tfaee. F#/- 
^^ low tbou jw^." — The instruction which 
arises from this conversatioa of our Lead's 
i^with, Peter, is, That all prying enqvuiies 
into the state, circumstanced, or character of 
others, are reprehensible and impn^per; that 
to eveiy man a particular charge is^^sissigiMi 
by his Lord and Master, the fuliument <tf 
which ou^t to be the primary object of his 
attention, mthout officiously tlmisting him* 
self into the concehis of others* The iUus^ 
tnition of these points shall make th« sulgect 
6f die present discourse. 

That idle curiosity, that inquisitiv4i and 
meddling spirit^ which leads men to pry 
into the affairs of their neighbours, is re- 
prehensible on three accounts. It interrupts 
the good order, and breaks the peace of 
society. It brings forward and nourislKS 
several bad passions. It draws men aside 
from a proper attention to the discharge of 
thdr own duty. 

It interrupts, I say, the order, and 
breaks the peace of society. In this vt^orld 

we 
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we are linked together by many ties. We "^^^ 
are bound by duty, and we are prompted 
by interest, to give mutual assistance, and 
to perform friendly offices to each other. 
But those friendly offices are perfomied 
to most advantage, when we avoid tio 
interfere unnecessarily in the concerns of 
our ne^hbour. Every man has his own 
part to act, has his own interest to consult, 
has affiiirs of his own to manage, which 
hfs neighbour has no call to scrutinise. 
Human life then proceeds in its most na- 
tursd and orderly train, when every one 
keeps within the bounds of his proper 
province; when, as long as his pursuits 
are fair and lawful, he is allowed, with- 
out disturbance, to conduct them in his 
own way. That ye study to be quiet ^ and 
to do your own iusiness^j is the apostoli- 
tal rtile, and indeed the great rule, for 
preservation of harmony and order. But 
so it is, that, in every age, a set of men 
have existed, who, driven by an unhappy 
activity of spirit, oftener perhaps than by 
any settled design of doing ill, or any mo- 

^* ♦ I Thesi.iv. ii. 
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fiERMpN tivcs of ambition or interest, Ibve to . inter- 

VIII, 

meddle where they have no concern, to 
inquire into the private affairs of others, 
and, from the imperfect information which 
they collect, to form conclusions concerning 
ttheir circumstances and character* These 
are they who, in Scripture, are charac- 
terised as tatlerSy and busy bodies Jn other 
men's matters^ and from whom we aje called 
to turn away^ -^ . 

Though persoijs of this description 
should be prompted by nothing but vain 
<:urio.sity, they are, nevertheless, dangerous 
troublers of the world. While they con^ 
ceivc themselves to be inoffensive, theyai'e 
sowing dissension and feuds. Crossing the 
lines in which others move, they create 
confusion, and awaken resentment. For 
every man conceives himself to be in- 
jured, when he finds another intruding into 
his affairs, and, without any title, taking 
upon him to examine his conduct. Being 
, improperly and unnecessarily disturbed, 
he claims the right of disturbing in his 
turn those who wantonly have troubled 
him. Hence, many a friendship has been 
broken} the peace of many a family has 

^ been 
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been overtlirown: and much bitter and sehmon 

VlTI. 

lasting discord has been propagated through 
society. 

While this spirit of meddling curio-' 
sity injures so considerably the peace and 
good order of the world, it also nourishes 
among* individuals who are addicted to 
it, a multitude of bad passions. Its most 
frequent source is mere idleness, which, in 
itself a vice, never fails to engender many 
vices more. The mincTof man cannot be 
long without some food to nourish the ac- 
tivity of its thoughts. The idle, who have 
no nourishment of this sort within them- 
selves, feed their thoughts with . inquiries 
into the Conduct of their neighbours. 
The inquisitive and curious are always 
talkative. What they learn, or fancy 
themselves to have learned, concerning 
others, they are generally in haste to di- 
vulge. A tale which the malicious have 
invented, and the credulous have pro- 
pagated J a . rumour which, arising among 
the multitude, and transmitted by one to 
another, has, in every step of its progress, 
gained fresh additions, becomes in the end 
V ' L 3 the 
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^BWjcoN the foundation of confident assertion, and 
of rash and severe judgment. 

It is often by a spirit of jealousy and 
rivalry, that the researches of such persons 
are prompted. They wish to discover some- 
thing that will bring down their neigh- 
bour's character, circumstances, or reputa- 
tion, to the level of their own > or tliat will 
flatter them with an opinion of their own 
superiority. A secret malignity lies at 
the bottom of their inquiries. It may be 
concealed by an affected show of candour 
and impartiality. It may even be veiled 
with the appearance of a friendly concern 
for the interest of others, and with af. 
ffected apologies for their failings. But 
the hidden rancour is easily discovered.— 
While, therefore, persons of this descrip- 
tion trouble the peace of society, they at 
the same time poison their own minds 
with malignant passions. Their disposi- 
tion is entirely the reverse of that amiable 
spirit of charity, on which our religion 
lays so great a stress. Charity coveretb 
the multitude of sins \ biit this prying arid 
meddling spirit seeks to discover and di- 
vulge them. Charity tbinketb no evil-, but 

this 
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this temper inclines us always to suspect sbumon 
the worst. Charity rejotcetb not in iniquity ; 
this temper triumphs in the discovery 
of errours and failings. Charity, like the 
sun, brighten? every object on which it 
shinQs ; a censorious disposition casts every 
character into the darkest shade it will 
bear. ,« 






It is to be farther observed, that all 
impertinent curiosity al)out the affairs of 
others tends greatly td* obstruct personal 
reformation ; as it draws men's thoughts 
aside from what ought to be the chief oh- 
ject of attention, the improvement of their 
own heart and life. They who are so 
ofiiqiously occupied about their neighbours, 
have little leisure, and less inclination, to 
observe their own defects, or to mind their 
own duty, From their inquisitive re- 
searches, they find, or imagine they find, 
in the behaviour of others an apojogy 
for their own failings: And the favotjrite 
results of their inquiries generally is to re^ 
satisfied with themselves. They are at 
least as good, they think, as others around 
them. The condemnation which they 

L 4 pass 
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; SERMON passion the vices of their neighbours, they 
interpret to bfe a sentiment of virtue in 
themselves. They become those hypocrites 
described by our Lord, vi^ho see clearly 
the- mote that is in their neighbours eye^ 
while they discern not the beam that is in their 
own. ■ "'^ , ' 



In opposition to such a character as this, 
the doctrine plainly inculcated by the text 
is, that to every man a particular charge 
is given by his. Lord and Master; ^ part is 
assigned him by Providence to act; that 
to this he ought to bend his chief attention ; 
and, instead of scrutinising the character 
or state of others, ought to think of hini- 
self, and leave them to stand or fall by their 
own master. What shall this man do? said 
Pciter. Whafy replies our Lordj is that to 
thee ? Follow thou me. 

% 

Where persons possess any important 
station, or distinguished rank in the world, 
the application of this doctrine to them is 
manifest. If they have any candour, they 
cannot refuse to acknowledge that God 
and the world have a title to expect from 

them 
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them a diligent attention to their proper sermon 
part in life; and that to waste their time 
in idle inquiries about others, with whom 
they have nothing to do, is reprehensible 
and sinful. . But there are multitudes of 
mankind, to whom this appears in a very 
different light. They are humble and 
private men, who are willing to conceive 
themselves as of little importance, in the 
world: Having no extensive iriftuence, 
and no call, as they think, to distinguish 
themselves by active exertions in any 
sphere, they imagine that they may inno- 
cently lead an idle life, and indulge their 
curiosity, by canvassing at pleasure the 
character and the behaviour of those 
around them. With persons of this de- 
scription every society too much abounds, 
i — My brethren, no one ought to consider 
himself as insignificant in the sight of God. 
In our several stations we are all sent forth 
to be labourers in God's vineyard. Every 
man has his work allotted, his talent -com- 
mitted to him; by the due improvement 
of which he might, in one way or other, 
serve God, promote virtue, and be useful 
in the world. Occupy till I a^miy is the 

charge 
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SERMON charge given to all Christians without ex- 
ception. To be entirely unemployed and 
idle, is the prerogative of no one^, in any 
rank of life^ 

Even that sex^ whose task is not to 
nungle in the laUburs of public and active 
business, have their own part assigned them 
to act; In the quiet of domestic ^hade, 
there are a variety of virtues to be ex^ 
ercised, and of important dutie$ to be dis* 
charged. Much depends on them for the 
maintenance of private ceconomy and or- 
der, for the education of the young, and 
for the relief and comfort of those whose 
functions engage them in the toils of the 
world. Even where no such female duties 
occur to be performed, the care of prepar- 
ing for future usefulness ^ and of attaining 
such accomplishments as procure just esteem, 
is laudable. In such duties and cares, how 
far better is time employed, than in that 
search into private concerns, that circula- 
tion of rumours, those discussions of the 
conduct, and descants on the character of 
others, which engross conversation so much, 
and which end, for the most part, in severity 
of censure I 

In 
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In whatever condition we are placed, to sermon 

vm. 

act always in character, should be our con* 
stant rule. He who acts in character, is 
above contempt, though his station be low« 
He who acts out of character, is despicable, 
though his station be ever so high. What 
is that to thee^ what this man or that man 
does ? Think of what thou oughtest to 
do thyself; of what is suitable to thy 
character and place; of what the world 
has a title to expect from thee. Every 
excursion of vain curiosity about others, is 
a subtraction from that time and thought 
which was due to ourselves and due to 
God . Having gifts y says the apostle Paul, 
^jff^ring according to the grace that is given 
uSy whether ministry^ Jet us wait on pur mi^ 
nistring ; or he that teacheth^ on teaching : 
or be thdt exhortetby on exhortation. He that 
givethy let him do it with simplicity ; he that 
rulethy with diligence \ he that sheweth mercy ^ 
with cheerfulness. * 

In the great circle of human affairs, 
there is room for every one to be busy 



* I Rom. xii. 6--9. 
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sERMo and well employed in his ,own province, 
without encroaching upon that of others. 
It is the province of superiours to direct ; of 
inferiours, to obey ; of the learned, to be 

' instructive ; of the ignorant, to be docile ; 
of the old, to be communicative ; of the 
young, to be advisable and diligent. Art 
thou poor ? Shew thyself active afid in- 
dustrious, peaceable and contented. ' Art 
thou wealthy? Shew thyself beneficent 
and charitable, condescending and ' hu- 

. mane. If thou livest' much in the world, 
it is thy duty to make the light of a good 
exatople shine conspicuously before others. 
If thou livest private and retired, it is thy 
business to improve thine own mind, and 
to add^ if thou canst do no more, one 
faithful subject to the Messiah's kingdom. 
There is indeed no man so sequestered 
from active life, but within his own nar- 
row sphere he may find some opportuni- 
ties of doing good ; of cultivating friend- 
ship, promoting peace, and discharging 
many of these lesser offices of humanity 
and kindness, which are within the reach 
of every one, and which we all owe to 

one 
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one another. In all the various relations sermon 

VIII. 

which subsist among us in life, as husband 
and wife, master and servant, parents 
and children, relations and friends, rulers 
and subjects, innumerable duties stand 
ready to be performed; innumerable calls 
to virtuous activity present themselves 
on every hand, sufficient to fill up with 
advantage aijid honour the whole time of 
man. 

There is, in particular, one great and 
comprehensive object of attention, which, 
in the text, is placed in direct opposition to 
that idle curiosity reprehended by our 
Lord; that is, to follow Christ. Follow 
thou me. What this man or that man 
does.; how he employs his time; what use 
he makes of his talents ; how he succeeds 
in the world ; are matters, concerning which 
the information we receive can never be of 
great importance to us ; often, is of no 
importance at all. But how our Saviour 
behaved while he was on earth, or how, in 
©ur ; situation, he would have behaved, are 
matters of the highest moment to every 
Christian. 

The 
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«RMON The commandment given in the tctt, to 
follow him\ includes both observance of his 
words, and imitation of his example. The 
words of Christ contain, as we all know, 
the standing rule of our life. His example 
exhibits the great modd on which our con* 
duct ought to be formed ; and it is to this 
that the precept here delivered directly re* 
fers. — Examples have great influence on all. 
But by all human examples. We are in dan- 
ger of being occasionally misled. We are 
ever obliged to be on our guards lest the 
admiration of what is estimable betray us 
into a resemblance of what is Uemished 
and faulty. For the most perfect hunuui 
characters, in the midst dF their brightness 
and beauty, are always marked with- ^kne <rf 
those dark spots which stain the nature of 
man. But our Lord possessed all tlie virtues 
of the greatest and best men, without par- 
taking any of their defects. In him, all 
was light without a shade,' and beauty 
without a stain. — At the same time, his 
example is attended with this singular ad- 
vantage, of being more accommodated 
than any other to general imitation. It 
was distinguished by no unnatural auste- 

1 3 ritics. 
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titles, tio affected singularities: but exhi* seiuuion 

. viu. 

bits the plaifi and simple tenor <>f all those 

virtues for which we have most frequent 
occasion in ordinary life. In order to 
render it of more universal bendit, our 
Lord fixed his residence in no particular 
place; he tied himself down to no par- 
ticular calling, or way of living 5 but gives 
us the opportunity of viewing his beha- 
viour, in that variety of lights which 
equally and indifferently legard all man- 
kind. His life was divided between the 
retired thid the active state. Devotion and 
business equally shared it. In the discharge 
of that Mgb office with which he was 
vested, we bdiold the perfect model of a 
public character; and we behold the most 
4)eautiful example of private life, when 
we contemplate him among his disciples, 
as a father in the midst of his family. --- 
By such means he has exhibited before us 
specimens of every kind of virtue; and. to 
all ranks and classes of men has afforded a 
pattern after which they may copy. Hard- 
ly is there any emergency which can occur 
in life, but from some incident in our Sa« 
view's conduct^ from some feature dis- 
played 



> 
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SERMON played in his character, we arc enabled to 
say to ourselves, " Thus Christ would liave 
" spoken, thus he would have acted, thus 
" he would have suffered, if he had been 
" circumstanced as we are now." 

Instead, therefore, of thinking of thy 
neighbours around thee, and of inquiring 
hpw they behave, keep Christ in thine eye^ 
and in thy whole conduct foUa^. him. FoU 
low biniy in his steady and conscientious dis- 
chage of duty, amidst opposition from evil 
men and a corrupted world. Follow him in 
his patient submission to his Fatlm:^ will, 
and the calmness of his^ spirit under all 
trials. Follow him in his acts of disin- 
terested benevolence, in his compassion to 
the unhappy, in his readiness to oblige, to 
assist, and to relieve. Imitate the mildness 
• and gentleness of his manners. Imitate 
the affability and condescension which ap- 
peared in his behaviour. Imitate the uncor- 
rupted simplicity and purity which distinv 
guished his whole life. 

These are much worthier and nobler 
objects of your attention, than any of those 
trifling varieties which you can explore 

12 and 
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d discover In the character of those sermon 
long whom you live. By lifting your 
iw to so high a standard, you will be 
eserved from descending to those futile 
d corrupting employments of thought, 
lich occupy the idle, the vain, and th? 
ilignant. It is incredible, Kow much 
le and attention are thrown away by 
jn in examining the affairs of others, 
d discussing their conduct. Were their 
[le and attention thrown feway only, the 
1 would, in some degree, be less. But 
ij are 'Worse than thrown away: they 
: not merely fruitless, but productive of 
ich mischief. Such a habit of thought 
connected with a thousand vices. It is 
I constant source of rash and severe cen- 
re^ It arises from envy and jealousy, 
foments ill-nature and pride. It propa- 
tcs misunderstanding and discord. All 
>se evils would be prevented, if the 
)roof which our Lord administers in the 
:t came oftener home, with proper au- 
)rity to the reflection of men : TFhat is 
/ to thee ? Each of us have more mate- 
1 and important business of our own 
fulfil. Our task is assigned} our part 
Vol. IV. M allotted. 
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ifeRMON allotted. Did wc suitably examine how that 

vin» 

part was performed, we should be less dis- 
posed to busy ourselves about the concerns 
of others. We should discover many a 
disorder to be corrected at home ; many 
a, weed to be pulled out from our own 
grounds ; much remaining to be jdone^ in 
order to render ourselves useful in this world 
and fit for a world to come. ^Wherefore, 
instead of being critics on others, let us 
employ our criticism on ourselves. Leaving 
others to be judged by him who searcheth 
the heart, let us implore his asttHuice for 
enabling us to act well our own part, and to 
follow Christ. 
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On our present Ignorance of the 

Ways of God, 
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John, xiii. 7, 



"Jem^ answered and said unto hiniy What I do^ 
thou knowest not now^ but thou sbalt know 
hereafter. 1 

THESE words of our Lord were oc- sermon 
casioned by a circumstance in his l)e* 
haviour which appeared mysterious to his 
disciples. When about to celebrate his 
last passover, he meant- to give them an 
instructive lesson of condescension and 
humility. The mode which he chose for 
delivering this instruction, was the emble- 
matical action of washing their feet. When 

M 2 Simon 
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^^jMON Simon Peter saw his Master addressing^ 
' himself to the performance of so menial an 
office, he exclaims with the greatest sur- 
prise, Lordy dost thou wash my feet ? Gur 
Lord replies^ in the words of the text, 
What ^ I do J thou knowest not now^ but thou 
shalt . know hereafter. ** My behaviour, in 
this instance, may seem unaccountable 
to you at present; but yott^shall after- 
" wards receive a satisfactory explanation 
" of the intent of that symbol which I 
" now employ." 

The expressions of a Divine Person, 
On this occasion, can very naturally and 
properly be applied to various instances, 
where the conduct of Providence, in the 
administration of human affairs, remains 
dark and mysterious to us. . What I d$ 
thou knowest not now. We must for a 
while be kept in ignorance of the designs 
of Heaven. But this ignorance, though 
necessary at present, is not always to 
continue. A time shall come when a 
commentary should be afforded on all that 
is now obscure; when the veil of mystery 
shall be removed; and full satisfaction 
be given to every rational mind. Tbeft 

6 fbak 
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shalt know hereafter. This is the doctrine sermon 

IX. 

which I propose to illustrate io the follow- 
ing discourse. 

I. Our Saviour's words lead us to 
observe, that many things in the conduct 
of Providence are at present mysterious 
and unintelligible. The truth of this ob- 
servation v^ not be call^ in question^ It 
is indeed very readily adijiitted by all;, 
and ever since the beginning of the world 
has been the foundation of many g com- 
plaint, and of much scepticism concern- 
ing the government of Heaven.-— That 
human affairs are not left to roll on ac- 
cording to mere chance, and that Provir 
dence interposes in them to a certain 4^-' 
gree, is made evident by various token? 
to eveiy candid mind. But the perplejfity 
and trouble of the thoughtful inquirer 
arises from observing that Providence ap? 
pears not to pursue any regtilar or consistent 
plan. An unaccountable mixture of light 
and darkness presents itself to u§, when 
we attempt to trace thp ?if|iirs of the 
world up to any wise and righteous admir 
fiij^tration. We see justice and order begun j 

M 3 byt 
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SERMON but on many occasions they sepm to be 
deserted. Jhe ray of light which we had 
traced for a while, suddenly forsakes usj 
and, where we had looked for the conti-»r 
nuance of order, we meet with confusion 
and dkappointment. — For instance.; when 
we examine the constitution of the hifgi^aR 
mmd, we discern evident marks of its bdang 
framed with a view to favour iand reward 
virtue. Conscience is endowed with signal 
jiuthority to check vice. It brings home 
uneasiness 'and remorse to the bad^ and it 
50#thes and supports the righteous with self- 
approbation and peace. The ordinary course 
of human things is made to coincide in 
some degree with this constitution of our 
nature. The worthy and the good are, in 
general, honoured and esteemed. He that 

9 

walketh uprightly is, for the most part, 
found to walk surely. The chief misfor- 
tunes that befal jjs in life can be traced to 
some vices or follies which we have com- 
mitted \ and it almost never happens but 
the sinner s own wickedness is made sooner 
or later to reprove him^ and his backslidings 
to correct him. 

AH this carries the impress of a just 

. Provi« 
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Providence, of a wise and a ienevolerit sermon 

IX. 

administration of the universe. We can- 
not avoid perceiving that the Almighty 
hath ^€t his throne for judgment. At the 
same time, when we pursue our enquiries, 
the Almighty appears to hold back the face 
of^hl^ throne ^ and to spread his cloud upon 
it *•• For in looking abroad into the world, 
how many scenes do we behold which arc 
far from corresponding with any ideas 
weP could form of the government of Hea- 
ven ? Many nations of the earth we see 
lying in a state of barbarity and misery; 
sunk in such gross ignorance as de- 
grades them below the rank of rational 
beings; 'or. abandoned to be the prey of 
cruel oppression and tyranny. When we 
look to the state of individuals around us, 
we hear the lamentations of the unhappy 
on every hand. We meet with weep- 
ing parents, and moum^jg friends. We 
behold the young cut 6ff in the flower 
of their days, and the aged left desolate 
in the midst of sorrows. The. useful and 
virtuous are swept away, and the worth- 

♦ Job, xxvi. 9. 
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sEKMON less left to flourish. The lives of the 

Uw* v' , 

best men are often filled with discourage- • 
ments and disappointed hopes. Merit lan- 
guishes \XL neglected solitude; and vanity 
aod presumption gain the admiration of 
the world. From the scourge of calii|]uiy» 
and. ffOQi the hand of violence, 1^ Ikf. 
jufo^ look up to God as the Avengeii of 
their cause ; but often they look up in vain. 
He is a God that hideth himself. He dwell- 
eth, as to them, in the secret place«of 
darkness; or, if he dwelleth in Ught, it 
is ' in Ught to which no man can approach. 
Resignation may seal up their lips ; but in 
silence they drop the tear and mourn while 
they adore. 

Such, it must not be dissembled, arc 
the difficulties which encounter us when 
we attempt to trace the present ways of 
God. At the saine time, upon reflection, 
we cfiay be satisfied that causes can be as- 
signed for things appearing in this' un- 
favourable light : and that there is no rea- 
son to be surprised at the Divine conduct 
being mysterious at present. 

The 
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The monarchy of the universe is a great sermon 
id complicated system. It comprehends 
iraberless generations of men, who are 
ought forth to act their parts fof pur- 
ises unknown to us. ft includes two 
>rlds at once; the world that now is^ 
ll which is only a small potti<^ of 
Isteiice; and a world that is ta con^ 
lich endures for eternity. To us, no 
3re than the beginnings of things are 
sible. We see only some broken parts 

a great whole. We trace but a few 
iks of that chain of being, which^ 
secret connections, binds together 
5 present and the future. Such know- 
Ige is afforded us as is fufRcient for 
pplying the exigencies and wants of 
ir present state; but it does no more, 
jeping abroad from a dark corner of the 
liverse, we attempt in vain to explore 
e counsels that govern the world. It is 

attempt to sound an unfathomable dtep 
th a scanty line; and with a feeble 
ng to ascend above the stars^ In any 
mplicated work^ even of human art, it 

found necessary to be ^quainted with 
e design of the whole, in order to judge 

of 
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SftRMCN of the fitness of its parts. In a scheme 
§o complex as. the administration bi* the 
world, where' all the parts refer to one 
another, and where what is seen is often 
subordinate toVhat is in visible^ > how is it 
possible but our judgments must be often 
erroneous, and our complaints ill-foumded ? 
If a peasant or a cottager be incapable of 
.judging of the government of a mighty 
empire, is it surprising that we should be 
at a loss concerning the conduct of the 
Almighty towards his creatures ? What I d& 
thou knowest not now. 

But, on this argument still more can 
be said for our satisfaction. We are to 
observe, that complete information re- 
specting the ways of God, not only was 
not to be expected here ; but, moreover, 
that it would have been hurtful, if granted 
to us in our present state. It would 
have proved inconsistent with that state; 
with the actions which we have to perform 
.in it, and the duties we have to fulfil. 
It would indeed have overthrown the 
whole design of our being placed in 
this worW. We are placed here un- 
der 
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der the trial of our virtue. Ignorance sermon 

IX. 

of tlie events that are ordained to befal 
us, ignorance of the plans and decrees of 
Heaven, enter necessarily mto a state of 
trial. In 6rder to exercise both our intel- 
lectual and moral powers, and to carry them 
for«raj?d to improvement, we must be left 
to find our way in the midst of difficulties 
and doubts, of hardships and sufferings. 
We must be taught to act our part with 
constancy, though the reward of our con- 
stancy be distant. We must learn to bear 
with patience whatever our Creator judges 
proper to lay upon us, though we see not 
the reason of the. hardships he inflicts. If 
we were let into the secret of the whole plan 
of Providence; if the justice of Heaverl 
were, in every step of its procedure, made 
manifest to our view, man would no longer 
be the creature he now is, nor would his 
present state answer any purpose of discipline 
or trial. 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must^ 
of necessity now take place in the course 
of things. Our present state can be no 
(Esther than a slate of twilight or dawn, 

3 where 
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SERMON where dubious forms shall often present 
themselves to us, and where we shall find 
ourselves in a middle conditior^ between 
complete light and total darkness. Had 
wc enjoyed no evidence of a j^st Judge 
ruling thfe earth, and of his providence inter- 
posing in our affairs, virtue would have been 
altogether deprived of its encouragement and 
support. Had the evidence, on the other 
hand, been so strong as to place the hand of 
the Almighty constantly befc|re our eyes, the 
intention of our present existence would 
have been defeated, and no trial of virtue 
have remained. Instead, therefore, of com- 
plaining of the obscurity which at present 
covers the conduct of Providence, we sec 
that, on the whole, we have reason to sub- 
mit and adore. 

II. The text suggests that, though what 
God is doing, or what he intends to do, 
we know not now^ yet there is ground to 
believe, that at some future period we 
shall receive information. What I 4o^ thou 
knowest not now^ but thou shalt know bere^ 
fifter. The question here arises, what that 

hereafter 
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hereafter rs, to which we are to look for the sermon 
solution of our present doubts ? 




.i« 



In the first place, hereaft^ may, on 
some occasions, refer to the subsequent 
courie of ttrents in this world. It often 
happens that the consequences of things 
throw light on the designs of God. The 
history of Providence, in proportion as it 
advances, disembroils itself. Though our 
present condition forbids extensive and 
complete infohnation, yet as much is 
sometime^ allowed to appear as gives us 
favourable openings into the righteous and 
benevolent counsels of Heaven. — Thus in 
the public affairs of the world it has been 
frequently seen, that from the most un-* 
promising causes important and benefi- 
cent efiects have, in the sequel, arisen. 
In our own country, at one period, the 
violent passions of a prince gave beginning 
to the Reformation. At another period 
arbitrary attempts against religion and 
liberty occasioned that happy Revolution 
which has formed the aera of national 
prosperity. In many instances, the wrath 
of man has been n^ade to praise God. Those 
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steMON wars and commotions that shake the moral 

IX 

world have answered similar purposes with 
tempests in the natural world, of purging 
the air from noxious vapours, and restoring 
it to a temperature more sound and whole- 
some. From the midst of confusion, order 
has been made to spring; and from tem- 
porary mischief, lasting advantages to 
arise. ■ In all cases of this nature, with 
which sacred and civil history abounds, 
secret designs of Heaven were going on, 
which were unfolded in -the end. Th? 
wheel was always in motion. The hand of 
the clock was advancing with unperceiv^ 
progress, till the moment came of its striking 
the appointed hour^ 

In like manner, with respect to indi- 
viduals, there is often <. a hereafter in the 
course of their lives, which discloses and 
justifies the ways of God. Not to mentioa 
the good effects which misfortunes arc 
found to produce on the minds of men, 
by checking their vices and correcting 
their errours, innumerable exemplifications 
can be given, of misfortunes paving their 
way to future advancement in the world. 
We are always querulous and impatient 

when 
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when designs succeed not according to sermoh 
our wish. Ignorance of what futurity is to 
bring forward, occupied with nothing but 
the present, we exclaim, Where is God ? 
Where the sceptre of righteousness ? Hath 
be forgotten to be gracious ? of doth he in- 
deed see, and is there knowledge in the 
Most High? God seeth not as man seeth: 
He looketh not merely to what you suf- 
fer, but to what the effect of these suf- 
ferings is to be. Consider only in how 
different a light the patriarch Joseph would 
view the events of his life, after he had 
seen in what they had terminated, from 
the light in which he saw them when led 
away by the Ishmaelitcs as a slave, or when 
thrown by Potijyhsr into the Egyptian 
prison. We murmur against Providence, 
just as the impetuous youth frets against 
his instructors and tutors, who are keep- 
ing him under a strict, and, as he thinks, 
a needless, discipline. He knows not 
that, by their instruction and discipline, 
they are laying the foundation of his fu- 
ture fortunes; of the wealth which he is 
to acquire, and of the advancement to 
which he is to rise in the world. What 

" may 
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3£.v :oN Qiay justly be said to him by his tutors and 
instructors, is cquiilly applicable to us' all 
under our present state of education ; What 
I doj thou knowest not now^ hut thou sbalt 

know hereafter. Regarding, then, the 

unknown issue of all worldly events in thii 
life, let us never despair 3 let us never think 
dishonourably of the government of God) 
but have patience till his providence accom- 
plish its designs in its own way and at its 
own time. Although thou sayest thou sbalt not 
see him^ yet judgment is befitt bins ; tberefiire 
trust thou in him. * 

In the second place. The expression of 
hereafter in the text must be understood 
to refer, in its full extent, not to future 
events in this life, but to a subsequent 
state of being. For this life is no more 
than the beginning of the mighty and 
extensive plans of Providence. The seeds 
are only now sown, of what is to ripen 
and come forth, at the harvest of the 
world, when the revolution of the great 
moral year shall be finished, and the go» 

• Job, sxxY. 14. 

vemmcniF 
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-vernment of God shall obtain its full com- sermoii 

IX. 

pletion. It is the chief scope of religion to 
direct our view to this period 5 and it 
hath often taught us, that the knowledge 
of the ways of God, then enjoyed by the 
blessed, shall constitute a chief article of 
their felicity. Now we see through a 
glass darkly j but then face to face. Noitt 
we know in party but then we shall know 
even as we are known. When that which 
is perfect is come^ then that which is in part 
stall be done amsfy. In Gocts light we shall 
see light *. The reasons that required ob- 
scurity to remain for a while on the ways 
of God no longer subsist. The education 
of good men is completed j arwl the inten-* 
tion of those steps of educattion, which 
once they could not comprehend, now be- 
comes apparent, — Why this man was pre- 
maturely carried away from the world in 
the beginning of a promifmg course ; why 
that deserving family were left overwhelm- 
ed with grief and despair, by the loss 
of one who was their sole benefactor and 
support; why friendships cemented by 

* Cor. xiii. 10* la. Pealcb xxxt. 9. 

:^Vot. IV, N tender 
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iHmov tender ties were suddenly torn asunder 
by death ; these are iftquiries to which 
we can now make no reply j and which 
throw a dark gloom over the conduct of 
the Almighty. But the spirits of the just 
above, who are admitted to a larger view 
of the ways of God, see the reasons of 
'Isuch counsels. They Bee that one nian 
Was seasonably taken away from dangers 
tind evils tb come, which, unknown to 
Tiim, were hovering over his head. They 
^see that Providence was iaSf secret prepai> 
ing unexpected blessings for the fimily 
who appeared to be left disconsolate aftfl . 
hopeless. They see that it was time for 
friendships ^o be dissolved, when their 
longer continuance would tb some of the 
parties have proved a snare. Where wc 
behold nothing but the rod of power 
Stretched forth, they discern an iaterposi-' 
tion of the hand of mercy. 

Let us wait till this promised hereafter 
arrive, and we shall in like manner be sa- 
tisfied concerning the events that now 
disturb and perplex us. We shall then 
know why so much darkness and misery 
have been so long permitted to remain on 

6 ' the 
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the earth, and so much oppression and sermoh 
tyranny to prevail among the nations. 
We shall see rising as from the ashes 
of the old world, a new and beautiful 
•structure ; new heavens and a new e^rtb^ 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. As wide as 
is the difference between the appearance 
of the world when it lay In its primitive 
chaos, without form and void^ and the ap- 
pearance it has. now assumed, when re- 
sjilendent with the light of the sun, and 
"decked with tlSfe beauties of nature 5 sudi 
is the difference between the divine plans 
lii their beginnings, and in their full 
completion.^ At the conclusion, and not 
till then, the glory of the Lord shall be- 
come manifest to all ; and, as it is described 
in the book of the Revelation, a voice 
shall be heard from every creature whiS 
is in heaven and on the earthy and un^ 
dtr the earthy ^^yi^g^ Blessing aM honour^ 
-and power ^ and glory ^ be to him that sit-- 
tetb on fbe throne. Great and marvellous 
are thy works^ Lord God Almighty : 
just and true are thy waySy thou King of 
saints."^ 

^ ♦ Rer. T. 13,— .XV. 3. 

N z Appu- 
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^'^^x.^^ Application of the doctrines that 
have been illustrated may be made to twb 
classes of men. 

Firsts To scejptics ; who, from the pre- 
sent mysterious conduct of Providence, 
hastily draw the conclusion, that no go- 
vernment is exercised over human affairs^ 
but that all things are suffered indiscri- 
minately to come alike to all men. — I 
have shewn that, from the inadequate 
views yvhich we are at present able to 
take of the general system, such myste- 
rious appearances of Providence must be 
expected to take place. Not only so, but 
I have also shewn it to be fit and ijeces- 
»sai'y that this mixture of obscurity should 
now remain ; as a full display of regular 
justice and order would be inconsistent ^ 
with the moral improvement of men in 
this life. — Let me desire the sceptic to look 
to the sit-ate of the natural world. When 
he thinks qf the order and magnificence 
that prevail in it, he will, perhaps, be un- 
willing to pronounce it the mere produc- 
tion of chance. . He cannot but recog- 
nise the hand of intelligence, and acknow- 
ledge it to have proceeded from a design- 
ing 
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ing Cause* I ask him, Whether in the sermon 

. . . ix. 

natural world he discerns not as many 

mysterious and puzzling appearances as 
ai'e to be found 'in the moral world? 
Are not destructive storms, burning 
mountains, uninhabitablfe deserts, as dif- 
ficult to be reconciled to his precon- 
, ceived ideas of supreme wisdom and 
goodness in the Creator, as the sufferings 
and afflictions which in the course of pro- 
vidence befal the just ? The natural and 
mora:l world are, in this respect, counter- 
parts to one another. Both are marked 
with the same characters, and carry the 
impress of the same powerful and gracious 
hand. In both, it is evidently the inten- 
tion of the first Author not to render every 
thing level to our capacity 5 but in the 
midst of high design and order, to al- 
low certain objects to appear, which con- 
tradict the ideas we have foiiti'ed, and 
mock our vain researches. Now, if we 
are obliged to admit that the order 
and beauty of the natural world suffi- 
ciently prove it to be the work of a 
wise Creator, notwithstanding the seeming 
deformities which it exhibits s are we 
- i^ N 3 not 
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SERMojf not led by the same traii]L of reasonmg to 
conclude, that the raoraL world is under 
the direction of a wise Governor, though 
much of what he now does we cannot 
satisfactorily explain. 

Secondly y The doctrine of the text is 
to be applied not only for silencing scep- 
tics, but for comforting the pious. Never 
let them be dejected by the darkness 
which now covers the ways of the Al- 
mighty. If he withdraw himself from 
their view, it is not because he neglects 
them; but because they are incapable of 
comprehending his designs; because it 
were not for their good that all his de- 
signs were revealed to them. -^ Instead of 
perplexing themselves about what is ob- 
scure^ let them rest on the clear and au- 
thentic discoveries that have been given of 
the Divine goodness. Let them rest on 
those great and signal facts that prove it i 
particularly 0* that illustrious fact, the re- 
dcmption of the world by Jesus Christ. 
He that spared not his own Son, but gave^ 
bim up for us alii wiir assuredly not ialways 
conceal himself from those who serve hito. 

Though 
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Though what he does they know not rum, iermon 
the time approaches when tbey shall know 
hereafter. Till that time come, let them 
believe and trust s let them hope and adore. 
From this conclusion let them never depart, 
that to fear God, and keep his commandments y is 
in evei'y situation the truest wisdom ; that if 
there be government in the universe at all, 
the virtuous and the worthy are loved and 
protected by Heaven : that in due season they 
shall reap if they faint not j for the care of them 
is with the Lord, and their reward with the 
Most High, 
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SERMON X. 

On the Slavery of Vice. 

- 4^ 









Z Peter, ii. 19. 

fFhile they promise them liberty^ they them^ 
selves are the servants of corruption ; for 
of whom a man is overcome^ of the same 
is he brought in bondage. »- 

siRMON TJONDAGE and subjection are disa- 
greeable sounds to the ear, disagree- 
able ideas to the mind. The advo- 
cates of vice, taking advantage of those 
natural impre§|ions, have in every age 
employed them for discrediting religion* 
They represent it as the bondage and con^ 
finement pf th? free-born soul of man; 
as ^ state of perpetual constraint, formed 
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by a system of severe rules, which desigit- sermon 
ing men have contrived to impose as fet- 
ters on the multitude. On the other hand, 
they paint a licentious course to them- 
selves, and hold it out to the world, a^ 
the gay and pleasurable enjoyment of life; . 
where, having surmounted the prejudices 
of education, and the timorous scruples of 
conscience, men can think and act at plea- 
sure, and give full scope to every wish qf 
the heart. — But what if those pretended 
sons of freedom be themselves held in 
miserable subjection, and their boasts of . 
liberty be no more than the swelling wordi 
of vanity? The Apostle asserts in the Text 
that, while they promise liberty to others, 
they are the servants, or slaves of corrupt 
tion^ overcome and brought into bondage by 
it. This assertion of the Apostle I propose 
to illustrtlte. I shall endeavour to make it 
appear, that no true liberty can arise from 
vice I that bad men undergo the worst ser^ 
vitude 3 and that no one is frtfe, but he who 
is virtuous and good. 

It is necessary to begin with removing 
false ideas of liberty, and shewing in what 
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scRMOH it truly consists. We are not to imagine 
that to be free, imports our bein^ set loos0 
frpm restraint or rule of eveiy kind. No 
laan, in any condition of life, is at liberty 
to act always as he pleases, and to gratify 
every wish he forms. The nature of the 
human state necessarily imposes on all men 
various restraints. The laws of society 
allgLW no one to indulge himself in pursuits 
or pleasures that are injurious to his neigh* 
bour. Even our own nature .limits our 
pleasures within certain bounds. AH our 
desires canijot be gratified together. They 
jfeequently interfere, and require him who 
would indulge one favourite passion^ to 
deny himself in another. Distinctions, 
therefore, must be made, preferences be 
given, and some general regulations of con- 
)duct be observed, by every one who con- 
sults his own welfare. If thore be any 
jregulation which ensures us of safety 
^nd happiness, to be disengaged from the 
pbservance q£ that regulation is no af^le 
of liberty; at least of such liberty as a 
wise man would wish to enjoy. It is in 
effect to be turned loose to our own ruin, 
It is suclx liberty 91s ^ blijid n)aR enjqy?^ 
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of wandering at random^ and striking sm\«iii 
into every devious path, without a guide ^— ^ 
to direct his steps, and save him from 
destruction. 

That unbounded licentiouisness, there-* 
fore, which sinners prefer to every regu-* 
lation of conduct, is altogether different 
from true freedom. It is in moral beha* 
viour the same as anarchy is in a statc^ 
whete law and order are extinct. Anarchy, 
surely, is no less incompatible with true 
liberty than absolute despotism ^ and of 
the two it is hard to say which is the 
least eligible, or the most miserable stftbe* 
Liberty by no means supposes the absence 
of all governoient. It only supposes that 
the government under which we are placed 
is wise ; and that the restraints to which we 
Voluntarily submit ourselves have been con- 
trived for the general interest. 

To be free, therefore, imports, in ge* 
neral,, our being placed in such circum* 
sWnces, that, within the boiinds of justice 
and good order, we can act according to 
our own deliberate choice, and take such 
measures for our conduct as we have reason 
to believe are . conducive tx) our welfare j 

without 
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SERJMON without being obstructed either br exter- 
nal force, or by violent internal impulse. 
This is that happy and dignified state 
which every wise Man earnestly wishes to 
enjoy. The advantages which result from it 
are chiefly these three: freedom of choice; 
independence of mind ; boldness and se- 
curity. In opposition to these distin- 
guishing characters of liberty, I now pro- 
ceed to shew that, in the first place, vice 
deprives bad men of free choice in their 
action*; that, in the second place^. it 
brings them under a slavish dependence 
on. external circumstances; and that, in 
the third place, it reduces them to that 
abject, cowardly, and disquieted state 
which is essentially characteristic of ))ond- 
age. 

m 

I. Vice is inconsistent with liberty, as it 
<lcprives sinners of the power of free choice, 
by bringing them under the dominipn of 
passions and habits. Religion and virtue 
address themselves to reason. They call 
us to look round on eveiy side ; to think 
well of the consequences of pur actions; 
pnd, before we take any step of importance, 

ta 
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to compare the good with the evil that sermon 
may ensipe from it. He therefore, who fol- 
lows their dictates, acts the part of a man 
who freely consults, and chooses, for his 
own interest. But vice can make no preten- 
sions of this kind. It awaits not the test of 
deliberate comparison and choice ; but over- 
powers us at once by some striking impres- 
sion of present advantage or enjoyment. 
It hurries us with the violence of passion ; 
captivates us by the allurements of plea- 
sure ; or dazzles us by the glare of riches.. 
The sinner' yields to the impulse, merely 
because he cannot resist it. Reason remon- 
strates; conscience endeavours to check 
him J but all in vain. Having once allowed 
some strong passion to gain the ascendant, 
he has thrown himself into the middle 
of a torrent, against which he may some- 
times faintly struggle, but the impetuosity 
of the stream bears him along. In this 
situation he is so far fram being free, that 
heia not master of himself. He does not 
go, but is driven; tossed, agitated and im- 
pelled; passive, like a ship to the violence 
of the waves. 

After passion has for a while exercised 
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^*^x^^ its tyrannical sway, its vehemence may by 
degrees subside. But when, %y long 
indulgence, it has established habits of 
gratification, the sinner's bondage becomes 
then more confirmed, and moi'e miserable. 
For during the heat of pursuit, he is little 
capable of reflection. But when his ar- 
dour is abated, and, nevertheless, a vicious 
habit rooted, he has full leisure to per- 
teive the heavy yoke he has brought upon 
himself, How many slaves do we see in 
the world to intemperance^ and all kinds 
of criminal pleasure, merely through the 
influence of customs, Which they had al** 
lowed to become so inveterate that it was 
not in their power to alter them? Are 
they not often reduced to a Condition so 
wretched, that when their licentious plea^ 
sures have become utterly insipid, they 
are still . forcdd to continue them, solely 
because they cannot refrain; not because 
the indulgence gives them pleasure, birt 
because abstinence would give them palh; 
and this too, even when they are obliged 
at last to condemn their habits of life^ 
asT injuring their fortune, impairing their 
constitution, or disgracing their charac- 
ter ? 
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T«r ? Vice is not of such a nature that we sescmp^h 
can say -to it. Hitherto shalt thou come^ and 
no farther. Having once entered into its 
territories, it is not in our power to make 
a retreat when we • please. He that com-- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin. No man 
who has once yielded up the government 
bf his mind, and given loose rein to his 
desires and passions, can tell how far these 
may carry him. He may be brought into 
isuch a desperate state," that nothing shall 
remain for him but to look back with re- 
gret upon the forsaken path of innocence 
'and liberty 5 and, severely conscious bf 
the thraldom he suffers, to groan under 
fetters which he despairs of throwing off, 
Can tbihlS^opian change his skin, or the 
leopard bis spot? Then may ye alfo do good^ 
who are accustomed to do evil*. 

Vice confirms its dominion, and extends 
it still farthei- over the soul, by compel- 
ling the sinner to support one crime 1^ 
iqeans of another. Not only is 'he en- 
slaved to those vices which take thdr rise 
from his own inclination, but they rendfer 
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others 
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sERMdN otherir necessary, tQ which, against his 
inclination, he must submit; and thereby 
strengthen the commanding power of ini- 
quity within him. The immoderate love 
x>f pleasure, for instance, leads him into 
expence beyond his fortune. In order to 
support that expence, he is obliged to 
have recourse to law and dishonourable 
methods of gain, which originally he de- 
spised. To cover these, he is forced upon 
arts of dissimulation and fraud. One in- 
stance of fraud obliges him to support it 
by another; till, in the end, there arises 
a. character of complicated vice; of lux- 
ury shooting forth into baseness, disho- 
nesty, injustice, and perhaps cruelty. It 
is thus that one fav6urlte paision brings 
in a tribe of auxiliaries, to complete the 
dominion of sin. Among all our corrupt 
passions there is a strong and intimate con- 
nection. When any one of them is adopt- 
ed into our family, it never quits us- 
until it has fathercd upon us all its kin- 
dred. By such means as these, by the 

violence of passions, by the power of har 
bits, and by the connection of one vice 
with another, sin establishes that servitude 

over 
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over the will, which deprives bad men of all sermon 
power of free choice in their actions* 

II. The slavery produced by vice ap- 
pears in the dependence under which it 
"brings tile sinner to circumstances of exter- 
nal fortime. One of the favourite charac- 
ters of liberty is, the independence it be- 
stows. He who is truly a free man is abovo 
all servile compliances, and abject subjec- 
tion. He is able to rest upon himself; and 
ivhile he regards his superiours with proper 
deference, neither debases himself by cring- 
ing to them, nor is tempted to purchase 
their favour by dishonourable means. 
But thef sinner has forfeited every privi- 
lege of this nature. His passions and 
IiaHts render- him an absolut); dependant 
on the world, and the world's favour ; on 
the uncertain goods of fortune, and the 
fickle humours of men. For it is by 
thtee he subsists, . and among these his 
Ikappiness is sought ; according »s his pas- 
sions determine him to pursue pleasure, 
riches, or preferments. Having no fund 
^thin himself whence to draw enjoy- 
xnent, his only resource is in things with- 

Vol. IV. O out. 
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SERMON out. His hopes and fears all h^ng upon 
the world. He partakes in all its vicissi- 
tudes; and is moved and shaken by every 
wind of fortune. This i§ to be, in the 
strictest sense, a slave to thp world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other 
hand, confer on the mind, principles of 
noble independence. The upright man is 
satisfied from himself. He despises not the 
advantages of fortune; but he centers 
not his happiness in them. With a mo- 
derate share of them, he can be contented ; 
and contentment is felicity. Happy in 
his own integrity, conscious of thQ esteem 
of good men, reposing firm trust in tl^. 
providence, and the promises of God, he 
is exempted from servile dependence on 
other things. He can wrap himself up 
in a good conscience, and look forward^ 
without terrour, to the change of the world. 
Let all things shift around him as they 
please, he belieVes that, by the divine 
ordination, they shall be made to wfjri 
together in the issue for his good: And 
therefore, having much to hope froin 
God, and little to fear from the world, 
he can be easy in every state. One who 

6 possesses 
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|[A5ssesses within himself such an establish- §ermon 
tncnt of mind, is truly free — But shall 
[ call that man free, who has nothing that 
IS his own, nor property assured; whose 
ircry heart is not his own, but rendered 
the appendage of external things, arid the 
sport of fortune? Is that man free, let 
his outward condition be ever so splendid, 
whom his imperious passions detain at 
their call, whom they send forth at their 
pleasure to drudge and toil, and to beg 
his only enjoyment from the casualties of 
the world? Is he free, who must flatter 
jind lie, to compass his ends ; who must 
bear with this man's caprice, and that 
man*s scorn ; must profess friendship where 
he hates, and respect where he contemns; 
who is not at liberty to appear in his own 
colours, nor to speak his own sentiments i 
who dares not be honest, lest he should 
be" poor ?—— Believe it, no chains bind 
SO' haf*d, no fetteris are so heavy, as those 
which' faBten the* corrupted heart to this 
treacherous world; no dependence is 
more' cbiitetMptible than that under which 
the* voluptuous,' the covetous, or the am- 
bitious ngiaftlicS^,*' to the means of pleasure, 

O 2 g^in, 
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SERMON gain, or power. Yet this is the boasted 
liberty, which vice promises, as the. recom- 
pence «£ setting us. free from the salutary re- 
straints of virtue. 

III. Another character of the sl^cry 
of vice, is that mean, cowardly, and dis- 
quieted state to which it reduces the sinner. 
Boldness and magnanimity have ever been 
ticcounte3 the native effects of liberty. 
He who enjoys it^ having nothing to ap- 
prehend from oppressive po\Yer, performs 
the offices, and enjoys the comforts of 
life, with a manly and undisturbed mind. 
Hence. his behaviour is dignified, and his 
sentiments are honourable 5 while he who 
is accustomed to bend under servile subjec- 
tion, has always been found mean-spirited, 
timorous, and base. — Compare, in these 
respects, the virtuous and the vicious man, 
and you will easily see to which of them 
the characteristics of freedom most justly 
belong. The man of virtue, relying on 
a good conscience and the protection of 
Heaven, acts with firmness and courage; 
and, in the discharge of his duty, fears 
not the face of man. The man of vice, 

conacious 
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conscious of his low and corrupt^ aims, sermon 
shrinks before the stedfast and piercing 
eye of integrity; is ever looking arounA 
him with anxious and fearful circumspec- 
tion, and thinking of subterfuges, by 
which he may escape from danger. The 
one is bold as a lion ; the other fieth when 
no man pursueth. To the one, nothing, 
appears contemptible, by which he can 
procure any present advantage. The other 
lck>ks with disdain on whatever would 
degrade his character. " I will not,'* says 
he, " so demean myself, as to catch the 
" favour of the greatest man, by this er 
" that low art. It shall not be said or 
*• thought of me, that I did what was base, 
" in order to make my fortune. ^ Let 
" others stoop so low, who cannot be 
" without the favours of the world. But I 
" can want them, and therefore at such a 
price I will not purchase them." This 
is the voice of true liberty; and speaks 
that greatness of mind which it is formed 
to inspire. 

Corresponding to that abject disposition 
which characterises a bad man, are the 
fears that haunt him. The terrours of a 

- O 3 slave 
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■ , • / 

«ERM0N slave dwell on his mindi and often appcir 
; in his behaviour. For guilt is never free 
from suspicion and alarm. The sinner 
is afraid, sometimes, of the partners of his 
crimes, lest they betray him; sometimes, 
of those who have suffered by his crimes, 
lest they revenge themselves; frequaitly^ 
of the world around him, lest it detect 
him; and, what is worst of all, he is re- 
duced to be afraid of himself. There is 

• ^ ■ ■ 

a witness within him, that' testifies against 
his misdeeds; and threatens him in se- 
cret, when other alarms leave him* Con- 
science holds up to his view thd^ image of 
his past crimes, with this inscription ^en- 
graved upon it, " God will bring every 
" work into judgment.'' How opposite is 
Such a state as this, to the peaceful secu- 
rity arising from the liberty enjoyed by 

the virtuous? Were there nothing 

more in the circumstances of sinners to 
affix upon them the marks of servitude, 
this alone would be sufficient, that, as the 
Scripture expresses it, through fear of death 
they are all their lifetime subject to bondage *. 

♦ Heb. ii. 15. 

Death 
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Death sets all other captives free. The sermon 
slave who digs in the mine, or labours, 
at the oar, can rejoice at the prospect of 
laying down his burden together with 
his life; and tastes the hope of being at 
last on equal terms with his cruel pp- 
. pressor. But, to the slave of guilt there 
arises no hope from death. On the con*-, 
trary, he is obliged to look forward witl^^ 

constant terrour to this most certain of all 

■ •■.'. ' . . . .4 

events, as the conclusion of ,all his hopes,, 
and tl|c commencement of his greatest 
miseries. 

X HAVE thus set before you such ckaf^ 
and unequivocal marks of the servitude 
undergone by sinners, as fully verify the; 
assertion m the text, that a state of vice 
and corruption is a state of bondage. In, 
order to perceive Ijow severe a bondage 
it is, let us attend to some peculiar, cir- 

cumstances of aggravation which belong 

•»' • ■ 

to It. 

First, It IS a bondage to which the mind, 
itself, the native seat of Jib^rty^ i^ sub-, 
jccted. In other cases, a brave man can 
CQmfbrt himself with reflecting that, let 

4 tyrants 
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SERMON tyrants do their worst, let prisons or fet- 
ters be his lot, his mind remains uncon- 
quered and frfc. Of. this liberty, they 
cannot ro^ him ; here he moves in a higher 
sphere, above the reach of oppression or. 
confinement. But what avails the show 
of external liberty, to one who has lost 
the governnient of himself? As our Sa- * 
viour reasons in another case. If the light 
that is in thee be darkness^ boKV great is that 
darkness f So we may reason here, if that 
part of thy nature, thy mind, thv will, 
by which only thou canst enjoy and relish 
liberty, be itself in bondage to evil pas- 
sions and habits, how miserable faust Jbc 
that bondage ? ^ ]^ 

Next, it is aggravated by this considexa- 
ticm, that it is a bondage which we have 
brought upon ourselves. To have been 
forced into slavery, is misfortune and mi- 
scry. But to have renounced our liberty 
and chosen to be slaves, is the greatest re- 
proach added to the greatest misery. Mo- 
ments there frequently must be when a 
sinner is sensible of the degradation of 
his state J when he feels with pain^ the 

slavish 
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slavish dependence under which he is sermon 
brought to fortune and the world, to vio- 
lent passions and settled habits, and to fears 
and apprehensions arising from conscious 
guilt. In such moments, how cruel is the 
reflection, that of all this disgrace and 
misery he has been the author to himself; 
that, by voluntary compliance, he has given 
to his passions that haughty ascendant 
which they now exercise over him; has 
forged the chains with which he is bound, 
and sold himself to do iniquity. 

Lastly, The servitude of vice is accom- 
panied with this farther aggravation, that 
it is subjection to our own servants. Those 
de^sires and passions which the sinner has 
raised to lawless rule, were given us as 
instruments of self-preservation ; but were 
plainly designed to be under the direction 
^f a higher power. Of themselves, they 
are headstrong and blind; they bear all 
the marks of intended subordination ; and 
conscience is invested with every en- 
sign of authority and supremacy. But 
sin inverts the whole frame of human 
. nature. It compels reason to bow down 

before 
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fflRMON before those passions^ which it was formed 
to command; and leads it, as it were, m 
triumph, to grace the shameful conquest 
of its ministers and servants. It hais been 
always observed that none are so insolent 
in power, as they who have usurped an 
authority to which they had no right; 
and so it is found to hold in this instance. 
The desires and passions of a vicious man 
having once obtained ah unlimited sway, 
trampli him under their feetl They 
make him feel that he is subject to ' divers, 
and contradictory as well as imperious 
xnastersi^ who often pull hiiri' different 
ways. His soul is rendered the recep- 
tacle of many repugnant and jarrifig 
dispositions; and resembles somd barba- 
rous country, cantoned out into different 
principalities, who are continually' waging 
war on one aftbther. — ;— Such is the state 
into which sinners haVe brought them- 
selves; in order to be free from the sup- 
posed confinerAerit of virtue. Where they 
had promised thfemselves nothing but ease 
and pleasure, they are made to experieiice 
restraints more severe, and mortifications 
pore painful, than any which they would 
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^vc undergone under the discipline of ser^wn 
religion* 

It will perhaps be co||tend)9d by some, 
that although the representatibri which 
has now been given o£ the slavery of sin 
holds true in certain instances, yet that 
it' is applicable only to those who come 
under the description of atrocious sinners^ 
They imagine that a certain moderate 
course may be held in vice, by means of 
which, men, without throwing altogether 
gside the restraints of reason, may enjoy 
an easy and pleasurable life, ■ ■ ■ By rca- 
soning thus, my friends, you flitter and 
Receive yOursdves to your own destruc- 
tion. Be assured that, by every vicious 
indulgence, you are, making an approach 
to a state of complete slavery ; you are 
forfeiting a certain share of your liberty; 
how soon the whole of it may be for- 
feited, you are not aware. It is true, that 
all which has now been said of the sei-vi- 
tude of sin, applies only to a character 
corrupted in the extreme. But remember, 
that to this extreme no man ever arrives 
at once. He passes through many of 
Uiose intermediate stages, in one of which 

you 
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SERMON you are now perhaps found. , Vice always 
creeps by degrees; and insensibly twines 
around us those concealed fetters by which 
we arc at last completely bound. — As you 
value therefore your liberty and your hap- 
piness, avoid every approach to evil. Con- 
sider all vicious pleasures as enchanted 
ground, by entering on which, you will 
be farther and farther ensnared within the 
magic circle, till at length you are precluded 
from all retreat. The most pure and vir- 
tuous man is always the freest. The reli- 
gion of Christ, is justly entitled the perfect 
law of liherty *. It is only when the Son 
makes us free^ that we are free indeed : and 
it was with reason the Psalmist said, IwiU 
walk at liberty y for I seek thy precepts, 'f , 

* James, i. 25. f Psalm cxix. 45, 
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Psalm xvi. 8. 

Lordy I Ifove loved the baiitatio^^,^ of thy 
house^ and the place where thijte honour 
dwelleth. 

/^OD is a spirit y and they that worship sermon 

him^ must ijqprship him in spirit and in 
truths That religion chiefly consists in 
an inward principle of goodness, is be- 
yond dispute, and that its value and effi- 
cacy are derived from its effects in puri- 
fying the heart, and reforming the life. 
All external services, which have not this 
tei^dency, are entirely insignificant. They 

degenerate 
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lERMON degenerate into mere superstition, equally 
unacceptable to God, and unprofitable to' 
man. Hence they are so often treated in 
Scripture, with high contempt, when sub- 
stituted in the room of thg important duties 
0f a virtuous life. 

Notwithstanding this, it is cfirt^n that 
external services have their own place, 
and a considerable one too, in the system 
of religion. What their proper place is, no 
one can be at a loss to discern, who will 
only make a just distinction between the 
means, and the end, in religion. It is 
evident there is danger in man*s erring 
htvt either on one side or other; an* 
it is cextain that they have erred on both. 
After it was observed, that mankind were 
prone to lay too much weight on the ex- 
ternal parts^ of religion, it began to h% 
thought that no weight was to be allowed 
to them at all. The time was, when all* 
religion centered in attending the duties 
of the church, and paying veneration to- 
whatever was accounted sacred. This alcmci' 
sanctified the character, and compensated- 
every blemish in moral conduct; FrcWi^ 
this extreme the spirit of the age seeins to' 

be 
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be running fast into the opposite extreme, sermon 
of holding every thing light that belongs 
to public worship. But if superstition be 
an evil, and a very great one it undoubtedly 
is, irreligion is not a smaller evil: And 
though the form cf godliness may often 
remain vvhen the power of it is wanting j 
yet the power cannot well subsist where 
the form is altogether gone. — The holy 
Psalmist, whose words are now before us, 
discovers much better principles. Ex- 
pressing always the highest regard for the 
laws of God, and the precepts of virtue, 
lie breathes at the same time a spirit of 
pure devotion. Though loaded with the 
cares of royalty, and encircled with the 
splendour of a court, he. thought it well 
became him to sh(^w cpspect to the great 
Lord of nature; and on. many occasions 
expresses as he does in the text, his de- 
light; in the public service of the temple. 
Lord^ I have loved the habitation of thy 
I)ousey and the place where thine honour 
dwelktb. In discoursing from which words, 
I purp9se to shew the importance of the 
;pub^ic worship of God, and the benefits 
xesul^ling froni it. I shall consider it in 

three 
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SERMON three lights } as it respects God ; as it 
respects the world; as it respects our- 
selves • 

I. Let us consider it with respect to 
God, If there exist a Supreme Being, 
the Creator of the world, no consequence 
appears more natural and direct than this, 
that he ought to be worshipped by his 
creatures, with every outward expression 
of submission and honour. Wc need only 
appeal to every man*s heart, whether this 
be not a principle which carries along 
with it its own obligation, that to Him 
who is the fountain of our life and the 
Father of our. mercies ; to Him who has 
raised up that beautiful structure of the 
universe in which we dwell, and where 
we are surrounded with so many bless- 
ings and comforts; solemn acknowledge- 
ments of gratitude should be made, prdses 
and prayers should be offered, and all 
suitable marks of dependence on him be ex- 
pressed. — This obligation extends beyond 
the silent and secret sentiments of our 
hearts. Besides private devotion, it na- 
turally leads to associations for public wor- 

7 ship; 



ship ; to open and declared {Hrofessions of «mMoN 
respect for the Deity. Where blessings 
are received in commoh, an obligation 
lies upon the community, jointly to ac- 
knowledge them. Sincere gratitude is al- 
ways of an open and diffusive nature. It 
loves to pour itself forth ; to give free vent 
to its emotions ; and, before the world, 
to acknowledge and honour a Bene- 
factor., 

So consonant is this to the natural sen- 
timent^ of mankind, that all the nations 
>f the earth have, as with one consent^ 
i^reed to institute some forms of worship; 
:d hold meetings at certain titaied, in ho* 
loilr of their deities. •Purvey the socie- 
ies of men in their rudest jrtatc ; explore 
Ike African deserts, the wilds of America, 
tir the distant islands of the ocean; and 
fou will find that over all the earth some 
idigious ceremonies hove obtained. Yoa 
mix cvwy where trace,^ in one form or 
nther, the temple, the priest, and the offer- 
ttg. The prevalence of the most absurdi 
uperstitions furnisheis this testimony to 
the truth, that in the hearts of all mm 
tbt principle is engraved, of worship b^itig 

%>L.IV. P due 
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SERMON due to that invisible Power who rules the 

•XI. 

world. -i^ Herein consists the great excel- 
lency of the Christian religion, that it hath 
instructed us in the simple and spiritual 
nature of that worship. Disencumbered 
of idle and unmeaning ceremonies, its 
ritual is pure, and worthy of a DiVinc 
Author. Its positive institutions arc few 
in number, most significant of spiritual 
things, and directly conducive to good life 
^nd practice. How inexcusable, then, are 
wc, if, placed in such happy circumstances, 
the sense of those obligations to the public^ 
worship of God shall be obliterated amon^ 
us, which the light of nature inculcated, ia— 
some measure, oit the most wild and bar — 
barous nations ! 

The refinements of false philosophy^ 
have indeed suggested this shadow of ob— ■ 
jcction, that God is too great to stand ivm 
need of any external service from his crca — 
turesj that our expressions of praise and^ 
honour ace misplaced with respect to Him^ 
who is above all honour and all praise;, 
that in his sight, the homage we seek to 
pay must appear contemptible; and is 
therefore in itself superfluous and tri* 

aing. 
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fling, But who hath taught those vain sermom 

l^sonerS, that all expressions of gratitude 
and honour towards a superiour become 
unsuitable, merely because that superiour 
needs not any returns ? Were they ever 
indebted to one whose favours they had 
it not in their power to repay ; and did 
they, on that account, feel themselves set 
loose from every obligation to acknow- 
ledge, and to praise their benefactor? On 
the contrary, the more disinterested his 
beneficence was,* did not gratitude, in any 
ingenuous - mind, burn with the greater 
ardour, and prompt them the more eagerly 
t6 seize every opportunity of publicly 
testifying the feelings of their hearts ? -^ — r 
Almighty God, it is true, is too great to 
need our service or homage. But he is 
also too good not to accept it, when it is 
the native expression of a grateful and 
generous rhind. If pride and self-suffi- 
'ciency stifle all sentiments of dependence 
on our Creator ; if levity, and attachment to 
worldly ' pleasures, render \is totally neg- 
lectful* 6f* expressing our ■ thankfulness to 
'Him for' 'his blessings r do' we ribt hereby 
*^diifc<^vef sucK^a want 6f proper feeling, 

■ P 2 such 
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$ERMON such a degree of hardness and corruption 
m our affections^ as shows us to be im.-^ 
moral and unworthy ; and must justly ex- 
pose us to the high displeasure of Heaven ? 
On the contrary, according to every no- 
tion which we can fonn of the Father of 
the universe, must it not be acceptable 
to him to behold his creatures properly 
affected in heart towards their ' great Bene- 
factor ; assembling together to express, in 
acts of worship, that gratitude, love, and 
reverence which they owe hipi i and thu$ 
nourishing and promoting in one another 
an affectionate sense of hts goodness ? Are 
not such dispositions, and such a behavir 
pur as thi?, intimately connected with all 
virtue ? 

G come^ let us worship and Bow, down ! 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. For 
be is our God j and we are the fiock of his 
pasture. Enter into his gates with thanks-- 
giving^ and his. courts with praise. The prayer 
of the upright is his delight. It cometb be* 
fore him as incense y and the uplifting if 
their hand^ ^s the evening sacrifce. ^^^-^ 
Hgying thus . sh^wn the reasonableness of 

public 
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public worship with respect to God, let ts sermon 
now, 

II. Consider its invportaiice in another 
view, as it respects the world. When we 
survey the general state of mankind, we 
find them continually immersed in worldly 
affairs ; busied about providing the ne- 
cessaries of life, occupied in the pursuits 
of their pleasures, or eagerly prosecuting 
the advancement of their interests. In 
such a situation of things, a small measure 
of reflection might convince any one, 
that without some returns of sacred days, 
and some solemn calls to public worship, 
it were impossible to preserve iii the 
world any sense of objects, so foreign to 
the general current of thought, as an in- 
visible Governour, and a future state. If it 
be of importance to the peace and good 
order of society, that there should prevail 
among men the belief of One in the hea- 
vens, who is the protector of righteousneiss 
and the avenger of crimes 5 if it be of im- 
portance that they be taught to look for- 
ward to a day of judgment, when they 
are to be brought to account for their 
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SERMON most secret actions, and eternally reward- 
ed oi' punished, according as their con- 
duct has been good or evil; if such prin- 
ciples as these, I say, be of consequence 
to the public welfare, they certainly ?nr 
force the authority of public worship, 
and prove the necessity of religious in- 
struction. ^ -■■'■. 
I speak now particularly with a view 
to the multitude, the great mass and body 
of the people. We all knov^, how seldom 
from education, or privatfe instruction, 
they have the advantage of deriving sen- 
timents of religion or morality, • Early 
obliged to labour for their bread, they 
would remain all their days in gross igno- 
rance of every moral or sacred principle, 
were it not for those public assemblies in 
which they hear of God, and Christ, and 
judgment, and heaven, and hell. Shut 
up those temples to which they resort 
with reverence; exclude them from the 
opportunities they now possess of receiv- 
ing religious instruction, and imbibing 
religious ideas; and what can you expeiqt 
them to become? No other than a fero- 
cious rabble, who, set free from checks of 

7 conscience, 
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conscience, and fears of divine vengeance, sermon 
would be prone to eveiy outrage which 
they could commit with impunity. It is? 
well known, that in the early ages of il^^ 
world, sages and legislators who endeavoured^ 
to tame and to associate the barbarous hordes 
ctf inen> found it necessary for this purpose 
to have recourse to religion. By bringing 
the rude multitudes to worship together, 
and at stated times and places, to join in, 
Jiymns and songs to their deities, they gra* 
dually restrawed them from violence, and 
trained thela tq subordination and civilized 
life. 

Durmg tjic progress of society in after- 
periods, religious assemblies at church con-t 
tinuc, I am persuaded, to have a very 
considerable influence on the civilization 
and improvement of the people. Even in- 
dependent of effect upon the moral princi- 
ples, by leading numbers of them to meet 
together i^ an orderly way, and in their 
most decent appearance, they tend to hu- 
manize and polish their manners^ ' They 
Strengthen the social connections^ and pro- 
mote friendly intercourse among those who. 
^re in the samp neighbpurhopd, and in the 

. P 4 same 
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SERMON same lines of life. It must, at the same 
time, be agreeable to every humane mind 
to think, that one day in seven is allotted 
for rest to the poor from their daily la- 
bours, and for such enjoyments of ease 
and comfort as their station affords. It 
is the only day which gives them ocofl^ 
^n to feel themselves as belonging to 
the same class of beings with their supe- 
riours; when joining with them in the 
same acts of worship, and recognizing a 
common Lord. Amidst those distinctions 
which the difference of ranMf. hecessa-* 
rily introduces into human society, it is 
surely fit that there be som^e occasions 
when man can meet with man as a bro-^' 
ther, in order that the pride of the great 
may be checked; and the low may be 
taught that, if they discharge properly 
their appointed part, they have reason to 
expect from the Lord of the universe,: 
the same rewards with the rich and the 
mighty. 

It will, I believe, be generally ad- 
mitted that forms of public worship, and 
means of religious instruction, are import- 
ant, on several accounts, for the body of 
5 the 
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people, and belong to the maintenance sermon 
public safety and order. But many 

admit this, are apt to think, thiat to 
: common people alone they may be^ 
1:. To persons of liberal education and 
arged minds, what benefit can arise 
m hearing what they already know; 

1 what, perhaps, is to be inculcated oii 
rm by those who are of inferiour capa- 
y to themselves ? Admitting this plea 

superiority which their vanity forms, 
i setting aside for the present any per- 
lal obligations they are under to wor- 
ip God, I must ask such persons, how 
jy can expect that religious assemblies 
il be long respected by the lower ranks 

men, if by men of rank and education 
ey are discountenanced and forsaken ? 

not they know^ that those lower ranks 
5 ready to copy the manners, and to 
How the example of their superiours in 

1 things; but assuredly in nothing more 
an in what appears to set them free 
om restraint, and to gratify licentious- 
5ss ? While they acknowledge the import- 
ice, and even the necessity of public 
lUgion to certain classes of men, do they 

never- 
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^RMOH nevertheless contribute l)y their behaviour 
to defeat the end of public religion, and to 
annihilate that importance which they 
ascribe to it ? ■ ■ They are employed in 
framing laws and statutes for preventing 
primes, and kee];^ng the disorderly multitude 
within bounds; and at the same time, by 
personally discountejiancing public worsh^ 
they are weakening, they are even abolishing, 
among the multitude, that. moral restraint 
which is of more general influence upon 
manners than all the laws they frame. In 
vain they complain of the dishonesty of ser- 
vants, of the insolence of mobs, of the at- 
tacks of the highwayman. To all these 
disorders they have themselves been accessory. 
By their own disregard of sacred institutions, 
they have disseminated profligacy among the 
people. They have broken down the flood- 
gates which served to. restrain the torrent; 
they have let it loose to overflow the land ; 
and by the growing deluge may them- 
selves be swept away. But I must 

next argue upon a different ground ; and 
proceed. 
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III. To set forth the importance of the sermon 
public worship of God to every individual 
in every rank of life. Whatever his station 
tc, he is still a man; and has the duties of 
a man to perform. Were his attendance on 
divine M^orship of no other effect, than to 
add countenance" to a salutary institution, 
this alone would render it his duty. . But 
moreover, we assert it to be his duty on his 
-own account ; if it be the duty of every man 
to use the proper means of preserving and 
fortifying his virtue. All the Christian in- 
stitutions have a direct tendency to this end. 
They all serve to give warmth to piety, and 
to add solemnity to moral virtue. . A very 
high opinion, indeed, that man must have 
of his own character, who imagines that, 
amidst all the follies and corruptions of the 
world, he stands in need of no assistance for 
enabling him to act his part with pix>priety 
and dignity. 

The question is not. Whether persons of 
rank and education are to learn any thing 
that is new to them, by frequenting the 
places of public worship ? The great prin- 
ciples of piety and morality are obvious 
qud easily known j and we shall readily 

admits 
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SERMON admit, that there are many to Whom no 
" new instruction is communicated in th. 
house of God. But, my friends, the pur- 
pose of your .going there is to have known 
truths recalled to your mind, and their dor- 
mant influence awakened ; is to have serious 
meditations suggested; to have good dis- 
positions raised ; to have the heart adjusted 
to a composed and tranquil frame. 1$ 
th«re any man of reason and reflection, who 
will not acknowledge such effects, as far 
as they follow from attendance on religious 
ordinances, to be of the most beneficial na- 
ture I These occasipnal cessations frpm the 
cares and anxieties of life, these interrup- 
tions to the bustle and the passions of the 
world, in order to think and hear of eter- 
nity, are both a relief and an improvement 
to the mind. By this retreat from its or- 
dinary circle of thoughts, it is enabled to 
return with more clearness and more vigour, 
to the business of the world, after a serious 
and proper pause. 

But I must ask the persons with whom 
I now reason, whether there be no other, 
call to come to God's house, than to hear 
instruction there ? Is not the devout ado- 
ration 
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ration of the God of heaven the principal sermon 
object of our religious assemblies; and is 
this what any man of reflection, and of sober 
mind, dare to make light of? In the tem- 
ple of the Lord, the rich and the poor, 
the prince and the peasant, appear as sup- 
pliants alike for the protection and favour of 
the Almighty. — Great and flourishing as 
thou mayest think thyself, know that thou 
standest as much in need of that protection, 
as the meanest of the crowd whom thou be- 
holdest worshipping, with lowly reverence, 
the God of their fathers. The sun of pro- 
sperity shines at present on thy head, and 
the favourable gale carries thee softly along 
the stream of life. But, the Almighty, 
needs only to give the word, and instantly 
the tempest • shall rise; and thy frail bark 
shall be driven into the ocean, and whelmed 
in the deep. In my prbsperity I said I shall 
never be moved. TboUy Lordy didst hide tby^ 
face^ and I was troubled. Look up, with 
dread, to that awful hand of Providence 
which is stretched over your heads. Re- 
member the instability of all human things ; 
remember it, and tremble, ye who despise 
the devout acknowledgment of him who 

disposes 
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SERMON disposes of the human fate ! Though ye liw 
many years and rejoice in them ally remembeir the 
days of darkness ; for they shall be many. * 

But after all that has been urged on'this 
subject, I am sensible it may be objected, 
that many who make conscience of paying 
strict regard to the institutions of religion, 
do not appear to have derived much Benefit 
from them. They are not, it will be ^aid, 
more improved in moral conduct, and in 
the proper discharge of the several duties of 
life, than others who have been apparently 
negligent of the services of the churchy 
On the contrary, a formal regard^ -to these 
appears to be substituted by many, in the 
room of the weightier matters of the law. — 
Though this should be admitted, it goes no 
farther than to shew that human weakness, 
or corruption, may defeat the purpose of 
the most promising means of moral im- 
provement. That a superstitious attention 
to external worship has too often usurped 
the character and supplanted the place of 
real virtue, will not be denied. Admoni- 
tions against so dangerous an errour cannot 
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be given too often. But because tbe best sermon 
things have been often misapplied and 
abused, no argument thence, arises for their 
being undervalued, and thrown aside. So 
'also reason, instruction, and discipline of 
every kind, have been frequently perverted 
to bad ends ; and yet their intrinsic worth 
and usefulness remain untouched, and ac- 
knowledged. —— Besides this, it cannot be 
admitted that, because religious institutions 
produce not all the good that might be 
wished, and hoped for, they therefore do 
no good at all. This were a rash and ill- 
founded conclusion. If the morals of men 
are not always amended by them as they 
ought to have been, there is reason, how- 
ever, to think that they would have been^ 
worse without them. Some check is* 
always ' given by them to open profligacy* 
Some assistance is furnished to good dispo- 
sitions of heart; at least, to decency of 
manners. Even momentary impressions of 
serioudn^ess made on the thoughtless by the 
solemnities of' religion, are not without 
their fruit. They leave generally some trace 
behind them; and when the traces are often 
renewed, they may be hoped, through the 

Divine 
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SERMON Divine blessing, to form at last a deep imi 
pression on the mind. 

At the same time, I do not say that reli- 
gious institutions work upon the mind like 
a charm 5 and that mere bodily attendance 
on them will always ensure us of some pro- 
fitable effect. Let the means that are em- 
ployed for the improvement of rational 
beings, be ever so powerful in themselves, 
much of their success will always depend on 
the manner in which they are received and 
gpplied. I shall therefore conclude my rea- 
sonings on this subject, with a few obseiva- 
tions concerning the dispositions requisite on 
our part, for deriving benefit from the public 
ordinances of religion. 

The ends for which w« assemble in the 
house of God, are two ; to worship God, and 
to listen to religious instructions. 

The public worship of God is the chief 
and most sacred purpose of every r^li^p^s 
assembly of Christians. Let it here be re- 
membered, that it is not the uttering, or the 
hearing of certain yvrords, that constitutes the 
worship of the Almighty. It is the heart 
that praises or prays. If the heart accom- 
pany 
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3any not the words that are spoken or heard, sbmkmi 
vc offer the sacrifice of fools. By the inattcn-* 
ive thought, and the giddy and wandering 
sye, we profane the temple of the Lord, and 
:ufn the appearance of devotion into insult 
ind mockery. 

With regard to religious instruction, at- 
:cntion and reverence are unquestionably 
ioe. All religious and moral knowledge 
:omes from God. It is a light from heaven,, 
irst transmitted to man by the original con- 
stit^utipu of his nature, and afterwards made 
:o shine wit|i fairer and fuller lustre by the 
revelation of the gospel iq Jesus Christ, 
(ts brightness may sometimes be stronger, 
ind sometimes weaker, according to the 
tnediums by which it is conveyed : but still, 
IS far as the instructions delivered from the. 
pulpit are illuminated by the ray from hea^ 
/en, they are the truths of God, and ought 
to be received as such. Refinements- of 
uain philosophy, or intricate subtilttes o£ 
Lheological controversy, are undoubtedjy 
[|Qt entitled tp such Ji'^ard. But when the 
jteat principles of natural of revealed reli- 

jioa ai« discussed; when the important 

ioctrines of the gospel concerning the life, 

Vol. IV. CL. ai>d 
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sSRMON and sufferings, and death of our blessed Re-* 
deemer are displayed ; or useful instructions 
regarding the regulation of life, arid the 
proper discharge of our several duties, are 
th6 subjects brought into view ; it is not then 
the human speaker, but the divine authority, 
that is to be regarded. 

in the speaker, many imperfections and 
infirmities may be discovered. The disco- 
veries of the Gospel are represented in Scrip- 
ture, as a hidden treasure brought to light; 
but, by the appointment of God, we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels*. It is not 
the spirit of curiosity that ought to bring us 
to church. Too often, it is to be fear^, 
we assemble there merely as critics on the* 
preachers critics on his sentiments, his 
language, and his delivery. But, such are 
not the dispositions which become us on so 
serious an occasion. It is with humility, 
with fairness, and candour, with an inten- 
tion to improve ourselves in piety and vir- 
tue, with a view to make personal appli- 
cation to our own character, that we ought 

tto hear the word of God. When wc 

enter the sacred temple, let us ever consider 

* 2 Corioth. !▼. 7. 

oursdvet 
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oursfelves as creatures surrounded with dark- sEiOvioN 
ncss, seeking ilKimination from Heaven ; ' 
as guilty creatures, imploring forgiveness 
from our Judge; as frail and mortal crea- 
tures, preparing for that eternal habitation 
into which we know not how soon we arc 
to pass. 

If with such sentiments and impressions 
we join in the worship of God, and the 
ordinances of religion, we may justly hope 
that they shall be accompanied to us with 
the divine blessing. It is the express precfept 
of God, not to forsake the assemblifig of our^ 
selves together *. Gather together the people^ 
men^ women^ and children^ that they may 
hear^ and that they may learn^ and fear the 
Lord your God^ and observe to do all the 
words of this law -f-. Enter his gates with 
thanksgivings and his courts with praise^ 
Give unto the Lord the glory due to his name. — r 
Thus hath God commanded, and he never 
commanded his people to seek his name m 
vain. For, where two or three are gathered 
together in his name^ our Lord hath told uSy 

■ 

* Heb. z. 25. t Z)eut.xzxi. 12. 

0^2 that 
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s^RMQH that be is in the midst of them *'. God bath said, 
^'^'rr f that he kveth the gates of Zion m(xre than all the 
dwellings of Jacob -f*, The prayer of the tipright 
is^ his delight. Both in their temporal and 
spiritual concerns, they may be most expected 
to prosper^ who can say with the Psalmist in 
the text, Lordy I have loved the habitation of thy 
house^ and thej>lace where thine honour dwelleth. 



* Matth. xviii. 2o» \ Ps. Ixsz^. 2* 
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SERMON XIL 

On the Fashion of the World 

passing away. 



I Cor, vii. 31. 
-^^^he fashion of this world pdxeth atony ^ 

TO use this world so as not to abuse iL sfMMm 
IS one of the most important, aha at 
the same time one of the tnost difficult 
lessons which religion t^ches. By so maity 
desires ahd passions we are connected 
with the dlgects around us, that our ilt- 
tachment to them is always in hitiArd 
of becoming excessive and sinful. Hence 
religion is often employed itt moderating 
jthis attachment, by rectifying our Erro- 
neous opinions, and instructing us iri tNe 

0^3 proper 
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«»MON proper value we ought to set on worldly 
things. Such was particularly the scope of 
the Apostle ih this context. He is putting 
the Corinthians in mind that their time 
is short -y that every thing here is tran- 
sitory; and therefore, that in all the dif- 
ferent, occupations of human life, in weep- 
ing and rejoicings and buying and possessing^ 
they were ever to keep in view this con- 
sideration, that the fashion of this world 
passeth away. The original expression im- 
ports the figure or form under which the 
world presents itself to us. The meaning 
is, all that belongs to this visible state is 
continually changing. Nothing in hu- 
man affairs is fixed or stable. All is in 
motion and fluctjaation; altering its apr 
pearance every moment, and passing into 
some new form. Let us meditate for a 
little on the serious view which is here 
given us of the worlds in order that we 
may attend to the improvements which it 
suggests. 

I. T^he- fashion of the world passeth away^ 
as the opinions, ideas, and manners of 
juen are always changing. We look in 

vain 
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vain for a standard to ascertain and fix sbrjjon 
any of these; in vain expect that what 
has been approved and established for a 
-while, is always to endure. Principles 
which were of high authority among our 
ancestors are now exploded. Systems ' of 
philosophy which were once universally 
received, and taught as infallible truths^ 
are now obliterated and forgotten. Modes 
of living, behaving, and employing timci 
the pursuits of the busy, and the enter- 
tainments of the gay, have been entirely 
changed. They were the offspring of 
fashion, the children of a day. When they 
had run their course, they expired; and 
were succeeded by other modes of living, 
and thinking, and acting, which the gloss 
of novelty recommended for a while to 
the public taste. 

When we read an account of the man- 
ners and occupations, of the studies and 
opinions, even of our own countrymen, 
in some remote age, we seem to be read- 
ing the history of a different world from 
what we now inhabit. Coming down- 
wards, through some generations, a new 
fftce of things appears. Men begin to 

0^4 think. 
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sERMoif tiiink, and act, in a different train ; tad 

XII. * 

what we call refinenicnt gradually opens. 
Arriving at our own times, wc coinsidct 
ourselves as "having widely enlarged tht 
sphere of knowledge on every side: hav- 
ing formed just ideas - on every sub* 
ject; having attained the proper standard 
of manners and behaviour; and wonder 
at the ignorance, the uncouthness, and 
rusticity of our forefathers. But, alas! 
what appears to us so perfect shall in its 
turn pass away. The next race, while 
they shove us off the stage, will introduce 
their favourite discoveries and innovations $ 
and what we now admire as the height df 
improvement, may in a few ages hence be 
considered as altogether rude and imper^t. 
As one wave effaces the ridge which the 
former had made on the sand by the sea- 
shore, so every succeeding age obliterates 
the opinions and modes of the age whidi 
had gone before it. The fashion tf th 
^orld is ever passing away. 

Let us only think of the changed wUdl 
our own ideas and opinions tinderg6 ih 
the progress of life. One tnan differs ndt 
more from another, thta the same ttsSA 

varies^ 
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aries from himself in difFeretit periods of sbrmon 
is age^ and in diflbrent situations of for- 
iinc. In youth and in opulence, every 
[ling appears smiling and gay. We fly 
s on the wings of fancy; and survey 
eauties wherever we cast our eye. But 
A some more years have passed over our 
e^ds, or let disappointments in the world 
lave depressed our spirits; and what a 
balige takes place 1 The pleasing illusions 
hat once shone before us; the splendid 
ibrics that imagination had reared; the 
nchanting maze in which we once wan- 
lered with delight, all vanish and are for- 
;otten. The world itself i*emains the same. 
{ut its form, its appearance^ and aspect^ is 
hanged to our view^; its fashion^ as to us^ 
latb passed away. 

II. WiEiiLE our opinions and ideas are 
hus changing within^ the condition of 
U «:sttemal things is, at the sime titti^ 
ver changing without us, and around us. 
I¥herever we cast our eyes over the face 
f nature, or the monuments of art^ we 
Ikcem the marks of alteration and vicis* 
tflttde^ We cannot travel far upon die 

earth. 
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8ERMON earth, without being presented with,* many 
a striking memorial of the changes made 
by time. . What was once a flourishing 
city, is now a neglected village. Where 
castles and palaces stood, fallen towers 
and rumed walls appear. Where the mag- 
nificence of the great shone, and the mirth 
of the gay resounded, there, as the prophet 
Isaiah describes, the owl and the raven now 
dwelly thorns come up^ and the nettle and the 
bramble grow in the rwr/j. — • When, wc 
read the bistoury of nations, what do w^ 
read but the history of incessant revolutioQ 
and change? We behold kingdoms alter- 
nately rising and falling; peace and war 
taking place by turns; princes, heroes, 
and statesmen, coming forth in successioo 
on the stage, attracting our attention for 
a little by the splendid figure they make, 
and then disappearing and forgotten. ^ We 
see the fashion of. the world assuming all its 
different forms, and, in all of them, passing 
away. 

But to historical annals there is nq. oc- 
casion for ' our having recQurse. Let. any 
one who has made some progress in life 
recollect only what he has belield pas^uig 

before 
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Fcfre him in bis own time. We have sermon 
»i our country rise triumphant among 
^nations; and we have seen it also 
jmbled in its turn. We have seen in 
e hemisphere of the globe new doroi- 
>ns acquired, and in another hemis- 
ere our old dominions lost. At 
rge, we have seen factions and par- 
s shift through all their different 
:ms; and administrations, in succession, 
e and fall. What were once the great 
^mes of eager discussion and political 
ntest, are now fprgotten. Fathers re- 
unt them to their children as the tales 
other times. New actors have come 
rth on the stage of the world. New ob- 
:ls have attracted the attention, and new 
trigues engaged the opinions of meiu 
ew members fill the seat of justice ; new 
inisters the temples of religion 5 and a 
:w world, in short, in the course of a few 
ars, has gradually and insensibly risen 
ound us« 

When from the public scene we turn 
ir eye to our own private connections, 
e changes which have taken place in the 
sbion of the worlds must touch every 

reflecting 
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mMON reflecting mind with a more tender s^« 
siHlity. For whete are now many of Ac 
companions of our early years; many 
of thdse with whom we first began tiic 
race of life; and whose ho^ and pro- 
spects Were once the same wjth dur 
own ? In recollecting our old ad^Uaintance 
and liiends, what de^st^tions have been 
made by the hand of tithe! On the 
ruins of our former connections, new ones 
have arisen; hew relations have been 
ibrmed; and the circle of those among 
whom we live is altogether changed frooi 
what it cmce was. Comparing our prts 
sent situation with our former conctition 
of life ; looking back to our father's house, 
and to the scenes of youth; remembering 
the friends by whom we were trained, 
and the family in which we grew up-; who, 
but with inward emotion, recollects those 
days of former years, and is dispoted 
to dro^ the silent tear, when he vieWs 
the fashion of the world thus alwajfs pasiing 
nway I 

IIL Not only our connections With all 
things arbund us change, but bur own 

II lifb 
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life, through all its stages and conditions, sermon 
is evpr passing away. How just, and how 
affecting is that image, employed in the 
sacre4 writings to describe the state of 
man, p^ spend our years as a tale that is 
told*! It is not to any thing great or 
lasting that human life is compared; not 
to a monument that is built, or to an in*- 
scriptipn th^t is engraved i not even to 
a book that is written, or to a history 
that is recorded, but to a tale, which is 
listened to for a little; where the words 
are fugitiye and passing, and where one 
inci^t succeeds and hangs on another^ 
till, by insensible transitions, we are 
brought to the close ; a tale, which in 
soQie passages may be amusing, in others, 
tedious; but whether it amuses or fa- 
tigues, is soon told and soon forgotten. 
Thus year steals upon us after year. 
Life is never standing still for a moment ; 
but continually, though insensibly, sliding 
intp a new form. Infancy rises up fast 
to childhood J chUdhood to youth; youth 
passes quickly into manhood^ and th^ 

* P$alm 3(c. 9,' 
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SBRMON grey hair, and the faded look, are iiot 
long pf admonishing us, that old age is a( 
hand. In this course all generatio«is run. 
The world is made up of unceasing rounds- 
of transitory existence. Some generations- 
are (doming forward into being, and others 
hastening to leave it. The stream whick 
carries us all along, is^ ever flowing with 
a quick current, though with a still and 
noiseless course. The dwelling-pplace of 
man is continually emptying, and by a' 
fresh succession of inhabitants, continually . 
fil ling anew. The memory of man passetb away 
like the remembrance of a guest who batb tarried 
but one night. 

A<; the life of man, considered - in it^ 
duration, thus fleets and passes away, st), 
during the time it lasts, its condition is 
perpetually changing. It affords us nothing 
on which we can set up our rest; no 
enjoyment or possession which we can 
properly call our own. When we have- 
begun to be placed in such circumstances 
as we desired, and wish our lives to pro- 
ceed in the same agreeable tenor, how 
often comes some unexpected event across 
to disconcert all our schemes of happiness ? 

1 6 Out 
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iir health declines'^ our friends die j our sermon 
milics are. scattered ; something or other 
not long of occurring, to shew us that 
e wheel must turn round ; the fashion of 
f world must pass away. Is there any 
an who dares to look to futurity with 
I eye of confident hope ; and to say, that 
;ainst a year hence, he can promise being 
the same condition of health or for- 
ne as he is at present? The seeds of 
lange are every where sown in our state; 
kd the very causes that seemed to pro- 
ise us security, are often secretly under- 
ining it. Great fame provokes the at- 
cks of envy and reproach. High health 
yes occasion to intemperance and disease. 
ht elevation of the mighty never fails 
\ render their condition tottering ^ and 
lat. obscurity which shelters the mean^ 
eposes them, at the same time, to become 
« prey of oppression. So completely is 
le fashion of this world made by Provi-r 
mce for change, and prepared for passing 
way. In the midst of this instability, it 
ere some comfort, did human prosperity 
ecay as slowly as it rises. By slow de- 
rees, and by many intervening steps, it 

rises. 
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'^^?^ rises. But one day i% sufficient to scafc- 
rer and bring it to nought. I might 
add, 

IV. That the worid itself in which wc 
dwell, the basis of all our present enjoy- 
ments, is itself contrived for change^ and 
designed to pass away. While the gene- 
rations of men come forth in their turns, 
like troops of succeeding pilgrims, to . act 
their part on this globe, the globe oa 
which they act is tottering midcr their feet. 
It was once overflowed by a deluge. It is 
shaken by earthquakes; it is undermined 
by subterraneous fires; it carries many 
a mark of having suffered violent con- 
vulsions, and of tending to dissolution. 
Revelation informs us that there is a day 
approaching, in which the heavens sbaJf 
pass away wth a great noise*, the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat ; and the earth 
and the works therein shall be burnt up. 
When this destined hour arrives, the fo/r^ 
shion of the world shall have finally past 
away. Immortal spirits shall then look 
back upon this world, as we do at present on 
cities and empires, which were once might]^ 

and 
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arid flourishing, but now are swept From sermon 
existence, and their place is no more to be 
found. 

I SHALL insist no longer on this repre- 
sentation of things. Enough has been said, 
to show that the fashion of the worlds in 
every sense, passes away. Opinions and 
manners, public affairs and private con-* 
ccms, the life of man, the conditions of 
fortune, and the earth itself on whict we 
dwell, arc all changing around us. — Is every 
thing,' then, with which we are connected, 
passing and transitory ? Is the whole state 
of man no more than a dream or fleeting 
vision ? Is he brought forth to be only the 
child of ia day? Are we thrown into a 
river where all flows, and nothing stays ; 
where we have no means of resisting the 
current j nor can reach any firm ground on 
whith to rest our foot ? — No, my brethren; 
man was not doomed to be so unhappy j 
not' made by his Creator so much in vaia. 
Tlhierc are three fixed and permanent ob- 
jects to which 1 must now call your atten- 
tiofti as the great supports of human con- 
stancy amidst this fugitive state, ' Though 

Vot.IV^ R this 
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^?^^N this world changes and passes away, virtue 
and gocxiness never change; God never 
changes ; heaven and immortality pass not 
away. 

Firsts Virtue and goodness never 
change. Let opinions and manners, con- 
ditions and situations, in public and in 
private life, alter as they will, virtue is ever 
the same. It rests on the immoveable basis 
of Etfemal Truth. Among all the revolu- 
tions of human things, it maintains its 
ground ; ever possessing the veneration . and 
esteem of mankind, and conferring on the 
heart, which enjoys it, satisfaction and 
peace. Consult the most remote antiquity. 
Look to the most savage nations of the 
earth. How wild and how fluctuating 
soever the ideas of men may have been, this 
opinion you will find to have always pre- 
vailed, that probity, truth, and beneficence 
form the honour and the excellency of man. 
In this, the philosopher and the savage, tl^ 
warrior and the hermit, join. At this akar 
all have worshipped. Their offerings may 
have been unseemly. Their ngtions of vir- 
tue may have been rude, and occasionally 
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tainted by ignorance and superstition ; but sermon 
the fundamental ideas of moral worth have 
ever remained the same. 

Here then is one point of stability, af- 
fected by no vicissitudes : of time and life, 
on which we may rest. Our fortunes may 
change, and our friends may die ; but vir- 
tue may still be our own ; and as long as 
this remains, we are never miserable. Till 
I die 1 will not remove my integrity from me. 
My righteousness I hold fast^ and will not Jet 
it go. My heart shall not reproach me so long 
as . I live *. He who, with the holy man 
of old, can hold this language, may with 
.Widisturbed mind survey time flying away, 
life decaying, and the whole fashion of the 
world changing around him. He hath 
within himself, a source of consolation and 
hope, independent of ajl earthly objects. 
Every terrestrial glory sparkles only for a 
little., with transient brightness. But virtue 
sbil!ie3 with eternal and unalterabk spkn- 
dour. It derives its origin from heaven j 
and partakes both of the lustre, and the sta- 
bility, of celestial objects. // is the bright^ 

♦ Job, xxvii. 5, 6. ■ '^■' ' 
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SERMON ness of the everlasting lights the unspotted 
mirror of God y and the image of his goodness. 

In the second place, God never changes. 
Amidst the unceasing vicissitudes of earthly 
things, there remains at the head of the uni- 
verse an Eternal Protector of virtue, whose 
throne is established for ever. With him 
there is no variableness^ neither any. shadow 
of turning ; no inconstancy of purpose, and 
no decay of wisdom or of power. We 
know that he loved righteousness from the 
beginning of days, and that he will continue 
to love it unalterably to the last. Fo^seen 
by him was every revolution which the . 
course of ages has produced. All the 
changes which happen in the state of nature, 
or the life of men, were comprdlended in 
his decree. How much soever worldly 
things may change in themselves, they are 
all united in his plan; they constitute one 
great system or whole, of which he is the 
Author; arid which, at its final completion, 
shall appear to be perfect. His dominion 
holds together, - in a continual chain, the 
successive variety of human events ; give^ 
stability to things that, -in themselves are 

flue- 
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fluctuating ; gives constancy even to the sermon 

XII 

fashion of the world while it is passing away. 
Wherefore, though all things change on 
earth, and we ourselves be involved in the 
general mutability, yet as long as, with trust 
and hope we look up to the Supreme Being, 
we rest on the rock of ages, and are safe 
amidst every change. We possess a fortress 
to which we can have recourse in all dangers j 
a refuge under all storms ; a dwelling-place 
in all generations. 

In the third and last place, Heaven and 
immortality pass not away. The fleeting 
scenes of this life are to be considered as no 
more than an introduction to a nobler and 
more permanent order of things, when man 
shall have attained the maturity of his be- 
ing. This is what reason gave some ground 
to expect } what revelation has fully con- 
firmed} and, in confirming it, has agreed 
with the sentiments and anticipations of the 
good and wise in every age. We are taught 
to believe, that what we now behold, is 
only the first stage of the life of man. We 
are arrived no further than the threshold 5 
we dwell as in the outer courts of existence. 

R 3 Here, 
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SERMON Here, tents only are pitched ; tabernacles 
erected for the sojourners of a day. But 
in the region of eternity, all is great, stable, 
and unchanging. There, the mansions of 
the just are prepared ; there, the city which 
bath foundations is built j there is established, 
the kingdom which cannot be moved. Here 
every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; be- 
cause he^e good men continue not, but pass 
onward in the course of being. There, all 
is serene, steady, and orderly ; because there 
remaineth the final rest of the people of God. 
Here, all is corrupted by our folly and guilt ; 
and of course must be transient and vain. 
But there, purchased by the death, and 
secured by the resurrection, of the Son of 
God, is an inheritance incorruptible^ unde- 

s 

filed^ and that fadeth not away. There 
reigns that tranquillity which is never trou- 
bled. There shines that sun which never 
sets. There flows that river of pleasures, 
which is always unruffled and pure. Look- 
ing forward to those divine habitations, the 
changes of the present world disappear to 
the eye of faith 5 and a good man becomes 
ashamed of suffering himself to be dejected 
by what is so sdon to pass away. 

Such 
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Such are the objects you ought to op- sermon 
pose to the transient fashion of the worlds 
Virtue, and God, and Heaven. Fixing 
your regard on these, you will have no 
reason to complain of the lot of man, or 
the world's mutability.— The design of the 
preceding representation which I gave of the 
world, was not to indulge vain declamation ; 
to raise fruitless melancholy ; or to throw 
an unnecessary cloud over human life : But 
to shew the moderation requisite in our 
attachment to the world ; and at the same 
time^ to point out the higher objects both 
of attention and consolation which religion 
affords. -»—— Passing and changeable as all 
human things are, among them, however, 
we must at present act our part ; to them 
we must return from religious meditation. 
I'hey are not below the regard of any 
Christian:; for they form the scene which 
Providence has appointed at present for his 
activity, and his duty. Trials and dangers 
they may often present to him ; but amidst 
" these he will safely hold his course, if, when 
engaged in worldly affairs, he keep in view ' 
those divine objects whfch I have been set- 
ting before him. Ljet hini ever retain con- 

R 4 nexion 
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SERMON nexion with Virtue, and God, and Heaven. 
By them let his conduct be regulated, and 
his constancy supported. So shall he use 
this world without abusing it. He shall nei- 
ther droop under its misfortunes, nor be 
vainly elated by its advantages ; but through 
all its' changes shall carry ^n equal and 
steady mind; and in the end shall receive 
the accomplishment , of the promise of 
Scripture, that though the world passeth 
away and the lust therof^ he that dpetb th. 
will of God shall abide for ever.* 

♦ I John, ii. ^7. 
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SERMON XIIL 

On Tranquillity of M^ino, 



Psalm xv. 5. 

'He that doeth these things shall never he 

moved. • 

■TRANQUILLITY of mind, or, in the sermom ' 

words of the text, a mind not moved ^"'' 
' disquieted by the accidents of life, is 
idoubtedly one of the greatest blessings 
at we can possess on earth. It is here 
entioned as the reward of the man, wliose 
laracter had been described in this Psalm, as 
ading a virtuous life, and discharging his 
ity towards God and his neighbour. It n 
.deed the ultimate aim, to which the wishes 
: the wise and reflecting have ever been 

' directed, 
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SERMON directed, that with a mind undisturbed by 

XIII. ^ 

anxieties, cares, and fears, they might pass 
their days in a pleasing serenity. They 
justly concluded that, by enjoying themselves 
in peace, tKcy would enjoy, to the greatest 
advantage, all the comforts of life that came 
within their reach. 

This happy tranquillity, the multitude 
conceive to be most readily attainable by 
means of wealth, or, at least, of an easy 
fortune; which they imagine would set 
them above all the ordinary disturbances 
of life. That it has some effect for this 
purpose, cannot be denied. Poverty and 
straitened circumstances are often incon- 
sistent with tranquillity. To be destitute 
of those convenicncies that suit our rank 
in the world ; to be burdened with anxiety 
about making provision for every day 
which passes over our head; instead of 
bringing comfort to a family who look 
up to us for aid, to behold ourselves sur* 
rounded with their wants and complaints, 
are circumstances which cannot fail to give 
much uneasiness to every feeling mind. 
To take measures, therefore, for attaining 
a competent fortune, by laudable means, 

is 
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is wise and proper. Entire negligence of sermon 
our affairs and indifference about our 
. worldly circumstances, is for the most part, 
the consequence of some vice, or some 
folly, — hx the same time, I must observe, 
that the attainment of opulence is no cer- 
tain method of attaining tranquillity. Em- 
barrassments and vexations often attend it; 
and long experience has shewn, that tran- 
quillity is far from being always found 
among the rich. Nay, the higher that 
men rise in the world, the greater degrees 
of power and distinction which they ac- 
quire, they are often the farther removed 
from internal peace. The world affords so 
many instances of miseries abounding in 
the higher ranks of life, that it were needless 
to enlarge on a topic so generally known 
and admitted. 

Assuming it, therefore, for an undoubted 
truth, that the mere possession of the goods 
of fortune may be consistent with the waint 
of inward tranquillity, we must look around 
for other more certain grountis of it. We 
must enquire whether any line Of conduct 
can be pointed out, which, independent of 
external situation in the world, shall. tend 

to 
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SERMON to make us easy in mind ; shall either bc- 
stow or aid, that tranquillity which all men 
desire. The remaining part of this dis- 
. course shall be employed in suggesting, with 
great plainness of speech, such directions as 
appear to me most material on this import- 
ant subject. 

The first direction which I have- to 
suggest is, that we imitate the character of 
die man who is described in this Psalm, 
as walking uprightly^ working righteousness^ 
and speajiing the truths as he thinketb in his 
heart; that we study to preserve a clear 
conscience, and to lead a virtuous and 
honourable, at least an inoffensive and 
innocent life. Of such a man only it can 
be said, that, doing these thingSy he shall 
never be moved. So great is the power of 
conscience over every human being, that 
the remembrance of crimes never fails to 
overthrow tranquillity of mind. Be as- 
sured, that he who defrauds his neighbour, 
who has enisnared the innocent, has vio- 
lated his trust, or betrayed his friend, shall 
never enjoy within himself undisturbed 
quiet. His evil deeds will at times recur 

^ to 
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to his thoughts, like ghosts rising up in ^ skimoh 
black array before him to haunt his couch. 
Even the sense of a foolish and trifling 
conduct ; of a life passed in idleness and dis* 
sipation ; by which, though a man has not 
been guilty of great crimes, he has, how- 
ever, wasted his substance*, mispent his time, 
and brought upon himself just reproach; 
even this, I say, is sufficient to create much 
uneasiness and disquiet to the heart. Let 
him, therefore, who wishes to enjoy tran- 
quillity, study, above all things, to act an 
irreproachable part. With comfort he will 
rest his head on his pillow at night, when 
he is conscious that throughout the day he 
has been doing his duty towards God and 
man; when none of the transactions of that- 
day come back, in painful remembrance, to 
upbraid him. To this testimony of a good*, 
jconsdence, let him be able, 

In the i^^(>W place, to join humble trusts 
in the favour of God. As, after the best' ' 
endeavours we can use, no man*s beha*^ 
viour will be entirely faultless, it is essen- 
tial to peace of miriS, thai we have some 
ground for hope in th4^' 'divine mercjv 

that, 
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SERMON that, through the merits of Jesus Christy 
our defects shall be forgiven, ^nd grace 
be shewn us by Heaven. This includes 
all the duties of faith and repentance that 
^re required by the gospel; the faithful 
discharge of which duties is absolutely 
necessary for delivering us from those fears 
of another world, which if not allayed, 
are sufficient to banish all tranquillity from 
the hearts Our religious principles must 
at the same time be sound and pure; 
and carefully preserved from the taint of 
superstition, whose gloomy horrours, taking 
possession of weal^ and ill-informed minds, 
convert what they mistake for religion, 
into a source of misery. — Moreover, it is 
necessary, that we be able to place trust in 
God, not only as our future judge, but as 
the present Governour of human affairs. 
So uncertain is the continuance of every 
earthly comfort, that he who reposes no 
confidence in the Supreme Disposer of 
events, must be often disquieted and de- 
-jected. He alone possesses firm tranquil- 
lity, who, amidst all human vicissitudes, 
looks up, with settled trust, to an Almiglity 
liluler, as to one under whose conduct he 

7 is 
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is safe. To him alone belpngs that happy sbrmok 
privilege, described by the Psalmist: He 
shall not Ife afraid of evil tidings ; his heart is 
^ fixed y trusting in the Lord. * 

I have pointed out the primary and es- * 
sential foundations of tranquillity ; virtuous 
conduct, good principles^ and pious dis- 
positions. At the same time, a man may 
bje both pious and virtuous, and yet 
through some defects in the management 
of his mind and temper, may not possess 
that happy serenity and self-enjoyment, 
which ought to be the portion of virtue 
and piety. Instances of this will occur to 
every one who is acquainted with the world* 
We too often behold persons, whose prin- 
ciples, and whose moral conduct, are in the 
main unexceptionable, leading an uncom- 
fortable life 5 through fretf ulness of temper, 
peevishness of manners, or sullenness of 
disposition. There is, therefore, some dis- 
cipline to be studied ; there are some sub- 
sidiary parts of character to be attended 
to, in orjder to give piety and virtue 
their full effect for conferring tranquillity. 

♦ Psalm cxiii* 7. 

To 
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s«RMoK To the consideration of these secondary 
means I now proceed. Let me then ad- 
vise you. 

In the third place, to attend to the cul- 
ture and improvement of your minds. 
A fund of useful knowledge, and a stock 
of ideas, afford much advantage for the 
enjoyment of tranquillity. I do not meaiy 
that every man must study to become 
deeply learned. The situation of many 
would not allow it. The taste, and the 
habits of others, prevent it. But what I 
itiean is, that every man who wishes to 
lead a comfortable life should provide for 
himself, as much as he can, by means of 
observation, reading, and reflecting, a large 
field of useful thoughts. In a mind abso- 
lutely vacant, tranquillity is seldom found. 
The vacancy too often will be filled up 
by bad desires and passions. Whereas 
the mind of a wise man is a kingdom 
to itself. In his lonely or melancholy 
hours, he finds always resources- within- 
himself, to which he can turn for relief. 
As there are many occasions when ex- 
ternail' objects afford no pleasure, it is only 
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t>y being able to rest on the ^itertain- ssuhom 
xiients afforded to himself by his mind^ that v^i;. 
anyone can pass bis days .with self-enjoy* 
^ ment. Let me recommend, for the samp 
purpose, ' 

In the fourth place, that we be always 
icarcful to provide proper employment for 
our time. Regular industry and laboun 
with intervals of ease^ is perhaps the state 
most conducive of any to tranquillity. If 
our station give no call to industry, it will 
b6 profitable that we study to have some 
end or object in view, to which our atten- 
tion shdl be directed. ^ Relaxation fron^ 
intense or incessant pursuit^ is requisite fc^: 
comfort. But if relaxation degenerate 
VtO total idleness, it becomes in a high 
degree adverse to tranquillity. Every 
man by his nature is formed, more 
or less^^for action. In a mind that is 
entirely quiescent, and that has no object 
to ^ut. it into motion, instead of self- 
cnjoypi?rit, there will be constant langour, 
tediousness, and misery. Life stagnates in 
such a situation, like a pool of dead waters ; 
and' die man becomes a burden to him- 

yoi.,IV. 8 «#• 
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te^Njbi* sfelf. ; \Vi6letit'"knd' d^i^^^ ?jpursuitif, 

' -' Which distrait' ^ embroil those' who are 

"cnijaeed in them, I cahribt be understood 

td redifmm'dnd." EVefy oiie sees how 
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foreign these are to a state of traiiquillity. 
But, in the ordinary tenour of calm and easy 



vacuities, of tiiiie;' ^^i^byided .'th? ofeW^ 'be 
liinciocrit arid of no 'Unsuitable or iegr^-*^"'-"*^ 



iiatittc; it-;ni^y an^«\rcli^ this pui^pds^^^hoi^^^ 
it should hot'be in ftself olF liigfi iffl^rtancd 
It is better for the mind ta lilkve' some *de- 

1 f , ' 1 ■■■•«: • 

terrtiinatfe direction giveir it, thari tbbe alWays 
left floating, as it \Hrefe, in empty Space. -^-^ — ^ 
But about whatever' opjedts weXre employed^ 
'it is still mbre material to tfahqufllity, that 
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Fifth place, we ' learn to gdvern \our 
passions: These are the mpst| frequent 
disturbers of oiir peace;' Ntees'sary as their 
impulse is to give activity to the mihd, 
yet if they are not kept in Suborditiatibil 

. « ■ f « 

to reason, they speedily throw all things 
itttb Cbnf^dsibn. Such of them .as ^ belong 
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' ■ ' * . . • ■■ 

to the malignant and unsocial class evi- sermom 

dently tenci to produce vexation and dis- 

quiet. ' Against' suffering; these' to gain! 

I. ' ■',■'' • 

possessidn of the' heart, admonition is 
scarcely necessary. But I must adrnonish 
you, that even those which ard accounted of 
an innocent nature, and which theirefore may 
lay 'hold of virtuous mindS, if they obtain 
the entire mastery, are sufficient to over-. 
tHi-ow the tranquillity of life. Let every 
one therefore, who. values that tranquillity, 
study to retain moderation and self-com- 
mand, even' in the midst of passions which 
have a fair and bland appfearance. He will 
find that the gratification of any one of then?, 
compensates not that perpetual slavery to 
which It will reduce him. When it becomes 
inordinate. 

I have farther to admonish you, that 
this self-command is particularly neces- 
sary in all that relates to habitual temper. 

I ■ J ' . . ■ 

Even where strong passions are out of 
the question, those slight emotions which 
ruffle or sour the teniper, are sufficient, 
by their frequent recurrence, to poison all 
self- enjoyment. He, who would possess a 
tranquil state, must, above all things, cul* 

S * 2 tivate 
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sr.RMON tivate calmness and gentleness of dispo- 
sitiont He ought especially to cultivate it 
in that society, whether domestic or social, 
with which he has most frequent inter- 
course. We all know, that there, arc thou- 
sands, who in public, and in formal com- 
panies, appear ta be all gentleness and sweet- 
ness, but who, at home, and among their 
nearest relations, give vent^ with freedom, 
to the most harsh and peevish dispositions. 
Such persons are not likely to enjoy much 
real comfort. For it is in the daily and 
familiar intercourse of life, that temper 
chiefly exerts its power, either for promot- 
ing or for disturbing the tranquillity of 
our days. On occasions when men come 
closest together, if, instead of meeting in 
smooth contact, they rub and grate on 
one another, thf feelings produced on 
both sides are of the most offensive and 
displeasing kind. Nothing can be assumed 
as a more certain axiom, than that he ^ 
who allows either inordinate passions, or 
a cross temper, to govern him, must, 
though he should possess all that flourish- 
ing fortune can bestow, be a stranger to 
tranquillity. 
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In the sixth place, let me* advise you sermon 
never to expect too much from the w6rld. \ 
High hopes, and florid views, are great^ 
enemies to tranquillity. When rashly in- 
dulged, they are constantly producing dis- 
appointments. Their indulgence, in the 
mean time, occasions discontent with our 
present situation; and he who is discon- 
tented cannot be happy. One of the first 
lessons, both of religion and wisdom, isj 
to moderate our expectations and hopes; 
and not _ to set forth on the voyage of life 
like men who expect to be always carried 
forward- with a favourable gale, j^et youT 
views be suited to your rank and station 
in the world ; andr never soar fantastically 
•*fceyond them. Content yourselves with 
sober pleasures, and form your relish to 
them. Be thankful when you are free 
from pain, though you be not ^in the 
midst of high enjoyment. Be satisfied, if 
the path you tread be easy and smooth, 
though it be not strewed with flowers. 
Human life admits not of continued plea- 
sure: lior is it always rendered happy 
by great exaltation. Remember, th^t it 
18 ^ middle region which is the native 

S3 station 
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SERMON Station of . tranquillity . It neither^ laspircs 
* -| to thpse heights .of the atmosphqiic whcsrc 
the thunder; is formed, nor creeps; alwdjs 
on the ground. Affect not, on every 
occasion, to put yourselves forvyard. Be 
content to ^ retire sometimes into the 
shade; and allow others to take thd^f 
proper place.— -It will be easily seen, 
that I speak not now to the ambitious and 
aspiring; but to those who value tranquil- 
lity more than splendid appearance i^ the 
world. ' - 

Such persons I also advise, while they 
expect not too much from the -worlds 
.neither, also, to form too high expecta- 
tions from the characters of those on 
whpse friendship they rest,, and with 
whom it is their lot to be connected, 
either in social or domestic relations. If 
you have looked for perfection any where, 
you will find yourself disappointed ; and 
the consequence of this disappointment 
will be, that friendship will cool, and 
disgust succeed. If you wish to enjoy 
comfort in any of your connections, take 
your fellow-creatures as they are, and 
Jook, for their imperfections to appear. 

You 




arc to bear ; with you. , As no. one is with- . 
out his f^iUngs^ few^^lso are v^id of aml-f.. 
able, qualities. Selpct for your ..compa-j 
nions, tbos^ who have the greatest share 
of such qualities!; and value them accord* 
iogly. — In a word, majce the best of ^ this 
world as you find it. Reckon. both on 
the state of human life, and on the society, 
^fj mci?, J as, xnwj^ anjd qhequefed with 
gpod arid| eviL Carrying always in. your, 
eye . suth views of things, you will be best 
foxtned to those equal spirits, .and that 
^asc|j;iab]je dispQsitipn o^ mind, which, make 
the basis c^ tranquillity^, . I shall only add, 

4fnfy 

,. J^efftb^,2Jid M^t adyif^e on thi§ sulgect, 
to r niix retreat with, thp active business 
of . the world, and to cultivate habits . of 
jSCiiiQ;i§ .. thought a^d recol lection . I . befofc 
ajd)i[i^.rt|>qse who .^re not particul^arly en- 
gaged in /active Ufe,. to form to themselves 
m^P oPhhSii pursuit^: in order :^o..Xurr 

»P^t;?i'j[l«tl the . gFfi»ti;^»J*ifiwlfi;of piw 
b!*tov/ § 4 » are 
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sEttMOH are in a difierent situation. ^ Indtistry is 
required of them ; business and cares press j 
and active pursuits • occupy their closest 
attention. He who, in this situation, pours 
himself forth incessantly on the world, can- 
not escape partaking much of its disturbance 
and trouble. Amidst bustle, intri^e, and 
dissension, he must pass many an uneasy 
hour. Here an^ enemy cncounteirs him^ 
there a rival meets him. A suspidous^ 
friend alarms him one hour ; an ungratefol' 
one provokes him -the next^ I do not 
recommend, that, for thdse reasons, fie vvhxi 
studies tranquillity should retire ffom alt 
public business, and forsake the haunts of 
men. This were the retreat of a monk^ 
not of a good and a wise man. Tranquil- 
lity were too dearly purchased by the neglect 
of those duties which belong to a nian, and a 
Christian^ Nor indeed in absolute seclusion 
from the world, is tranquillity ever found. 
On the contrary, when the human mind is 
cut off from those employments for which it 
was designed by nature and Providence, it 
preys on itself, and engenders its own 
misery. Tranquillity is always most likdy 

to bl.attaineda when the busmess of the 
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world is tempered with thoughtful and cnMON 
serious retreat* Commune with your hearts 
on your bedy and be still. Leaving this world 
to itself, let there be seasons which you de- 
vote to yourselves, and to God. Reflection 
and meditation allay the workings or many 
unquiet passions ; and place us at a distance 
firom the tumults of the world. When the 
mind has either been ruffled or cast down, 
an intercourse with God and heaven we find 
a sanctuary to which we can retreat. In the 
hours of contemplation and devotion, a 
good man enjoys himself in peace. IJe be- 
holds nobler objects than what wordly meii 
can behold. He assumes a higher character* 
He listens to the voice of nature and of God ; 
and from this holy sanctuary comes forth 
with a mind foitified against the little dis- 
turbances of the world. Such habits, thcre- 
, fore, cannot be too much recommended to 
the lovers of tranquillity, as powerful subsi- 
diary means for attaining that happy state. 

I HAVE thus pointed out what appears to 
me the discipline of religion and wisdom 
for tranquillity of mind. He that Joefb 
these things shall never be mo^id.^^DtLnng 

the 
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qi pursuit.^ Mer^ ease and calmne^;^ are 
despised, as the portion of the.^ed ojily: 
a^d thfe feeble. jSome longer acquaintamqe 
with tKe world, with its disappointed hopes 
and fallacious pleasures, teaches almost^ all 
irien^ by degrees, to wish for tranquillity 
and peace. But you must not imagine^ 
that these are blessings which will drop on 
xneia of their own accord as soon as they 
begin to dcsir^ theip. No : the thoughtless 
and the profligate^ will ever remain strangers 
to them. They will remain the sporfr^ 
every accident th^t occurs to derange their 
ininds, and disturb their life. — The three 
great enemies to trancjuillity are. Vice, 
Superstition^ and Idleness : Vice,, which 
poisons and disturbs the mind with bad 
passions; Superstition, which fills it with 
imaginary terrpurs ; Idleness, which loads it 
with tediousnesS' and. disgust. It is only by 
following 'the path which eternal wisdom 
has pointed out, that we can arrive at the 
blessed temple of tranquillity, and obtain a 
station there : By doing, or at least .aidea- 
^vouringJtQ d^^ duty to God and mao^ 

by 
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by acquiring a humble trust in the mercy sirmoh 
and favour of God through Jesus Christ; 
by cultivating our ipinds, and properly 
employing our time and thoughts ; by 
governing our passions and our temper 5 
by correcting all unteasdhable ^j^pectations 
from the world and from men; and, in 
the midst of worldly business, habituating 
ourselves to cialm retreat and serious re- 
collection,— By such means as these, it may 
be hoped, that, thi^eagb the 4>i vine blessing, 
our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled 
, as the human state admits. The wicked are 
like the treuMed'sea, when ft cannot rest. 
But the, work 0/ nghtefusness is peac^} Mfki 
the effect cf^ righteousness is quietness and 
assurance for ever^ * 
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SERMON XIV- 

On the Misfortunes of Men being 
chargeable on themselves* 



Proverbs, xix, 3 . 

« • 

• ■ . I 

The foolishness of man pervert eth his way^ 
and his heart fretteth against the Lord. 

XTOW many complaints do v^e hear 
from every quarter, of the misery 
and distress that fill the world? In these 
the high and the low, the young and the 
aged, join; and since the beginning of 
time no topic has been more fertile of 
declamation than the vanity and vexation 
which man is appointed to suffer. But 
are we certain that this vexation, and this 
vanity, is altogether to be ascribed to the 

appoint- 
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appointment of Heaven ? Is there no sermou 
ground to suspect that man himself is the 
chief and immediate author of his own 
sufferings ? What the text plainly suggest? 
is, that it is common for men to complain 
groundlessly of Providence; that they arp 
prone to accuse God for the evils oflifc^ 
when in reason they ought to accuse tiiem- 
selves; and that after ^thtir foolishness hath 
perverted their way^ and made them un- 
dergo the consequences of their own mis* 
conduct, they impiously fret in heart against 
the Lord. This is the doctrine which I now 
propose to illustrate, in order to silence the 
sceptic > and to check a repining and irreli- 
gious spirit. I shall for this end make some 
observations, first, on the external, and 
next, upon the internal, condition of man, 
and tjien conclude with such serious and 
useful improvement as the subject will na- 
turally suggest. 

L Let us consider the external con- 
dition of man. We find him placed in a 
world where he has by rto means the dis- 
posal of the events that happen. Calami- 
nes sometimes befal the worthiest and the 
c ' 4* ^b^st, 
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MQpi*^ fecSt, which it is not in iheir power to'p^c^ 
vent, aind where . nothing . is left ^hem, but 
to acknowleflge arid to subrpit to the tilgK 
hand of Heaven. For sucli visitations of 
tfiali iti^riy good and wise reasons can be 
issighed, which the present subject leads 
toe not to discuss/ But though those un» 
avoidiable calamities make a' part, yet they 
make not the chief part', of .the vexations 
arid sorrows that distress human life. A 
multitude of evils beset us, for the spurcc 
of which we must look to another quarl 
\feTr.'— -No sooner has any thing in the 
health, or in the circumstances of men, 
"gone Cross to their wish, than they begin 
to talk of thfe unequal distribution of the 
"good things of this life; they envy the 
condition of, others; they repine at their 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the 
world. 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines 
under a broken constitution. But let us 
ask him, whether we can, fairly and ho- 
nestly, assign no cause for this but the 
unknown decree of Heaven. Has he duly 
valued the blessing of health, and al- 
ways observed the rules of virtue and so- 
briety? 



being ibafgtaMe'^4)n 'tbehsif^s. tTt 

bri^ty? {Has he bccir moderate ih liis?fife, saciaoii 
aiid <teHr^rate in all his pleasured? If nov^ 
he be billy paylfigthcpiiiJe <rf :h*s fornsetv 
^liapfe^^hi^ fol-gotten indulgences^ hat h^ 
any titlfc to complain,' as if he were isuf* 
fcriiig unjustly ? Were you to survey the 
ckamBers iof. sickness a^d 'distress, you 
would find them peoplied With the victims 
of intemperante and sensuality, and with 
the . children of vicious indolence 'an4 
sloth; /^Among the thousands who Ian* 
guish there, you will find the propori 
tidn bf • innocent, sufferers to be smalL 
You would see faded youth, prematura 
old age,.:ihd the prospect of an untimely 
grave^ to be the portion of multitudes 
whb, ik onej way or other, have brought 
those evils on themselves ; while yet these 
martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance 
to iatraign the hard fate of ftian,- and* to 
fret against the Lord. •' . 

But you, pferhaps, complain of hard^ 
ships^ of another* kinci 5 of the injubticc of 
the' world; of the poverty which you suf- 
ftt] and'^ the discouragementfif' Under which 
yott labour / of the crosses ' find disapf 
^oihtiiiteiti' Jbi ^ Which - .y<)ur life has been 
- ^ V* ' doomed 
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iERMOK dobmbd to be fuIL—— Before jou give 
too much scope to ; your discontent, . let 
me desire you to reflect impartiaUy upon 
your past train of life. Have not sloth, 
ox pride, or ill- temper, or sinful p^s^ions, 
misled you qften from the path' of spund 
and wise conduct ? Have you not^ been 
wanting to yourselves in improving [ those 
opportunities which Providence : ; piFered 
you, for bettering and advancing- your 
^tate? If you have chosen to indulge jpur 
humour or your taste, in the grafifica- 
dons of indolence or pleasure,- can you 
complain, because others, in prefermce to 
you, have obtained those advantages >yhich 
naturally belong to useful labours, and 
honourable pursuits ? Have not the con- 
sequences of some false steps, into which 
your passions or your pleasures have 
betrayed you, pursued you through much 
of your life; tainted, perhaps, your cha- 
racter, involved you in embaiTassments, 

or sunk you into neglect ? It is an old 

saying, that every man is the artificer of 
his own fortune in the world. It is cer- 
tain that the world seldom turns wholly 
against a man, unless through his qwn 

fault 
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fault. Godliness isy in general, projitable sermon 
unto all things. Virtue, diligence, and 
industry, joined with good temper and 
prudence, have ever been found the surest 
road to prosperity ; and where men fail 
of attaining it, their want of success is 
far oftener owing to their having deviated 
from that road, than to their having 
encountered insuperable bars in it. Some, 
by being too artful, forfeit the repu- 
tation of probity. Some, by being too 
open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 
Others, by being fickle and changeable, 
are distrusted by alL -The case com- 
monly is, that men seek to ascribe their 
disappointments to any cause, rather than 
to their own misconduct; and when they 
can devise no other cause, they lay them 
to the charge of Providence. Their folly 
leads them into vices; their vices into 
misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes they 
fret against the Lord. They are doubly 
unjust towards God. In their prosperity, 
they arQ apt to ascribe their success to 
their own diligence, rather than to God's 
blessing; and in their adversity, they im- 
pute their distresses to his Providence, 
Vol. IV, T not 
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SERMON not to their own misbehaviour. Whereas 

XIV. 

the truth is the very reverse of this. Every 
good and every perfect giji comethfrom above ; 
and of evil and misery, man is the author 
to himself. 

When from the condition of indivi- 
duals, we look abroad to the public state 
of the world, we meet with more proofs 
of the truth of this assertion. We sec 
great societies of men torn in pieces by 
intestine dissensions, . tumults and civil 
commotions. We see mighty armies go- 
ing forth, in formidable array, against 
each other, to cover the earth with blood, 
and to fill the air with the cries of widows 
and orphans. Sad evils these are, to 
which this miserable world is exposed. 
— —But are these evils, I beseech you, 
to be imputed to God? Was it he who 
sent forth slaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled the peaceful city with 
massacres and blood ? Are these miseries 
any other than ^ the bitter fruit of men's 
violent and disorderly passions ? Are they 
not clearly to be traced to the ambition 
and vices of princes, to the quarrels of 
the great, and to the turbulence of the 

7 people I 
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people ? — — Let us lay them entirely out sermon 
of the account, in thinking of Providence ; 
and let us think only of the foolishness of 
men. Did man controul his passions, and 
form his conduct according to the dictates 
of wisdom, humanity and virtue, the earth 
would no longer be desolated by cruelty; 
and human societies would live in order, 
harmony, and peace. In those scenes of 
mischief and violence which fill the world, 
let man behold, with shame, the pictures of 
his vices, his ignorance and folly. Let him 
be humbled by the mortifying view of his 
own ferverseness ', but let not his heart fret 

against the Lord. From the external con- 

dition, let us proceed, 

II. To consider the internal state of man. 
It is certain that much disquiet and misery 
may be found there, although his outward 
condition appear undisturbed and easy. 
As far as this inward disquietude arises 
from the stings of conscience, and the hor- 
rors of guilt, there can be no doubt of its 
being self-created misery; which it is al- 
together impossible to impute to Heaven. 

T 2 But 
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SERMON But even, when great crimes and deep re- 

XIV. . 

morse are not the occasions of torment, 
how often is poison infused into the most 
flourishing conditions of fortune, by the 
follies and the passions of the prosperous ? 
We see them peevish and restless j corrupt- 
ed with luxury, and enervated by case; 
impatient of the smallest disappointment; 
oppressed with low spirits, and complaining 
of every thing around them. How many 
Hamans^ Hazaels^ and Herods^ are there 
in the world, who, from what they sufier 
within, pass their days in more vexation 
and misery, than they who undergo the 
hardships of poverty ? Dare such men, in 
their most discontented moments, charge 
the providence of Heaven with miseries of 
their own procuring ? Providence had put 
into their hands the fairest opportunity of 
passing their life with comfort. But they 
themselves blasted every comfort that was 
offered; and verified the prediction, that 
the prosperity of fools shall destroy them. * 

As it is man's own foolishness which 
ruins his prosperity, we must not omit to 

* Prov. i# 32. 

remark, 
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remark, that it is the same cause which sermon 

XIV 

aggravates and embitters his adversity. 
That you suffer from the external afflic- 
tions of the world, may often be owing 
to God's appointment; but when, in the 
midst of these, you also suffer from the 
disorders of your mind and passions, this 
is owing to yourselves ; and there are those 
inward disorders which add the severest 
sting to external afflictions. Many are the 
resources of a good and a wise man, under 
all the disasters of life. In the midst 
of them, it is always in his power to en- 
joy peace of mind, and hope in God. He 
may suffer; but under suffering he will 
not sink, as long as all is sound within. 
But when the spirit has been wounded by 
guilt and folly, its wounds open, and bleed 
afresh, upon every blow that is received 
from the world. The mind becomes sen- 
sible and sore to the slightest injuries of 
fortune ; and a small reverse is felt as an 
insupportable calamity. 

On the whole, the farther you search 
into human life, and the more you observe 
the manners and the conduct of men, you 
will be the more convinced of this great 

T 3 truth. 
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sfRMON truth, that of the distresses which abound 
m the world, we are the chief authors. 
Among the multitudes who are, at this day, 
bewailing their condition and lot, it will be 
found to hold, of far the greater part, that 
they are reaping xht fruit of their own doings i 
their iniquities are reproving them^ and their 
backslidings correcting them^ Unattainable 
objects foolishly pursued, intemperate pas- 
sions nourished, vicious pleasures and de- 
sires indulged, God, and God's holy laws 
forgotten j these, these are the great scourges 
of the world ; the great causes of the life 
of man being so embroiled and unhappy. 
God hath ordained our state on earth to 
be a mixed and imperfect state. We have 
ourselves to blame for its becoming an 
insupportable one. If it bring forth no- 
thing to us but vexation and vanity, we 
have sown the seeds of that vanity and 
vexation; and as we have sown, we must 
reap. — I now proceed to make improve- 
ment of those truths which we have been 
considering. 

In the first place, let us be taught to 
look upon sin as the source of all our mi- 
series. 
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series. It may sometimes assume the sermoi4 
gentler names of folly, irregularity, or 
levity ; but under whatever form it appears, 
it always imports a deviation from that 
sacred law which ought to regulate our 
conduct. It is still the root that bearetb 
gall and wormwood* i and in exact pro- 
portion to the quantity of this poisonous 
weed, which we ourselves have infused 
into our cup, we must expect to drink the 
waters of bitterness. If the foolishness of 
man did not pervert bis waySj his heart 
would have no occasion to fret against the 
Lord. He would enjoy competent satis- 
faction in every situation of life; iand, 
under its unavoidable evils, would derive 

consolation from religion and virtue. 

Indeed, of every evil which we now en- 
dure, of those evils which we look upon 
to he the appointment of Providence, as 
well as of others, sin is ultimately the 
cause; as it was man's revolt from God, 
which gave rise originally to those evils, 
and which rendered the chastisements we 
undergo, in this state of discipline, neces- 

* Deut. xxix. 1 8. 

T 4. sary, 
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SERMON saiy, even for the sons of God. But at 

present, we confine our observation to 
those miseries of which men are the im- 
mediate procurers to themselves; and 
from them alone, we find sufficient rea- 
son to consider sin as the capital foe 
to man; as the great troubler and dis- 
turber of his life. To Providence, then, 
let us look up with reverence. On sin let 
our indignation be vented; and, what is 
of inojie consequence, against sin and all 
its approaches, let our utmost caution be 
employed. As we proceed through the 
different paths of life, let us accustom our- 
selves to beware of sin, as the hidden 
snake lurking among the grass, from 
whose fatal touch we must fly in haste, 
if we would not experience its sting. — ~ 
Too many have no just apprehensions of 
this danger. Fools^ said the wise man, 
make a mock at sin. A fool indeed he must 
be, who dares to think lightly of it. He 
shews not only the depravity of his heart, 
but, what perhaps he will be more ashamed 
to be charged with, he shews his igno- 
rance of the world. He shews that he 
knows not, he understands not, even his 

worldly 
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worldly interest, nor the interest and happi- sermon 
ness of human society. 

In the second place, let us learn from 
what has been set forth, one of the most 
awful and important of all truths, the 
reality of a Divine government exercised 
over the world. Blind must that man be 
who discerns not the piost striking marks 
of it, in the doctrine which has been un- 
der our review. If there be a sceptic, who 
contends that unrestrained liberty in the 
gratification of desire is given to man; 
that, in the sight of his Creator, all actions 
are equal; and that no rule of moral con- 
duct hath been prescribed, or by any 
penalty enforced ; in order to confute such 
a man, we have not recourse to reason- 
ings, but simply appeal to plain and ob- 
vious facts. We bid him look only to 
the life of man; and take notice how 
every vice is, by the constitution of things, 
connected with misery. We bid him 
trace the history of any one, with whose 
conduct he had particular occasion to be 
acquainted ; and observe, whether the chief 
misfortunes which pursued him were not 

brought 
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SERMON brought upon him by his own misbehavioun 
Wc bid him remark in the history of 
nations whether public virtue has not 
alway exalted them; and whether licen- 
tiousness and crimes have not paved the 
way for their ruin. These are testimonies 
to the truth of religion which cannot by 
any sophistry be evaded. This is a voice, 
which speaks it warnings loud and strong 
to every heart. 

The system upon which the Divine 
government at present proceeds, plainly is, 
that men's own wickedness should be 
appointed to correct them^y that sinners 
should be snared in the work of their Bands, 
and sunk in the pit which themselves bad 
digged 'j that the backslider in heart should be 
filed with his own ways* Of all the 

plans which could have been devised for 
the government of the world, this ap- 
proves itself to reason, as the wisest and 
most worthy of God; so to frame the 
constitution of things, that the Divine laws 
should in a manner execute themselves, 
and carry their sanctions in their own 
bosom. When the vices of men require 
punishment to be inflicted, the Almighty is 

at 
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at no loss for ministers of justice. A sermon 

XIV. 

thousand instruments of vengeance are at 
his command; innumerable arrows are 
always in his quiver. But such is the 
profound wisdom of his plan, that no pe- 
culiar interposals of power are requisite. 
He has no occasion to step from his throne, 
and to interrupt the order of nature. 
With that majesty and solemnity which be- 
fits Omnipotence, He pronounces, Ephraim 
is joined to his idols ; let him alone *. He 
leaves transgressors to their own guilt, and 
punishment follows of course. Their sins 
do the work of justice. They lift the 
scourge; and with every stroke which 
they inflict on the criminal, they mix this 
severe admonition, that as he is only reap- 
ing the fruit of his own actions, he deserves 

all that he suffers. From what has been 

said, I might take occasion. 

In the third place, to shew the injustice 
of our charging Providence with a pro- 
miscuous and unequal distribution of its 
favours among the good and the bad. 

* Hosea, it. ifm 

That 
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8ERM0N That unequal distribution takes place in 
appearance only, not in reality. The 
whole conduct of Providence sufficiently 
marks, which of those classes of men it 
blesses and protects. The prosperity of 
sinners is no more than a deceitful show. 
The great materials of happinessi are pro- 
vided for the virtuous; and evil never 
fails to pursue the nvicked. I shall close the 
discourse with observing, 

In the fourth and last place, the necessity 
which plainly arises from our present con- 
dition of looking up to God for direc- 
tion and aid in the conduct of life. The 
result of the whole doctrine I have now 
delivered is, that man's happiness or misery 
is, in a great measure, put into his own 
hands. In vain he complains of Provi- 
dence. If his heart fret against the Lord^ it 
is only because his foolishness hath perverted 
bis way : for on himself, and his own 
behaviour, it depends, to be free of those 
miseries which harass the wicked. — But, 
alas ! when we say, that this depends upon 
man, on what uncertain ground do we 
place his security? Is man, when left to 

4 himself, 
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himself, equal to this high trust that is sermon 
reposed in him, this important charge that 
is committed tQ him, of attaining happi- 
ness, by wise and irreproachable conduct? 
Inconstant as he is in virtue, variable in 
his resolutions, soft and yielding in his 
nature to a thousand temptations $ how 
shall he guide himself through such slip- 
pery and dangerous paths as those of hu- 
man life; where many hidden precipices 
surround him; many false lights lead him 
astray; and where the consequence of 
every step he takes may be destruction and 
ruin? — Thankful let us be to Heaven, 
that, in this situation, a merciful guide 
stretches out his hand to aid us; that a 
celestial light shines upon us from above; 
that a Divine Spirit is promised to illumi- 
nate and strengthen us. Let ud humbly re- 
quest of Heaven, that this Spirit of the 
Almighty may ever be our guide; never 
presumptuously trusting in our own wisdom, 
but listening attentively to the voice of God 5 
and in all our ivays acknowledging Him who 
only can direct our steps. — Upon the whole, 
let us hold fast the persuasion of these 
fundamental truths;— -that, in all his dis- 

peqisations, 
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SERMON pensations, Gcxl is just and good ; that the 
cause of all the troubles we suffer is in 
ourselves, not in Him; that virtue is the 
surest guide to a happy life; that he who 
forsakes this guide, enters upon the path 
of death; but that he who 'walAetb up^ 
rightly^ wdlketb surely \ and that he who 
keepetb the commandment^ keepetb bis own 
soul. 
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Oh Integrity as the Guide of Life. 



Proverbs, xi. 3. 

T'be integrity of the upright shall guide 

them. — / 

T> IGHTEOUSNESS and sin are, in this sermon 

book of Proverbs, frequently con- 
trasted with each other, and the advan- 
tages of the former displayed. The righ- 
teous nian is shewn to be more excellent 
than his neighbour y as the ways in which be 
walks art ways of pleasantness^ while the 
way of transgressors is hard. Honour is 
represented as attending the one, while 
shame is the portion of the other. The 
path of the one leads to life; that of the 

other 
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vantage of righteousness is specified, which 
is not commonly attended to, and which 
some will not readily allow that it pos- 
sesses. We are told by the wise man, that 
' it affords light and direction to conduct, 
and will prove our best guide through 
all the intricacies of life. The integrity 
of the upright sl^all guide them-, or, as 
it is added, to the same purpose, in a fol- 
lowing verse, the righteousness of the perfect 
shall direct his way. There are many who 
will admit, that integrity is an amiable qua- 
lity ; that it is entitled to much respect, and 
in most cases ought to influence our beha- 
viour ; who nevertheless are unwilling to 
allow it the chief place in the direction of 
their worldly conduct. They hold, that 
a certain artful sagacity, founded upon 
knowledge of the world, is the best con- 
ductor of every one v^ho would be a suc- 
cessful adventurer in life ; and that a strict 
attention to integrity, as his only guide, 
would often lead him into danger and 
distress. In opposition to tenets of this 
kind, I now purpose to . shew that, amidst 
all perplexities and dangers, there is no 

guide 
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guide we can choose $0 safe, and so success* sirmon 
ful on the whole, as the integrity of an 
upright mind ; and that, upon every trying 
occasion, principles of probity and honour 
ivill conduct a good man through life 
i^ith more advantage, than if he were to 
aict upon the most refined system of worldly 
wisdom. 

It will not take much time to delineate the 
:haracter of the man of integrity, as by its 
nature it is a plain one, and easHy under- 
stood. He is one who makes it his constant 
rule to follow the road of duty according as 
the word c^ God, and the voice of his con- 
science, point it out to him. , 

He is not guided merely by afFectioni( 
ivhich may sometimes give the colour of 
rirtue to a loose and unstable character, 
rhe upright man is guided by a fixed 
principle of mind, which determines him 
to esteem nothing but what is honour-' 
able, and to abhor whatever is base and 
kiinwf>rthy in moral conduct Hence you 
&nd him ever the same; at all rimes, the 
trusty friend, the affectionate relation, the 
conscientious man of business, the pious 

Viol. IV. • U worshipper. 
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sfiiMQH worshipper, the public-spirited citizen. He 
assumes no borrowed appearance. He sedcs 
no mask to cover him ; for he acts no studied 
part s biit he is in truth what he appears 
to be, full of truth, candour, and humanity^ 
In ail his pursuits, he knows no part but 
t^ fair and direct one ; and woukl much 
rather fail of success, than attain it by 
reproachful means. He never shews you 
a smiling countenance, while he meditate 
wSl against you in his heart He never 
praises you among your friends ; and thm 
joiiis in traducing you among your crte- 
ihies. You will never find one part of 
hb character at variance whh another* 
In his manners, he is simple and unaf* 
Bktcd; in all his proceedings, open and 
consistent. — Such is the man of integrity 
spoken of in the text. Let us' now proceed 
to show, in what manner, and widi what 
effect, integrity serves for the guide of his 
life. 

Every one who has begtm to mstkt 
any progress in the world, will be sensible^ 
that to conduct himself in human 2^hsi% 
with wisdom and propriety,^ is cfttn a mat* 

6 - ter 
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ter of no small diffieulty. Amidst that ya- sermou 

XV. 

riety of characters, of jarring di3positipns, 
and of interfering interests, which take 
place among those with whom we have 
intercourse, we are frequently at a stand as 
to the part most prudent for us to choose. 
Ignorant of what is passing in the breasts of 
those around us, we can form no more thaij 
doubtful conjectures concerning the events 
that are likely to happen. They may take 
^ome turn altogether different from the 
course in which we hav€ imagined they 
were to run, and according to which" we 
had formed our plans. The slightest inci- 
4£;nt often shoots out into important con- 
aequenceSf of which we were not aware. 
Tiie'>byrmth becomes so intricate, t^t 
the most sagacious can lay hold on no clue 
to guide him through it : He finds himself 
embarrassed, and at a loss how to act. — In 
public and in private life, in managing our 
own concerns, anJ in directing those of 
others^ tl^ doubt started by the wise man 
frequojUly occurs; Who know€tb what is 
good Jbr man in this life? While thus 
.fatigued with conjecture, wt remain per- 
pjkafied and undetermined in our choice ^ 

II 2 W9 
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SERMON vv« are at the same time pulled to difFcrcnt 
sides, by the various emotions which belong 
to our nature. On one hand, pleasure 
allures us to what is. agreeable; on the 
other, interest weighs us down towards 
what seems gainful. Honour attracts us 
towards what is splendid; and indolence 
inclines us to what is easy. In the con- 
sultations which we hold with our own 
mind, concerning our conduct, how often 
are we thus divided within ourselves ; puz- 
zled by the uncertainty of future events, 
and distracted by the contest of different 
inclinations ? 

It is in such situations as these, that the 
principle of integrity interposes to give 
light and direction. While worldly men 
fluctuate in the midst of those perplexi- 
ties which I have described, the virtuous 
man has one Oracle, to which he resorts in 
every dubious case, and whose decisions 
he holds to be infallible. He consults his 
conscience. He listens to the voice of 
God. Were it only on a few occasions 
that this Oracle could be consulted, its 
va^ue would be less. But; it is a mistake 
to imagine, that its Responses are seldom 

given. 
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given. > Hardly is there any material trans- sIermon 
action whatever in human life, any im- 

■ 

portant question that holds us in suspense 
as to practice, but the difference between 
right and wrong will show itself ; and the 
principle of integrity will, if we listen to 
it impartially, give a clear decision. 
Whenever the mind is divided within it- 
self, conscience is seldom or never neutral. 
There is always one side or other to which 
it leans. There is always one scale of the 
balance, into which it throws the weight 
of some virtue^ or some praise ^ of some- 
thing that is just and true^ lovely^ honest, and 
of good report. These are the forms, which 
rise to the observation of the upright man. 
By others they may be unseen, or over- 
looked 5 but in his eye, the lustre of vir- 
tue out-shines all other brightness. Where- 
ever this pole-star directs him, he steadily 
holds his course. — — Let the issue of that 
course be ever so uncertain 5 let his friends 
differ from him in opinion ^ let his enemies 
clamour ; he is not moved 5 his purpose is 
fixed. He asks but one question of his 
heart, What is the most worthy and ho- 
nourable part? What is the part most 

U 3 becoming 
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flERMOM' becoming the station which he possesses, the 
character which he wishes to bear, the 
expectations which good men entertain of 
him? B^ing once decided as to this, he 
hesitates no more. He shuts his ears 
against every solicitation/ He pursues the 
direct line of integrity, without turning 
either to the right hand or to the left. • It 
^* is the Lord who calleth* Him I follow. 
" Let him order what $eemeth good in his 
" sight/* —— It is in this manner that 
the integrity of the upright acts as their 
guide^ 

But as, upon a superficial view, it may 
appear hazardous to place ourselves en- 
tirely under such a guide, let us now 
proceed to consider what can be said 
in defence of this plan of conduct, 
and what advantages serve to recom- 
mend it. 

In tht first place, I alErm, that the guid- 
ance of integrity is the safest under which 
we can be placed > that the road in which 
it leads us is, upon the whole, the freest 
from dangers. Perfect immnntty from 
danger is not to be expected ,in this life. 

We 
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We can choose no path, in which We may sbrmom 
not meet with disappointments and mis- 
fortunes. Our life, at the best, is a piU 
grimage, and perils surround it. Against 
these perils, the men of the world imagine 
that craft and dexterity furnish the best 
defence; and if, in any instance, they 
over-breach the upright, they consider it as 
a manifest decision in favour of their plan. 
jBut, instead of resting on a few instances, 
let us take an extensive survey of the 
course of human affairs. Let us inquire 
who the persons are that, in all the dif*. 
ferent lines of life, have gone through 
the wprld with most success; and we 
shall find, that the men of probity and 
honour form by far the, most considerable 
part of the list; we shall find that men 
pf plain understanding, acting upon fair 
and direct views, have much oftener prosr 
pered, than men of the deepest policy, 
who were devoid of principle. How few 
are the instances of persons who, by fide- 
lity, worth, and stedfast adherence to their 
4uty, have either lost their fortunes, or 
incurred general displeasure, in times when 
huro^n affairs were proceeding in their 

y 4 or^inarjt 
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WMfON ordinary train ? But how numerous and 

XV. 

frequent arc the examples of those whose 
prospects have been blasted, whose cir- 
cumstances have been ruined, and their 
names sunk into contertipt, by vice and dis- 
honesty ? 

The man of the world aims at higher 
things, and more rapid success, than the 
man of moderation and virtue. But, at 
the same time, he incurs greater risks and 
dangers. No calculation of probabilities 
can insure safety to him who is acting a 
deceitful part. Amidst the unforeseen vi- 
cissitudes of the world, he has to dread 
not only disappointment to his plans, 
but the miseries also which detected fal- 
lacies may bring on his head. He walks 
on the edge of precipices, where a single 
false step may be fatal. He follows a 
wandering light, which, if it fail of guid- 
ing him by a short path to the palace of 
ambition, lands him in the pit, or the lake. 
Whereas he who follows the guidance of 
integrity, walks in the high road on which 
the light of the sun shines. He sees before 
him the habitation of peace to which his 
steps are directed j and if lie he longer in 

I arriving 
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arriving at it, he is sure of neither wander- sermon 

• • XV 

ing far astray^ nor of meeting on his road 

with any forms of unusual terrour. Let 

it be always remembered, that the prin- 
ciple of integrity which directs a good 
man, is far from excluding prudence in 
the conduct of life. It implies no impro- 
vident or thoughtless simplicity. On the 
contrary, it is closely connected with true 
wisdom. A man of enlarged capacity, 
and extensive views, is always upright. 
Craft is^ merely the supplement of inferiour 
abilities. It characterises a narrow com- 
prehension^ and a little mind. — As the path 
of integrity is on the whole the safest path 
of conduct J so, 

In the second place, it is unquestionably 
the most honourable. Integiity is the 
foundation of all that is high in character 
among manl^ind. Other qualities may add 
to its splendour ; but, if this essential re- 
quisite be wanting, all their lustre fades. 
Were I drawing the character of one who 
claimed the admiration of the world; and 
.after I had ascribed to him eloquence, va- 
lour, and every endowment that is most 

shining 
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SERMON shinkig and captivating, did I add, that he 
was a man of too much art to be trusted, I 
appeal to every one, whether, by this single 
stroke, the whole character would not be 
sunk and degraded? An interested and 
crafty man may perhaps rise into influence 
and high station ; he may be a rich and a 
powerful, but will never be a great man. 
He may be feared, and externally honoured 
and courted 5 but in the secret thoughts of 
men he finds no respect. We all feel, that 
magnanimous sentiments cannot dwell in the 
same breast with selfishness and deceit* 

He who rests upon an, internal principle 
of virtue and honour, will act with a dig* 
nity and a boldness, of which they are in- 
capable who are wholly guided by interest. 
He. is above those timid suspicions, and 
cautious restraints, which fetter and em- 
barrass their conduct. That firmness 
which the consciousness of rectitude in- 
spires, gives vigour and force to his exer- 
tions on every great occasion. It adds 
double weight to all the abilities of which 
he is possessed. It even supplies the place 
of those abilities in which he is defective. 
They who oppose him 9rc obliged to 

honour 
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honour him. They look up to him with sermon 
a secret awe, as to one who move^ above u- 
thcm in a superiour sphere ^r regardless of 
their good or ill opinion, of their pro^ 
mises or their threatenings : like one of 
those celestial luminaries which holds its 
course through its orbit, without being 
affected by any j:ommotions among the 
elements below. Such a man is trusted, 
and relied upon, as well as esteemed^ 
because all know where to find him, and 
upjon what system he acts. He attaches 
friends and followers to himself, without 
courting them; and though his progress 
towards fame should be slow, and inter- 
rupted at first by crooked arts, it is never- 
theless certain and sure.. The public may 
be misled for a while, in judging of real 
merit ; but it is seldom unjust at the laSfc 
As persons continue to come forward tq 
view, and to act their part in trying cir- 
cumstances, their charactei's are at lengtf|* 
fully ascertained ; and, almost alwajss, rated 
as they deserve. How corrupt Soever the 
world may be, they cannot withhold ap- 
probation from him whose conduct is 
marked by uniform integrity and honour. 

{)nemies 
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SERMON Enemies he will have, but the public fa- 
; vours him ; the multitude of men wish him 
success ; and destine him, in their thoughts, 
to every step of his preferment, before he 
arrives at it. 

r 

In the third phcc^ the plan of conduct 
on which the man of integrity proceeds, 
is the most comfortable ; that is, attended 
with the greatest satisfaction in a mans 
own rnind. Amidst the various and per* 
plexing events of life, it is of singular ad- 
vantage to be kept free from doubt, as to 
the part most proper to be chosen. He 
who consults nothing but worldly in- 
terest, must, upon every turn of fortune, 
undergo much painful suspense. He is 
obliged to listen with anxious ear to every 
whisper of report 5 and, upon every new 
aspect which the face of affairs assumes, 
must study how to place himself in a new 
posture of defence. But the man of prin- 
ciple is a stranger to these inward trou- 
bles. His time is not lost, nor his tem- 
per fretted, by long and anxious consult- 
ations. One light always shines upon him 
from above. One path, the path of inte- 
grity. 
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giity, always opens clear and distinct to sermon 
his view. — But this is not his only advan- 
tage, to be freed from embarrassments, by 
having placed himself under the charge of 
one constant guide. He is also rewarded 
with the sense of having chosen his guide 
well and wisely. Hfe is delivered from all 
inward upbraidingsj from all misgivings 
of mind, from all alarms foimded on the 
dread of discovery and disgrace. A good 
conscience enables him to look back on 
the part which he has acted, with satis- 
faction ; and to look foi'ward to the issue 
which it may bring, without concern. It 
is in the case of one issue only, that the 
man who acts from worldly interest can 
enjoy satisfaction 3 that isj when his de- 
signs have succeeded according to his wish. 
But it is the felicity of the man who acts 
under the direction of integrity, that, in 
every issue, he has something to comfort 
him. Though success has failed him, the 
consolation remains of having done his 
duty, and studied to approve himself to 
God. 

This reference of all his actions to Di- 
vine approbation, furnishes another source 

of 
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to»MON of satisfaction and peace. He looks up, 
with pleasing hope, to a protector in the 
heavens, who Icn^^tb right eoU$nisSy and whose 
countenance beboldeth the upright. The man 
of worldly wisdom is conscious of having 
no title to the favour of that high admi* 
nistration which rulgl . the universe. By 
quitting the path of righteousness^ he has 
left that straight road, in which God had 
appointed him to walk# He has taken the 
ilirection of bis way to himself, and chosen 
to be his own guide and master; To his 
own abilities, therefore, such aa they «re^ 
he must trust; and is become \y:boUy 
responsible for the issue of his conduct. 
But the man of virtue hath committed his 
way to the Lord. He follows the Divine 
signal. He co-operates with the Divine 
purpose. The power which sways the 
universe, is engaged on his side. By natu- 
ral consequence, he has ground to expect 
that any seeming disappointments which 
he may now incur, shall be over-ruled at 
the end to some salutary effect. Hence 
that peace of God keeping the hearty to which 
worldly men are strangers. ♦ Hence a de- 
gree of firmness and resolution in conduct, 

which 
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which it is impossible for them to possess, sermow 
Especially when we add, 

In the fourth and last place, that he who 
thus pursues a course of integrity, has al- 
ways in his view the prospect of immortal 
rewards. That surei|.is the wisest direc- 
tion of conduct, whidi is most amply re- 
compensed at last. But what recompencc ' 
can worldly wisdom bestow, comparable 
to what is promised by the Gospel^ ta' 
them who, by patient continuance in welU 
doings look for glory, honour, and immor^ 
tality. • — The recompcnce indeed is distant, 
but the hope of it is present 5 arid hope is 
one of the most powerful principles of 
human action. Let a man be firm in the 
belief that he is acting under the im- 
mediate protection of Heaven, and that 
through all eternity he shall be rewarded 
for what he now perform^s; and, as far 
a^ this belief is prevalent, his conduct mil 
be steady and determined. Wherever raw 
ligion directs him to hold' his course, he 
will advance with intrepidity. He will 
submit ta restraints widuTUt reluctance. 
He will meet dangers withqut fear. To 

every 
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SEitMON . every motive which reason suggests in 
favour of virtue, the hope of life eternal 
adds supei'natural strength. — Accordingly, 
in the behaviour of many holy men, un- 
der the most trying circumstances of dis- 
tress, we behold this effect eminently ex- 
emplified. It appem^ with much lustre^ 
in the spirited ana "magnanimous senti- 
ments of the Apostle Paul, when he had 
the prospect of death before him. Behold^ 
'J go bound in the spirit to "Jerusalem^ not 
knowing the things that shall befal me tbere^ 
save that the Holy Ghost witnessetb that 
bon4s and afflictions abide me. But none of 
these things move me} neither count I my 
life dear unto myself so that I may finish 
my course with joy ^. ■ / am now ready 
to be offered^ and the time of my depar^ 
ture is at band. I have fought a good 
fight 5 / have finished my course j / have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness y which the 
hordy the righteous 'fudge ^ shall give me at 
that day. *f 

'^- Acti& u. 2a» 23» a4* f z Tmothj^ it. 6, j$ S. 

Thus 
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TiHus I have endeavoured to shew in sermoh 

XV. 

what manner the integrity of the upright 
guides them; and what the advantages 
are, of placing ourselves under its guid- 
ance. If it be the line of safety, or 
the line of honour, which we choose to 
pursue; if we consult our present cortl- 
fort, or look forward to future rewards; 
in all these respects, the course which 
integrity points out is by far the most 
eligible. 

It is a great recommendation of the 
guidance offered to us by integrity, that 
it is easily understood by all men. Plans 
of worldly policy are deep and intricate; 
and experience shows how often the ablest 
persons are mistaken in the measures 
which they adopt for carrying them on. 
But when men^s intentions are fair and 
upright, it will be found, that a moderate 
share of understanding and attention is^ 
all that is requisite, for conducting them^ 
selves with safety and propriety, Provi-» 
dence never intended, that the art of 
living happily in this world should dc* 
pend on that deep penetration, that acute 
sagacity, and those refinements of thought, 
• Vol. IV. X which 
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iERMo.v which fcvV possess. It has dealt moi-c 

XV. * 

graciously with us; and made happiness 
to depend on uprightness of intention, 
much more than on extent of capacity. 
For the most part, the first sentiment 
which strikes a good man, concerning 
what he ought or ought not to do, is the 
soundest, and suggests the best and wisest 
counsel. When he hesitates, and begins 
to deliberate how far his duty, or his ho- 
nour, can be reconciled to what seems his 
interest, he is on the point of deviating 
into a dangerous path. — At the same 
time, it is of great consequence, that he 
who seeks to surrender his conduct to the 
direction of integrity, should be well ap- 
prized of what true integrity requires. Let 
him guard against burdening conscience 
unnecessarily ; lest a superstitious . regard to 
trifles lead him to relax in matters of 
higher obligation. Let him avoid minute 
scrupulosity, on the one hand. Let him 
keep at a distance from loose casuistry, 
on the other. But when he is satisfied 
that his conscience has been well in- 
formed, let him, without wavering, 
adhere to its dictates in the whole of 

his 
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his conduct. This will prove the truest sermon 

XV. 

wisdom both for this world and the next. 
For he who walketh uprightly^ walketh surely, 
^e path of the just is as the shining light : 
And it shall shine more and more unto the 
perfect day. 
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SERMON XVI. 

■ 

On SuBMissroK to the Divine 



Job, ii. lo. 

— Shall we receive good at the band of God^ 
and shall we not receive evil? 

SERMON TpEW subjects of religious exhortation 

are more of general concern, than those 
which respect the distresses incident to hu- 
man life. For no society, no family, no 
person, can expect to be long exempted 
from them J and when wc speak of the 
prosperous,, we can only mean those wha 
are more rarely subject to them than others. 
Now, under those distresses, religion per- 
forms two ofiitcs: it teaches us how wc 

ought 
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ought to bear tbeni> and it assists us it) sekmoh 
thus bearing them. Materials for both are 
found in the words of the tejft, which 
contain a sentiment so natural and just^ 
as to carry conviction to every reasonable 
mind. They were the words of Job, at 
£ time when, to his other calamities, thia 
domestic affliction was added, that one 
who ought to have assuaged and soothed 
his sorrows, provoked his indignation by 
an impious speech, ^hou speakest^ Job re« 
plies, as one of the foolish women speaketh^, 
IVbatI shall we receive good at the band 
of God^ and shall we not receive evilf. 
Three instructions naturally arise from the 
text : First, That this life is a mixed statef 
of good and evil : Secondly, That both 
the- goods and the evils in it proceed frooi 
Ood: And, thirdly. That there are jusf 
reasons for our receiving with patience 
the evils of life, from the same hand which 
bestows its goods. ^ 

L Thjs life is a mixed state of good 
and evil. This is a matter of fact, which 
vvill be denied by none, and on which it; 
is not necessary to bestovy mn.ch illiistr^, 

X 3 tioa. 
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AtRMOK tion« It is evident to the slightest inspec« 
tion, that nothing here is unallayed and 
pure. Every man's state is chequered 
\<^ith alternate griefs and joys, disappoint- 
ment and success. No condition is alto- 
gether stable. No life preserves ^ways 
the same tenour. The vicissitudes of the 
world sometimes bring forward the af- 
flicted into more comfortable circumstances ; 
and often trouble the joy of the pro* 
sperous. This is the train in which hxx* 
man aiiairs have ever been found to pro* 
ceed; and in which we may expect them 
always to go on. 

But though this be universally admitted 
in speculation, and often confessed in dis- 
course, the misfortune is, that few think 
6f applying it to their own case. The 
bulk of mankind discover as much confi- 
dence in prosperity, and as much impa- 
tience under the least reverse, as if Pro- 
vidence had first given then! assurance 
that their prosperity was never to change, 
and afterwards had cheated their hopes. 
Whereas, what reason ought to teach us, 
is to adjust our mind to the mixed state 
in which we find ourselves placed; never 

to 
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to presume, —never to despair > to be thank- sermon 
fill for the goods which at present we en- 
joy, and to e)cpect the evils that may suc- 
ceed,-^ Thou hast been admitted to partake 
of the feast of life. Its good things are 
distributed, in various portions; among the 
guests. Thou hast had thine allotted share. 
Complain not. when thy portion is removed. 
It is not permitted to any one, to remain 
always at the banquet. 

II. We are taught by the text, that both 
the goods and the evils which compose 
this mixed state, come from the hand of 
God. A little reflection may convince 
us, that, in God's world, neither good nor 
evil can happen by chance. If there were 
any one moment, in which God quitted 
the reins of the universe, and suffered any 
power to interfere with his administra*- 
tion, it is evident, that, from that moment, 
the measures of his government must 
become disjointed and incomplete. He 
who governs all things, must govern con- 
tinually; and govern the least things as 
well as the greatest. He never slumbers^ 
nor sleeps. There are no void spaces, no 

X 4 broken 
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SERMON broken plans, in his administration; no 
blessings * that drop upon us without his 
intention; nor any crosses that visit use, 
unsent by him. / am the Lord^ and there 
is none \elsei I form the lights and create 
darkness. I make peace ^ and create eviL X 
the Lord do all these things. * 

How it has come to pass, that this life 
should contain such a mixture of goods 
and evils, and that the mixture too should 
be of God's appointment, gives rise to a 
difficult inquiry^ For how can any thing 
but what is good proceed from the God 
of love? Can darkness issue from the 
source of light? or can it be any satis- 
faction to the Father of mercies to behold 
the sorrows of creatures whom he has 
made ? — Here there was room for much 
perplexity, till revelation informed us, that 
the mixture of evils in man's estate is 
owing to man himself. Had he continued 
as God originally made him, he would 
have received nothing but good from his 
Creator. His apostacy and con'uption 
opened the gates of the tabernacle of 

** Isaiah, xlv. 6, 7. 

darkness. 
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diirkness. Misery issued forth, and has ever sermosi 

XVI. 

since pursued him. In the present condi- 
tion of his nature, that misery is partly 
punishment, partly trial. He is become 
incapable of bearing uninterrupted prospe-' 
rity ; and by the mixture of evils in his lot^ 
merciful designs are carried on for his im<^ 
provement and restoration. 

What the text leads us at present td 
consider is, the effect that will follow froffl 
imitating the example of Job» and refer-^ 
ring to the hand of the Almighty, the eviU 
which we suffer, as well as the goods which 
we enjoy. Such a reference of the dis*^ 
tressful events of our life to the appoint^ 
ment of Heaven, not only is a duty 
which piety requires, but tends also to 
mitigate distress, and to suggest conso* 
lation. For to dwell, as is too commonly 
.done upon the instniments and subor« 
dindte means of our trouble, is fre* 
quently the cause of much grief, and 
much sin. When we view our sufferings 
as procce^g merely; from our fellow- 
;creatares> the part which they have > acted 
in bringing them upon us, is often more 

grating 
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ssRMON grating than the suffeiing itself. The 
unreasonableness, perhaps, of an enemy, 
the treachery of a friend, the ingratitude 
or insolence of one whom we had much 
obliged, add weight to a load laid upon 
us by means so provoking. The thoughts 
of their malignity, or of our own neglect 
in guarding against it, serve to poison the 
fore. Whereas, if, instead of looking to 
men, we behold the cross as coming from 
God, these aggravating circumstances would 
affect us less ; we would feel no more than 
a proper burden ^ we would submit to it 
more patiently; and many resources would 
open to us, as shall in a little be shewn, from 
thinking of the hand that lays it on. Had 
Job, when despoiled of all his substance, 
thought of nothing but the Chaldeans and 
Sabeans who robbed him, with what violent 
passions would he have been transported, 
and with what eager desires of revenge 
tormented ? Whereas, considering them as 
rods and instruments only in the divine 
hand, and receiving the correction as from 
the Almighty himself, the tumult of his 
mind subsided; and with respectful com- 
posure 
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posure he could say, ^be Lard gm)e i * and ssrmqn 
(be Lord hatb taken away: Blessed be tbe 
name of the Lord! This leads me, 

III. To consider tlie last, and most im- 
portant instruction, arising from the text; 
namely, that there are many reasons why 
we, who receive good from the hand of 
God, should receive with patience the evils 
which he is pleased to inflict. This is 
strongly conveyed by that interrogatory forai 
of speech, in which the sentiment of Job 1% 
expressed : What ! shall noe receive good at 
tbe band of God^ and^ shall we not receive 
evil? in order to unfold all that is con* 
tained in this appeal made to every man's 
conscience, let us consider. 

In the first place, that the good things 
which God has bestowed, afford sufficient 
evidence for our believing^ that the evil^ 
which he sends, are not causelessly or wan^ 
tonly inflicted. Did we live in a world 
which bore the marks of a malicious or 
cruel governor, there might be reason for 
distrusting every step of his conduct. But 
in the world which we inhabit, we behold, 

on 
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SERMON on the contrary, plain marks of prodomi^ 
nant goodness. We behold the structure of 
the universe, the order of nature, the gen&r 
ral course of Providence, obviously arranged 
with a benevolent regard to the welfare of 
men. All the art and contrivance of which 
the divine works are full, point to this end ; 
and the more they are explored^ ct^ate 
the firmer belief, that the goodness of the 
Deity gave rise to the system of creation. 
What is the conclusion to foe thence drawn, 
but that, in such parts of the divine ad* 
ministration as appears to us harsh and 
severe, the same goodness continues to pre« 
6ide, though exercised in a hidden and mys- 
terious manner. 

Let me desire you to consider, whether, 
if some powerful friend had placed you 
in an opulent and comfortable station, 
and in the general conduct of your affairs, 
had discovered the most disinterested kind- 
ness, you would not ascribe any occasional 
discouragements you received to some um 
known reason or cause, rather than to his 
unfaithfulness or cruelty? Ought not the 
experience which we have had, and the 
discovery which all nature, affords, of the 

3 divine 
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divine goodness, to lead us to put .a like ^br^mon 
construction on the evils which we suffer 
from a hand that hath so frequently load- 
ed ua with good ? Have we forgotten, 

in the midst of our complaints, wha 
brought us into the light of days whot 
watched over our helpless infancy; who 
reared our growing childhood $ and, 
through ten thousand surrounding dan^, 
gers, has been our protector and guar^ 
dian until this day ? How often has, he res^ 
cued us fr^m sickness and death, and made 
our hearts glad with unexpected com<^ 
fort?? Now» that some cloud is thrown 
over our prosperity, or some blessing 
withdrawn, in which for a time we had 
rejoiced, can we Imagine that there is no 
good cause for this change of. his pro* / 
cecding ? Shall we suspect that his nature 
is entirely altered ? Hatb God forgotten to 
^e gracious? Hatb be in anger sbut up 
bis tender mercies? No; let us say with 
the Psalmist, This is my infirmity \ but I 
fvill remember tbe works of tbe Lord, I 
wUl remember the years of the right hand 
tftbe. Most High *. -— — One signal work of 

# Psalm Ikxtu. Oi zo- 

• . ♦ the 
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stRMON the Most High, at least, let us rtmerhber, 
and rejoice in the remembrance of it; 
even that final remedy which he has 
provided for all the evils occasioned by 
sin, in the redemption of the world 
accomplished by Jesus Christ. He nabo 
spared mt bis own Son^ but delivered bim up 
for us ally vrill he, in any case, wantonly 
afflict the children of men with superfluous 
and unnecessary sorrows ? Is not this a 
proof so satisfactory, so express and de- 
monstrative, of the gracious purposes of 
God, as should dispose us to take in good 
part every thing which proceeds from him \ 
Consider, 

In the second place, that the good things 
we receive from God are undeserved, the 
evils we suffer are justly merited. Every 
reasonable person must feel the weight of 
this consideration, for producing patience 
and submission. For, though to suffer at 
any rate be grievous, yet to suffer un- 
justly is doubly galling. Whereas, when 
one receives a mixed portion, whereof the 
goods are above his deserts, and the evils 
below his deserts, to complain in such a 

7 case, 
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case, is , unreasonable } there is more sermom 

XVL 

ground for being tbankful. All, it is 
true, have not deserved evil equally. Y«t: 
all of us deserve it more or less; and to 
merit good at the hand of the Lord, . u 
what none of us can pretend. At the bcslv 
vs^e are but unprofitable servants. Even thia 
is more than we are entitled to claim. . Foap 
if God were to enter into judgment with mi, 
who could stand before hiiO: ? who .could 
justify himself in his sight ? When the most 
inoffensive compare their conduct with 
God's holy law ; when they reflect upon 
the-duties they have omitted, and the actual 
guilt they have contracted, they will find 
more reason to accuse themselves, than to 
complain of the divine chastisement. Wbat^t 
ever innocence any of us may plead,, nay^ 
whatever, merit we may claim, with respect 
tip men and the world, we suffer no more 
than what we deserve from the Govemour 
of the world; and of his displeasure^ we 
know that the wrath of man is no other 
than the instrument. 

Not only all of us have done evil, but 
what ought to be particularly attended to, 
God .has a just title to punish us for it« 

Although 
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ssRMON Althous^h a man know that he deserves 
punishment, yet he will not allow every 
one to inflict it. A child will submit to his 
parents, a servant to his master, a subject to 
the magistrate, when he would not bear 
correction from another hand. But no pa- 
rent can have so complete a right to au- 
thority over his children, no master over his 
servants, no magistrate over his subjects, 
as the Almighty hath over us. When we 
were born, we brought nothing with us 
into God's world. During o^r conti- 
nuance in it, we have lived on the good 
things which God has pleased to lend 
us ; and of which, God and our own con- 
science know that we have made but a 
sorry improvement. When he thinks 
proper to take any of them away, no 
wrong is done us: for they were not 
ours. To have enjoyed them so long, was 
a favour. To enjoy them always was 
what we neither deserved, nor had any title 
to expect. 

In the third place, the good things 
which at different times we have received 
and. enjoyed, are much greater than the 

evils 



evU$ which we suffer;. . Of this £ict. I am scitMbN 
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. isensiUe it will be difficult to perstEade ^ ' 
afflicted. But would they weigh,, in a 
ifmr balance, the whole of their circun^ 
stances, they would find it true;. What- 
ever persons feel at the present, makes 
so strong an impressbn upon them; as very 
common to obliterate the memory of all 
the past. When one is impressed with 
some painful disease iti his body, or wmng 
with some sore distress of mind, every f<nv 
mer comiFort, at that moment, goes fot 
nothing. Life is beheld in all its jiodisf. 
:A.dark cbud seems to hang over it; and it 
is reviled, as no other than asceneof WKteh^ 
edness and sorrow. But this is to be un>» 
just to human life, as well as ungrateful to 
its author. ■ Let me only desire you to 
think liow many days, how many months, 
how many years> you have passed in healdi^ 
and ease, an4 comfort ; how many plea*^ 
surable fieelings you have had$ how many 
friends you have enjoyed ; how many bles»« 
ings, in short, of different kinds you have 
tasted ; and you will be forded to ackm^^^- 
iedge, that more materials ci thanksgiving 
present themselve9> tbaiii of iameutation and 
Vol, IV, Y com- 
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•*g*p» complaxnt.i*--—* These blessings, you mD say^ 
are past. But though past, ought they to 
be gone from your remembrance ? Do diey 
merit no place; in the comparative estimate 
of the goods and evils of your state ? Did 
you, could you expect, that in this mutable 
world, any temporal joy was to last for ever? 
Has gratitude no influence to fbrm your 
minds to a calm acquiescence in your bene- 
factor's appointments f What oin be more 
xtasonabie than to say, ** Having in former 
'* times received so many good things from 
^* the hand of God, i^hail I not now, without 
ff munpuring, reodre the few evils which it 
^ pleases him to send i*^ . 

. Ih tlkt fourth place, not only the goods 
of life are, upon the whole, greater than its 
^ils i but the evils which we suffer are seU 
4om, or never, without some mixture of 
good. As there is no condition on earth of 
pure xmmixed felicity, so there is none so 
miserable, as to be destitute of every com- 
fart. Entire, and complete misery, if ever 
it take place, is of our own procuring, not 
of God's sending. None but the most 
gross and atrocious sinners can be in ^uch 4 
-.. i - situation. 
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Situation, as to discover no ray of relief ot sMMtfft 
hope. In the ordinary distresses of life, h 
is generally our own folly and infirmity 
which, upon the loss of some ohe blesslh^ 
that we had highly prized, deprives ui of 
satisfaction in all other things* Many of 
our calamities are ptirely imagi]iai7, and 
self-created ; arising from rivalship or coAi^ 
petition with others, and from false opinions 
oi the importance of objects, to whidk 
custom and &shion have annexed an ideiA 
value. \ Were these mistaken opinions onc^ 
corrected by reason, the evil would disap^ 
pear, and contentment would resume \th 
place. With respect to those calaifiitiei 
which are inflicted by God, his Providcnci 
has made this wise and merciful constitutioil^ 
that^ after the first shock, the burden by 
degrees is lightened. Time brings a gentte 
and powerful opiate to all misfortunes^ 
What is very violent, cannot last long ; afid 
what lasts long, we become ateustomtd td 
bear. Every situation that is permatient^ 
at Ifength is felt to be tolerable. The niliid 
accommodates itself to it; and by degrees 
regains its usual tranquillity. Hence th< 
greatest part of the evils of lifb a^e jnti^rtf 

Y a terrible 
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8BRMON terrible in th? pi^evious apprehension, than 
in the actual feeling ; and it seldom happens 
but, in one comer or other, something is 
found on which the, mind can lay hold for 
its relief. 

How many, for instance, do we behold 
around us, straitened in their worldly dr* 
cumstances, and yet finding the means to 
live cheerfully, with poverty and peace in 
the same habitation ? If we are deprived of 
friends whom we tenderly loved, are there 
jnot still some remaining, from whom wc 
may expect much comfort ? If our bodies 
are afflicted with sore disease, have we not 
reason to be thankful that our mind con* 
tinues vigorous and entire ; that we are in 
a situation to look around us for whatever 
can afford us ease ; and that, after the decay 
of this frail and mouldering tabernacle, wc 
fan look forward to a bouse not made with 
bands^ eternal in the heavens ? — In the 
midst of all distresses, there remains to 
every sincere Christian, that mixture of 
pure and genuine consolation, which springs 
from the promises and hopes of the Gospel. 
Consider, I beseech you, what a singularly 
happy distinction this makes in your situ- 

1* ation, 
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atioij, beyond the state of thosfe who, under «^oii 
the various troubles of life, are left itttbout 
hopCy and without God in the worA/;; without, 
any thing to look to, but a train of im- 
known causes and accidents, in which they 
see no light nor comfort,—- Thank the Father 
of mercies^ that into all the evils he sends he 
infuses this joyful hope, that the sufferings of 
the present time are not nvorthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in the end, 
to the virtuous and good. 

. . . •■ - ... 

In the ffth and last place, as the evils 
v^rhich we suffer are thus alleviated by a' 
mixture of good; so we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the evils themselves are, in many 
respects, good. When home with patience 
and dignity, they improve and ennoble our 
character. They bring into exercise several 
of the. manly and heroic virtues j and, by 
the constancy ^nd fidelity with which we 
support our trials on earth, prepare us for 
the highest rewards in Hes^ven. — It has 
always been found, that the present con- 
stitution of human nature cannot bear 
uninterrupted prosperity, without being cor- 
rupted by it, . The poisonous weeds which 

Y 3 spring 



fmf^^ spring up in that too luxuriant soil, require 
the hand of julvcrsity to extirpate them. It 
is the qcpfirience of sorrow an4 distress that 
subdup3 the arrogance of pfide, tames the 
violence of p^ssion^ softens th^ hardness of 
the selfish hear^^ and humaniaes the temper 
to fcfl for the woes of pthers. Many have 
had reason to say,^ that // was ge^d for them 
to be afflictfdK When men take the tim- 
brel and the harp^ and rejoice at the sound 
cf the organ, they are apt to say unto God^ 
Depart from us, for v>e desire not the know-^ 
ledge of thy ways. What is the ^Mmighty 
that we should serve him? But when they 
are holden in cords of affiictim, then he shrfff-- 
eth them their work and their transgressions 
that they have exceeded. H^ openeth also 
their ear to discipline, and commandeth that 
they return from iniquity •f'. Is hi^ case to 
be deplored as highly calamitous, who, by 
forfeiting some transient enjoyments of the 
world, purchases lasting improvement in 
piety and virtue, and exchanges a few of 
the good things of this life for the better 
things of another ? 

r 

♦ Pfialm cxix. 71* f. leh, xxi. I9.-«.3(xxyi. %. 
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Influ]$kc£i> by such considerations as it^oit 
these, IfH; us look up with reverence to th< 
great ][H9poser of events; and under any 
distress with which he isi pleased to visit us; 
let us utter no other voice but this; Shall 
we reciivtgaod at the band of Gad, 4md sbaU 
we mt receive evil?— Men are too often 
ingenious in making themselves miserably 
by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond 
bounds, all the evils which they endure. 
They compare themselves with none but 
those whom they imagine to be more happy ; 
and complain that upon them alone has 
fallen the whole load of human sorrows* 
Would they look with a more impartial eye 
on the world, they would see thcmselvfes 
surrounded with sufferers ; and find that 
they are only drinking out of that mixed 
cup which Providence has prepared for alL 
<* I will restore your daughter again to life," 
said the Eastern sage to a prince who 
grieved immoderately for the loss of a 
beloved child, " provided you are able to 
engrave on her tomb the names of three' 
persons who have never mourned." The 
prince made enquiry after such persons; 
but found the enquiry vain, and was silent. 

Y 4 —To 
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flSBRMoK —-To every reasonable person, who retains 
the belief of religious principles, many alle-* 
viating . circumstances, and many arguments 
for patience, will occur, under every distress* 
If we rest on this firm persuasion, that there 
is a wise and just Providence which disposes 
of all events, we shall have reason to con- 
chide, that nothing happens to us here with- 
out some good design. Trusting that a 
happy termination shall at last arrive to the 
disorders of our present state, we shall be 
enabled, amidst all the varieties of fortune, 
to . preserve that equanimity wh^ch befits 
Christians, and under every trial to say. It 
is the Lord j let him do what seemeth good in 
bis sight. 
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^ine cwn Jriend^ and thy fatber^s friinii 

forsake not. — - i 

WHATEVER relates to the behaviour vMucm 
of men in their social character is oft 
great importance; in religion. The dutiey 
which spring from that character, form 
many branches of the great law of charity^ 
which is the favourite precept of Christie, 
anity . They^ therefore, who would separate 
such duties from a religious spirit^ or who at 
most treat them as only the.inferiour parts 
of it, .do a real injviry to religion. They 
arc mistaken friends of piety, who, under 

th^ 
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SERMON the notion of exalting it, place it in a sort 
w-y .1,^ of insulated corner, disjoined from the 
ordinary afiairs of the world, and the con- 
nections of men with one another. On 
the conl;^sy tru^;pC*y,^i|iflH^ them 
all. It acts as a vivifying spirit, which 
animates and .^nUvens^. lirhiclfi rectifies and 
conducts them. It is no less friendly to 
men than zealous for the honour of God : 
and by the generous affections which it 
nourishes, and the beneficent influence 
which it exerts on the whole ■ of conduct, 
is fully vindicated from every reproach 
*ljhdiic&^ the infidel would throw upon it^--* 
In this view I am now to discourse on the 
nature and duties of virtuous friendship, as 
v^v:>y^. closdy connected with the true, spirit of 
^-^^---i icligion. It is a subject which the inspired 
philosopher, who is the author of this 
book of Proverbs, has thought worthy of 
]us repeated notice ; and in many passages 
has bestowed the highest, euloguims on 
friendship among good men. jdi^ ointment 
Mnd ferfuTBt rejoice, the betart^ so dbtb the 
sweetness of a. man's friend by bearty counsel 
iron sharfenetb iron^ sa a mam sbarptnetb 

r.. .'.,':, the 
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isSr countenance of bis friend* Make surt; of siawKM 
thy friend ; for faithful are the noounds of ol 
friend. A friend lovetb at all timet i^,- rand 
a brother is born for adversity. There-: it, a 
fkiend that sticketb closer than « . brother i •r-p* 
Thine own friend^ and thy fatber\Si friewdy 
it is said in the t^Cixty forsake not. 






I MUST begin the sutgect^ b]rol>semng^ 
that there are among inanluiid ^ friend^ 
ships of .di£Ferent kiAds, odr at leasts* coaw 
nections which assume that name. WJbeit 
they are no more than confederacies oiF 
bad men^ they ought to be called conspi*^ 
racies rather than friendships. Some bond 
of common interest, some league against 
the innocent and unsuspecting, may have 
united them for a time. But thqr 3iq 
held together only by a rope of 9and« 
At bottom they are all rivals, and hostiio 
to one another. Their friendship can 
subsist no longer than interest cements 
them. Every one looks with a jealous eye 
on his supposed friends and watches the 
first favourable opportunity to desert, or to 
bfctray* ' > 

friend- 
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sisuMON Friendships too there are of a 'different 
lurid, and of a more respectable nature, form-* 
od by the connection of political parties. It 
is not, perhaps, on selfish or crooked designs 
that such friendships are originally founded.. 
Men have been, associated together, by some 
public interest, or general cause, or for de- 
fence against some real or imagined danger ; 
and connections thus formed, often drawmbn 
into close union, and inspire for a season no- 
small dfcgree of cordial attachment. When, 
upon just and honoui^able principles this- 
union itf founded, it has proved, on various 
occasions, favourable to the cause of liberty 
and good order among mankind. At the. 
same time, nothing is more ready to be 
abused than the name of public spirit, and a 
public causa. It is a name, under which 
private interest is often sheltered, and selfish, 
designs are carried on. The unwary are. 
allured by a specious appearance; and the 
heat of faction usurps the place of the 
generous warmth of friendship. 

It is not of such friendships, whether 
of the laudable or the suspicious land, 

that 
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that I am now to discourse; but of pri- sermon 

XVII. 

Vatc friendships, which grow neither out a^ 
of interested designs nor party zealirbq^ 
which flow from that similarity of dis- 
positions, that corresponding harmony of 
minds, which endears some persbn to our 
heart, and makes us take as much pa]rt in 
his circumstances, fortunes, and fate, as if 
they were our own. The soul of jfonatblm 
was knit with the soul of David i and 
"Jonathan loved him as his own soul *. Such 
friendships certainly are not unreal 5 arid, 
fOT the honour of human nature, it is t<^ 
be hoped, are not altogether unfrequent, 
among nianldnd, —— Happy it is, v^hen 
they take root in _ our early years ^ and 
are engrafted on the ingenuous sensibility 
of youth. Friendships, th«i contracted, 
retain to the last a tenderness and warmth, 
seldom possessed by friendships that are 
formed in the riper periods of life. The 
remembrance of ancient and youthful 
connections melts every human heart; 
and the dissolution of them is, perhaps, 
the most painful feeling to which w^ 

are 
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Tixt e)t(>€>9ed here below. «-— — But at what# 
ever period of life friendships are formed^ 
as long as they continue sincere and afFec« 
tion^te, they form, undoubtedly, one of 
the ^eatest blessings we can enjoy« By 
tiie pleasing communications of all bur 
sentiments which they prompt, they art 
justly said to double our pleasures and to 
divide our sorrows^ They give a brighter 
sunshine to the gay incidents of life ; and 
they enlighten the gloom of its darker hours. 
A faithful friendy it is justly and beauti<- 
fully said by one of the Apocryphal wri- 
ters, is the medicine of life *-. A variety of 
occasions happen, when to pour forth the 
heart to one whom we love and trust, is the 
chief comfort, perhaps the only relief, we 
^an enjoy. Miserable is he who, shut up 
within the narrow inclosure of selfish in- 
terest, has no person to whom he can 
at all times, with full confidence, expand 
his spuL 

Since cordial friendship is so great a 
blessing to human life, let us proceed to 
consider what duties it requires, and by 
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what methods it may be cu^tiwated ip nuMMr 
most advantage. The fundamental quali- 
ties of true friendship are^ constancy and 
fidelity. Without the^ material tngi«» 
dients it is of no valiw. An iiKOtittant 
man is not capable of friendship. He 
may perhaps have affections which occa^ 
iiionally glow in his heart} which excite 
fondness for amiabk qualities; or connect 
him with seeming attachment to = one 
whom he esteems, or to whom he hat 
been obliged. But after these feeling^ 
have lasted for a little^ dither fkncieA 
interest alienates him, or some ntw ^txJt 
attracts him; and he is no linger the 
$ame person to those whom, he onte ldv«i. 
A man of this inconstant mind cannot be 
said to have any mind at all. For whenft 
there is no fixedness of moral principle^ 
occasional feelings are of no value 9 mind 
is of no effect ; and with such persons it 
is never desirable to have any connection. 
Where constancy is wanting, there can be 
no fidelity, which is the other basis of 
friendship. For all friendship suf^oses 
entire confidence and trust ; supposes th^ 
of secrecy to be inviolable) supposes 
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SERMON promises and engagements to be sacred ; and 
no advantage of our own to be pursued, at 
the expence of our friend's honour* An 
inconstant man is despicable. A faithless 
man is base* 

But supposing neither constancy nor 
fidelity to be altogether wanting, still how- 
ever friendship is in hazai*d of suffering 
from the follies^ and unreasonable hu- 
niours, to which all of us are liable. It is 
to be regardq^ as a tender plant in an un- 
favourable soil, which, in order to its flou- 
rishing, requires to be reared and nursed with 
care. The following directions may be of 
use for promoting its cultivation, and pre- 
serving it from whatever might be apt to blast 
and wither it. 

In the first place, let me advise you not 
to expect perfection in any with whom 
you contract friendship. It holds in ge- 
neral with respect to all worldly pursuits, 
that the more moderate our expectations 
are, they are likely to be the more success- 
ful. If in any situation of life, we hope 
to possess complete happiness^ we may 

depend 
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depend on receiving modifications. If, in sermon 
any person, we trust to find nothing, but 
perfection, we may be assured that, on 
longer acquaintance, we shall meet with 
disappointments. In the case of friend- 
ship, this admonition is the more neces- 
sary to be given, as a certain warmth and 
enthusiasm belong to it, which are apt to 
carry us beyond the bounds of nature. 
In young minds, especially, a disposition 
of this kind is often found to take place. 
They form to themselves romantic ideas, 
gathered perhaps from fictitious histories 
of the high and heroic qualities which 
belong to human nature. All those qua- 
litics they ascribe, without reserve or 
limitation, to the person with whom they 
wish to enter into intimate friendship; 
and on the least failure appearing, dliena^ 
tion instantly follows; Hence many a 
friendship, hastily perhaps contracted, is 
as- hastily dissolved, and disgust succeeds 
to violent attachment. — Remember, my 
friends, that a faultless character on earth 
is a mere chimera. Many failings you 
experience in yourselves. Be not sur- 
prized when you discover the like in others. 
Vol. IV. Z of 
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SERMON of whom you had formed the highest 
"^ .vopinion. The best and most estimable 
persons are they, in whom the fewest ma- 
terial defects are found ; and whose great 
and solid qualities counterbalance the 
common infirmities of men. It is to 
these qualities you are to look in forming 
friendships ; to good sense and prudence, 
which constitute the basis of every respect- 
able character ; to virtue, to good temper, 
to steadiness of affection ; and according 
to the union of those dispositions, esteem 
yourselves happy in the friend whom yoU 
choose. 

In the second place, I must admonish 
you not to be hurt by differences of 
opinion arising in intercourse with your 
friends. It is impossible for these not to 
occur. Perhaps* no two persons were ever 
cast so exactly in the same mould, as to 
think always in the same manner on 
. every subject. It was wisely contrived by 
Providence, that diversity of sentiment 
should take place among men, on purpose 
to exercise our faculties, and to give va- 
riety to human life. Perpetual uniformity 

of 
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of thought would become monotonous flEaMoM 

. . • • XVII. 

and insipid. — When it is with regard to 
trifles that diversity or contrariety of opi- 
nion shews itself^ it is childish in the last 
degree, if this become the ground of 
estranged affection. When from such 
a cause there arises any breach of 
friendship, human weakness is then dis-- 
covered in a mortifying light. In mat- 
ters of serious moment, the sentiments 
of the best and worthiest may vmy 
from those of their friends, according 
as their . lines of life diverge, or as their 
temper and habits of thought present 
objects under different points of view. 
But, among candid and liberal minds» 
unity of affection will still be preserved. 
No man has any title to erect his own 
opinions into an universal and infallible 
standard, and the more enlarged that any 
man's mind is, the more readily he 
will overlook differences in sentiments, 
as long as he is persuaded that the mind 
of his friend is . upright, and that he 
follows the dictates of conscience and 
integrity. 

Z z In 
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SERMON In the /i^/W place, It m <na^i»l to tlit 
preservation of friendship, -that openness 
of temper and manners, on ;both hands, 
be cultivated. Nothing more certainly 
dissolves friendship, than the jealousy 
which arises from darkness and conceal- 
ment. If your situation oblige you to 
take a different side from your friend, do 
it openly. Avqw your conduct; avow 
your motives; as far as honour allows, 
disclose yourselves frankly; seek no cover 
from imnecessary and mysterious secrecy, 
'Mutual confidj^ccMs the soul of friend- 
ship. As soon as that is destroye4, or 
even impaired, it is only a shew of friend- 
.ship that remains. What was once cor- 
cdial intimacy, degenerates first into formal 
«vility. Constraint on both sides next 
succeeds; and disgust or hatred soon fol- 
low. — The maxim that has been laid 
down by certain crooked politicians, to 
behave to a friend with the same guarded 
caution as we would do to an enemy, be- 
cause it is possible that he may one day 
become such, discovers a mind which never 
was made for the enjoyments of friendship. 
It is a maxim which, not unreasonably I 

I o admit, 
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admit, may find place in thpste political and s^k^tvi 
party friendships, of which I before spoke, 
where personal advancement is always iri 
view. But it is altogether inconsistent with 
the spirit of those friendships, which are- 
formed, and understood to lie nourished, by 
the heart. 

The fourth advice which I give is. To 
cultivate, in all intercourse among friends^ 
gentle and obliging manners. It is a com- 
mon errour to suppose, that familiar inti- 
macy supersedes attention to the lesser duties 
of behaviour; and that, under the notion 
of freedom, it may excuse a careless, or 
even a rough demeanour. On the contrary, 
an intimate connection can only be 
kept up by a constant wish to be pleasing 
and agreeable. The nearer and closer that 
men arc brought together, the more fre- 
quent that the points of contact between 
them become, there is tljte greater ^ necessity 
for the surface being smooth^ and every 
thing being removed that can grate or 
offend. ^~ Let no harshness, no appearance 
of ne^ect, no supercilious affectation of 
superiority, occur in- thfc itttercoursc of 

Z 3 friends. 
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SBRMON friends. , A tart reply, a proneness to re- 
buke, a captious and contradictious spirit, 
are often known to embitter domestic life, 
and to set friends 9t variance. In those 
smaller articles of behaviour, where men 
are too apt to be careless, and to indulge 
their humour without restraint, the real 
character is often understood to break forth 
and shew itself. It is by no means enough, 
that in all matters of serious interest, we 
think ourselves ready to prove the sincerity 
of our friendship. These occur more 
rarely. The ordinary tenour of life is 
composed of small duties and offices, which 
men have occasion daily to perform ; and it 
is only by rendering daily behaviour agree- 
able, that we can long preserve the comforts 
of friendship. 

In the ^fth place, Let me caution you 
not to listen rashly to evil reports against 
your friends. When upon proper grounds 
you have formed a connection, be slow of 
believing any thing against the friend whom 
you have chosen. Remember, that there 
is among mankind a spirit of malignity, 
which too often takes pleasure in disturb- 
ing 
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ing the society of those who appear to en- sermon 
joy one another. The Scripture hath warn-* 
ed us, that there is a whisperer who sepa^ 
rateth chief friends ; there is a false witness 
nvho soweth discord among brethren. Give 
not therefore a rqady ear to the officious 
insinuations of those who, under the guise 
of friendly concern, come to admonish you,- 
that you ought to stand on your guard, 
against those whom they see you disposed 
to trust. Consider, whether, under this fair 
appearance, there may not lurk some se- 
cret envy and rivalry, or some concealed 
interest. Chase not every flying report.. 
Suffer not the poison of jealousy easily to * 
taint your mind, and ftreak your peace. 
A wide difference there is between that 
weak credulity which allows itself to be 
imposed upon blindly, and that dark and 
suspicious spirit which is always inclined 
to the evil side. It forms part of the cha- 
racter of a wise and good man, that he is 
not prone to take up a reproach against his 
neighbour. 

. In the sixth and last place. Let me exr 
hort you not tp desert your friend in danger 

Z 4 or 
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SERMON or distress. Too many there art in the 

XVII. ' 

world, whose attachment to those they 
call their friends is confined to the day of 
their prosperity. As long as that conti- 
nues^ they are, or appear to be affection- 
ate and cordial. But as soon as their 
friend is under a cloud, they begin to 
withdraw, and to separate their interests 
from his. In friendship of this sort, the 
heart, assuredly, has never had much con- 
cern. For the great test of true friendship 
is constancy in the hour of danger, ad- 
herence in the season of distress. — When 
your friend is calumniated, then is the 
time openly and boldly to espouse his 
cause. When his situation is changed, or 
his fortunes are falling, then is the time of 
affording prompt and zealous aid. When 
sickness or infirmity occasion him to be 
neglected by others, that is the opportu- 
nity which every real friend will seize, of 
redoubling all the affectionate attentions 
which love suggests. These are the im^ 
portant duties, the sacred claims of friend- 
ship, which religion and virtue enforce on 
every worthy mind. — To show yourselves 
warm, after this manner, in the cause of 

your 
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your friend, commands esteem, even fronftsB^MDN 

. , xvn. 

those who ,have personal interest in oppos* 
ing him. This honourable zeal of friend?^ 
ship has, in every age, attracted the vene-* 
ration of mankind. It has consecrated 
to the latest posterity the names of those- 
who have given Up their fortunes, and 
have even exposed their lives, in behalf 
of the friends whom they loved; while 
ignominy and disgrace have ever been 
the portion of them who deserted their 
friends in the evil day. I'hine own friend 
forsake not. 

Before concluding, it must not be for-. 
gottctx>^ ll)Mr t^ of the Wise 

Man in the text is accompanied with 
this remarkable expression; not only thine 
own friend^ but also thj f ather' s friend^ for'- 
sake not. These words bring back to our 
remembrance the days of former years; 
and suggest a sentiment which cannot but 
touch every feeling heart. Thine own 
fiiend may be dear; thy father's friend) 
ougbt^ to be sacred. As long as life remains^ 
in any human breast, the memory o# 
those ancient ties should remain^ whiclr 

connected 
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anRMOM connected us once with our father, and 
ir our father's house. Thy father has, per- 
haps, long ago gone down to the dust. 
But when you recal the innocent days of 
childhood and youth ; when you think of 
those family-^transactions which once glad- 
dened your hearts ; your father's friend, in 
the midst of these, will rise to your re- 
membrance. There was a tiijte when you 
accosted him with respect, or looked up to 
hiqi with fondness, and was made happy 
by his kindly notice. Does such a one 
now survive, and shall he not receive 
from you some portion of filial reverence 
and honour ? To disregard and neglect 
him, is to spurn your father's memory ; is 
to insult the ashes of him who now sleeps 
in the grave ; is to transmit yourselves to 
those who shall succeed you, as unfeeling 
and base. Thine ownfriendy and thy father s 
friendy forsake not. 

I HAVE pointed out some of the chief 
duties which belong to virtuous friend- 
ship ; and some of the principal means by 
which this sacred bond should be pre- 
served unbroken; this holy flame should 

i6 be 
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be kept alive in the human breast. The sbrmon 
spirit, and sentiments, which I have studied 
to inspire, are such as virtue breathes, 
and such as true piety should increase. It 
is thus we fulfil that great law of love 
which our Divine Master taught. It is thus 
we prepare ourselves for those happy re- 
gions, where charity never faileth ; where, in 
the presence of the God of Love, eternal 
and invariable friendships unite together all 
the blessed; friendships, which, by no hu- 
man infirmity disturbed, by death never se- 
parated, shall constitute, throughout endless 
ages, a great and distinguished portion of the 
celestial felicity. 
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SERMON XVIIL 

bn the Conduct to be held with regard 

to Future Events. 



Proverbs, xxvii. i. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow : for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth. 

SERMON T7ROM these words I purpose to dis- 
XVIII. A 

course of the proper conduct which 

we ought to hold, with regard to futurity, 
amidst the present uncertainties of life. 
Time and life are always going on, and 
to each of us arc preparing changes in our 
state. What these may be, whether for 
the better or for the worse, we cannot tell ; 
as it hath pleased the wisdom of Provi- 
dence to cover futurity with a veil which 

no 
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no mortal can lift up. In the mean time, sermon 
none of us can avoid forming designs 
and laying plans for . the time to come. 
The present moment is never sufficient 
to give full employment to the active 
mind, of man, without some excursions 
into futurity j and in these excursions, the 
present is often wholly spent. It is there- 
fore of the highest consequence, that a pro- 
per direction be given to the mind, in its 
employments of thought relating to futu- 
rity. Oth^wisc, in the prospects which 
we take of that unknown region, false 
hopesj or ill-grounded fears, shall flatter 
or torment us in vain. JFe knew nofy as 
the Wise Man tells us, what a day may 
bring forth. It may, very probably, pro- 
duce something that we had not looked 
for; and therefore, instead of boasting 
ourselves of to-morrow^ as the multitude 
are apt to do, it becomes us to be dis- 
ciplined and prepared for whatever it may 
bring. 

It is needless to spend much time in 
confirming the truth, which is the found- 
ation of the admonitioa in the text; m 

proving; 
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SERMON proving, either that change and mutability 
belong to our present state, or that the 
changes of it cannot be foreseen by us. 
These are truths so obvious and confessed, 
that an attempt, to confirm them is like 
proving that all men are to die. At the 
same time, obvious as they are, it were 
to be wished that the thoughts of men 
dwelt upon them more. For by a strange 
but prevailing deception, it would seem, 
from the general conduct of mankind, 
that almost every one thinks his own case 
an exception from the general lawj and 
that he may build plans with as much 
confidence on his present situation, as if 
some assurance had been given him that 
it were never to change. Hence it has 
been often observed by serious persons, 
that there is no more general cause to 
^hich the vices of men can be ascribed, 
their forgetfulness of God and their neglect 
of duty, than to their presuming upon 
the continuance of life, of pleasure, and 
prosperity. 

Look but a little way, my friends, into 
your own state; and you must unavoid- 
ably perceive that, from the beginning, it 

has 
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has been so contrived by Providence, that gjERMow 
there should be no permanent stability to 
man's condition on earth. The seeds, of 
alteration are every where sown. In your 
health, life, possessions, connections, plea- 
sures, there are causes of decay impercep- 
tibly working; secretly undermining the 
foundations of what appears to you the 
most stable;; continually tending to. abp- 
lish the present form of things, and. to 
bring forward new appearances, and new 
objects in their order: So that nothing 
is, or can be, stationary on earth. All 
changes, and passes. It is a stream which is 
ever flowing ; a wheel which is ever turn- 
ing round. When you behold the tree 
covered with blossoms in the spring, or 
loaded with fruit in the autumn, as well 
may you imagine, that those blossoms, or 
that fruit, are to remain in their place 
through the whole year, as believe that 
human aflfairs are to continue, for to-day 
andto-morfow, for this year and the next, 
proceeding in the same tenour. To render 
this reflection still more serious, think, I 
pray you, on what small and inconsider- 
able causes those chaiiges depend^ which 

afiect 
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BRMON affect the fortunes of men, throughout 
their whole lives. How soon is evil done! 
There needs no great bustle or stir, no long 
preparation of events, to overturn what 
seems mo&t secure, and to blast what ap- 
pears most flourishing. A gale of wind 
rises on the ocean; and the vessel which 
carried our friends, or our fortunes, is 
overwhelmed in the deep. A spark of a 
candle falls by night in some neglected 
comer ; and the whole substance of fami- 
lies is consumed in flames before the 
morning. A casual blow, or a sudden 
fall, deranges some of our internal parts ; 
and the rest of life is distress, and misery. 
It is awful to think, at the mercy of how 
many seeming contingencies we perpe- 
tually lie, for what we call happiness in 
this world. 

In the midst, however, of all these ap- 
parent contingencies, plans and designs 
for the future are every day formed ; pur- 
suits are undertaken ; and life proceeds iii 
its usual train. Fit and proper it is, that 
life should thus proceed. For the uncer- 
tainty of to-morrow was never designed 
by Providence, to deter us from acting or 

planning 
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planning to-day; but only to admonish sermoh^ 
us^ that we ought to plan, and to act, 
soberly and wisely. — What that wise and 
sober conduct is which becomes us, what 
the rules and precautions are, which, in 
such a state as ours, respect futurity, I now 
proceed to show. They may be compre- 
hended in the following directions. Boast 
not thyself of to-morow; Despair not of 
to-morrow 5 Delay not till to-morrow what 
is proper to be done to-day ; Prepare thy- 
self for whatever to-morrow may bring 
forth; Build thy hopes of happiness on 
something more solid and lasting than 
what either to-day or to-morrow will 
produce. 

I. In the words of the text, Boast not 
tbyfelf of to-morrow ; that • is, never ' pre- 
sume arrogantly on futurity ; in the most 
fair and promising state of fortune, beware 
of pride, and vanity; beware of resting 
wholly upon yourselves, and forgetting 
Him who directs the changes of this mu- 
table state. If there be any virtues which 
the uncertain condition of the world in- 
culcates on man, they are, assuredly, mo- 

VoL. IV. A a deration 
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6ERM0N deration and humility. Man was, for thir 

XVill. . 

end, placed in a world, where he knows 
so little of what is before him, that he 
might be impressed with a sense of his 
dependence 'ton the Ruler of the world; 
that, he might feel the importance of ac 
quiring favour and protection from Hea- 
ven, by a life of piety and virtue; and 
that, not knowing how soon his own con* 
dition may be the same with that of the 
most wretched, he might be prompted to 
act towards all his brethren the humane 

and friendly part. The favours which 

Providence bestows upon him at present, 
he ought to receive with thankfulness, 
and may enjoy with cheerfulness. Though 
commanded not to boast himself of to-mor- 
roWy the meaning of the precept is not, 
that he must be sad to-day. Rejoice he 
may in the day of prosperity ; but certainly. 
Rejoice with tremblings is the inscription 
that should be written on all human 
pleasures. 

As for them who, intoxicated with those 
pleasures, become giddy and insolent ^ 
who, flattered by the illusions of prospe* 
rity, make light of every serious admoni- 

7 tion 
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tidn which the changes of the world give ^^^^[|^ 
them, what can I say too strong to alarm 

them of their danger? They have said 

to themselves, My mountain stands strongs 

and shall never be moved. T'o- morrow shall 

be as this day^ and more abundantly. I shall 

never see adversity. -^K^sh. and wretched. 

men! are you sensible how impious such 

words are? To the world, perhaps, you 

dare not utter them; but they speak the 

secret language of your hearts. Know, 

you are usurping upon Providence; you 

are setting Heaven at defiance; you arc 

not only preparing sharper stings for your- 

selves^ when the changes of life shall come, 

but you are accelerating those changes; 

you are fast bringing ruin upon your own 

heads.' For God \yill not suffer pride in 

man; and the experience of all ages hath 

shown, how careful he is to check if. In a 

thousand memorable instances, the course 

of his government has been visibly pointed 

ag^nst it. He showeth strength with his 

arm^ and scaitereth the proud in the imd^ 

\ gimOiQns tf their hearts. The day of the 

.\ Lord is upon every one that is 'proud and 

. V lifted ups to humble the lofty looks of man^ 

A a 2 and 
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SERMON and to stain the pride of all glory.^ Some 
of the ministers of divine "displeasure are 
commissioned to go forth ; and to humble, 
without delay, the boasters of to-morrow. 

11. As we are not to boast, so neither 
are we to despair, of to-morrow. The 
former admonition was directed to those 
whom prosperity had elated with vain 
hopes. - This is designed for those whom 
a more adverse situation in life has filled 
with fears and alarms of what is to come. 
The reason of both admonitions is the 
same, thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth. It may bring forth some un- 
expected misfortunes; and therefore thou 
shouldst be humble in prosperity. It may 
bring forth some unforeseen relief; and 
therefore thou shouldst hope under dis- 
tress. — It is too common with mankind, 
to be totally engrossed and ovc?rcome by 
present events. Their present condition, 
whatever it is, they are apt to imagine 
will never change; and hence by prospe- 
rity they are lifted up, , and by adversity arc 

* Luke i. 15. leaiah ii. lu xxiii. 9. 

dejected 
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dejected and broken; prone, in the one sermon 
case to forget God 3 in the other to re- 
pine against him. Whereas the doctrine, 
which the changes of the world perpetually 
inculcate, is, that no state of external things 
should appear so important, or should so 
affect and agitate our spirits, as to deprive 
us of a calm, an equal, and a steady mind. 
Man knoweth neither the good nor the 
evil which is before him. In your patience^ 
therefore^ possess your souls : trusting in the 
day of sorrow, that God hath not forgotten 
to be gracious ; and that, though weeping 
may endure for a nighty joy cometh to the 
upright in the morning. 
' Distress not yourselves, then, with 
anxious fears about to-morrow. Let me 
exhort you to dismiss all solicitude, which 
goes beyond the bounds of prudent pre- 
caution. Anxiety, when it seizes the 
heart, is a dangerous disease, productive 
both of much sin, and much misery. It 
acts as a corrosive of the mind. It eat§ 
out our present enjoyments, and substi- 
tutes, in their place, -many an acute pain. 
— The Wise Man, in tl^e text, has advised 
ws not to boast of to-morrow ; and our Sa- 

A a 3 viow 
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SERMON viour has instructed us to take no tboujrht 

XVIll. 

for to-morrow*. Both these directions, 
properly understood, are entirely consist- 
ent ; and the great rule of conduct, re- 
specting futurity, is compounded of them 
both; requiring us, neither arrogantly 
to presume on to-morrow, nor to be 
anxiously and fearfully solicitous about it. 
The morroWj says our Saviour, sl)all take 
thought for the things of itself We shall 
be better able to judge of the course most 
proper for us to hold, when events have 
begun to come forward in their order. 
Their presence often suggests wiser counsels 
and more successful expedients, than it is 
possible for us to contrive at a distance. 
JBy excess of solicitude beforehand, we fre- 
quently introduce that confusion of mind, 
and that, hurry and disorder of spirits, 
which bring us into the most unfavorable 

state for judging soundly. Wherefore, 

never indulge either anxiety, or de- 
spair about futurity. Affright not your- 
selves with imaginary terrours. Anticir 
pate not evils, which perhaps may never 

^ Matth. vi. 34 

come. 
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come. Make the best which you cati of sermom 

xvin. 
this day, in the fear of God, and in the 

practice of your duty ; and^ having done 

so, leave to-morrow to itself. Sufficient 

for the dayy when it comes, w/7/ be the evil 

thereof. 

III. Delay not till to-morrow any thing 
which is fit anfl proper to be done to-day. 
Remember, that thou art not the lord of 
to-morrow. Thou art so far from having 
any title to dispose of it, that thou ait ig* 
norant of the most material circumstance* 
relating to it 5 not only of what it shall 
bring forth, but whether thou shalt live to 
see it. — Notwithstanding the uncontrover* 
tible evidence of this truth, procrastination 
has, throughout every age, been the ruin 
of mankind. Dwellirrg amidst endless 
projects of what they are hereafter to do, 
they cannot so properly be said to live, a* 
to be always about to five ; and the fu* 
ture has ever been the giilph in which the 
present is swallowed up artd lost. — Hence 
arise many of those rnisfortunes which 
befal men in their worldly conttelns. What 
might at present be arranged in their cir- 

A a 4 cumstances 
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SERMON cumstances with advantage^ being delayed 
to another opportunity, ,cannot be arranged 
at all. To-morrow being loaded with the 
concerns of to-day, in addition to its own, 
is clogged and embarrassed. Affairs, which 
have been postponed, multiply and crowd 
upon one another j till at last, they prove 
so intricate and perplexed, and the pressure 
of business becomes so grett, that nothing 
is left, but to sink under the burden. Of 
him, therefore, who indulges this lingering 
and delaying spirit in worldly matters, it 
is easy to prognosticate that the ruin is not 
far off. 

Evils of the same kind, aiising from the 
same cause, overtake men, in their moral 
and spiritual interests. There are few, 
but who are sensible of some things in 
their character and behaviour, which 
ought to be corrected, and which, at one 
time or other, they intend to correct; 
some headstrong passion, which they design 
to subdue; some bad habit, which they 
purpose to reform ; some dangerous con- 
nection, which they aie resolved to break 
off. But the convenient season for these 
reformations is not yet come. Certain 

obstacles 
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obstacles are in the way, which they ex- ®^S^ 
pect by-and-by to surmount; and Acre* 
fore they go on in peace for the present, 
in their usual courses, trusting, at a futuF* 
day, to begin their designed improvement 
In the mean time the angel of death de- 
scends 3 and, ill the midst of their distairt 
plans, executes his commission, and carries 
them away. —-Guard against delusions of 
this kind, which have been fatal to S9 
many. — Thou art now in tranquillity, is 
health, in possession of a calm mind. Imr 
prove these advantages, for performing all 
that becomes thee, as a man, and as a 
Christian > for, who can tell how long thou 
shalt be permitted to enjoy them? New 
alterations of fortune may be just coming 
forward ; new troubles in publick, or itt 
private life, about to arise ; new exigencien 
ready to throw thee into some condition^ 
which shall leave thee neither leisure nior 
opportunity to execute any of the good 
purposes thou hast at present in thy mind. 
Wherefore, trifle no longer with what is 
SQ serious, and what may be so critical; 
but tO'dayy while it is called to-day^ listen 
to the voice o( God, and do his works. 

Do 
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puMON Do nowy as the Wise Man advises, with 
thy might whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do I for there is no work, nor device y nor 
wisdom^ in the grave whither thou goest*. 
'■' Instead of delaying till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to day, let me 
exhort you, 

IV. To be every day prepared for what- 
ever to-morrow may bring forth. There 
|S a certain preparation for the vicissitudes 
of life, in which the multitude are suffi- 
ciently busied; providing, as they think, 
against whatever may happen, by increasing 
their riches, and strengthening themselves 
by friends, connections, and worldly ho- 
nours. But these bulwarks which they 
erect, are totally insufficient against the 
dreaded storm. It is to some other quar- 
ter we must look for our defence; for 
when it is the world itself, whose changes 
we have reason to dread, the world, and 
the things of it, cannot affi)rd us pro- 
tection. The best preparation for all the 
uncertainties of futurity consists,^ in a well- 

* Eccles. ix. lo. 

ordered 
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ordered mind, a good conscience, and a wrmoh 
cheerful subrpission to the will of Heaven* v. 
You know not what shall be on to-mor- 
row. But there is one who knows it wcU; 
for his decree hath fixed it. To him 
look up with reverence; and say, " Not 
^^ my willy but thine be done-, what thou ap« 
^* pointest is ever wise, and just, and good." 
Seek to fulfil the part which he hath as- 
signed you; to do the things which he 
hath commanded you to do; and leave 
all the rest to him. Whatever to-morrow 
brings forth, let it find you employed 
in doing justly^ loving mercy^ and *i»alk^ 
ing humbly with your God-, and then you 
shall meet to-morrow without fear, when 
you meet it without the upbraidings of 
guilt. 

If it shall bring forth to you any un* 
expected good, prepare to receive it with 
gratitude, temperance, and modesty. If 
it shall bring forth evil, prepare to receive 
it with manly fortitude. Let no events 
of any kind derange yoqr equanimity, or 
shake your constancy. Contract your de- 
sires, and moderate your hopes. Expect 
not more from the wprl4 tliaa it is able to 

afford 
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•BRMON afford you. Take it for granted, that what 
is naturally mutable, will one day change ; 
that what was designed to be transient, 
will pass away. — Look forward to futu- 
rity without impatience. Be not desirous 
to know it. It belongs to God. Let him 
iring forward the events of the world, in 
his own way. Imagine that you conti- 
nually hea^i those words, which our Lord 
pnce addressed to Pteter, when he was in- 
quiring about what was to happen to a 
fellow-disciple, Jt^at is that to thee?, Fol- 
hw thou mt. Amidst all the uncertainty 
of future events, this road of clear and 
plain duty lies before you ; follow Christ, 
pnd enquire no farther. Seek no crooked 
path, in order to avoid impending dangers. 
Turn not to the right hand^ nor to the left\ 
but commit thy way unto the Lord*, trust also 
in him^ and he shall bring to pass the desires 
(if thy hearts 

V. Build your hopes of happiness oh 
somewhat more solid and lasting than 
what either to-day or to-morrow are likely 
to produce. From what has been said, 
you may clearly perceive, that he who 

rests 
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rests wholly upon this world, builds his ^^^^^"^ 
house upon the sand. This life, by means 
of wisdom and virtue, may be rendered to 
a good man, a tolerable, nay, a comfort- 
able state. But he who expects complete 
happiness from it, will be greatly deceived. 
Man, in his most flourishing condition, 
were much to be pitied, if he was desti- 
tute of every higher hope. Rolling from 
change to change, throughout all the days 
of his life, with a dark and unknown 
prospect always before him in futurity, 
what would avail a few short interrupted 
glimpses of happiness, which, from time to 
time, he was permitted to enjoy ? Can we 
believe, that only for such a state as this, 
man was designed by his great and good 
Creator ? — No : Let us iless the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Chrkt^ who accord-- 
ing to bis abundant mercy ^ bath begotten us 
again into a lively bope^ by tbe resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incdr* 
ruptibky undefiledy and that fadetb not away. 
Here is the Rock on which the mind, how- 
ever tossed by the storms of life, can sccureljr 
rest,. Here is the object to which a wise 
man will bend his chief attention, that, 

after 
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STOMON after having acted his part on earth with 
xvni. 

fidelity and honour, he may be enabled, 
through the merits of his Saviour, to look 
for a place in the mansions of eternal 
and untroubled peace. This prospect is 
the great corrective of the present vanity 
of human life. It gives significancy and 
importance to its most transitory scenes j 
and, in the midst of its mutability, discovers 
one fixed point of rest. He who is habi* 
toally influenced by the hope of immor- 
tatity, will be able to look without dismay 
on the changes of the world. He will 
neither boast of to-morrow, nor be afraid 
of it; but will pass through the varieties 
of life with a manly and unbroken mind; 
with a noble superiority to those fears and 
expectations, those cares and sorrows, which 
agitate the multitude. — Such are the native 
effects of Christian faith and hope. To 
them alone it belongs, to surmount all the 
diiscouragements to which we are now ex- 
posed ; to render our life comfortable, and 
our death blessed : nay, to make the day of 
our death better* than the day of our birth. 
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SERMON XIX. 

On following the Multitude to do 

Evil. 



Exodus, xxiii. 2. 
"Thorn shah not follow a multitude to do evil. -—1 

TN this world, we arc placed as com- sermon 

panions and assistants to one another* ^^^ 
Depending, for most of the comforts of 
life, on mutual intercourse and aid, it was 
necessary, that we should be formed to 
desire the company, and to take pleasure 
in the good-will, of our fellows* But thi& 
sociability of man, though essential to h\% 
present condition, has, like many other 
good principles, been unhappily warped 
from its original purpose ; and in the pre- 
sent 
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8»wvK)N sent state of the world, has proved the 
cause of much evil. For, as vice has 
;Aounded in every age, , it hath propa- 
gated itself much more easily by the assist- 
ance of this social disposition. We natu- 
rally mould ourselves on the pattern of 
prevailing manners; and corruption is 
communicated from one to another. By 
mutually giving, and taking, the example 
of sinful liberties, licentiousness spreads 
and grows; each justifies himself by his 
neighbour; and the multitude of sinners 
strengthens one another's hands to commit 
iniquity. In all the ages of the world, 
custom has liad more power than reason. 
Few take the trouble of inquiring what 
is the right path; the greater part con- 
tent themselves with following that in 
which the multitude have gone before 
them. No exhortation, therefore, is more 
necessary to be frequently given, and to 
be seriously enforced, than that which we 
receive from the text ; Thou shalt not follow 
a multitude to do evil. 

To acquire a full view of any danger 
to which we are exposed, is the first mea- 

6 sure 
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sure to be taken in order to our safety, sermon 

XIX. 

Let us then begin the subject with con- 
sidering how much we are in hazard o£ 
being misled into vice by the general man-^ 
ners which we behold around us. — No 
virtue is more necessary to a Christian; 
but scarcely is there any more difficult, 
to be put in practice, than that firmness 
of mind which can enable a man to main<« 
tain his principles, and stand his ground 
against the torrent of custom, fashion, and 
example* Example has upon all minds 
a secret and insinuating influence, even 
when we ourselves are insensible of its ope* 
ration. We imperceptibly slide into some 
resemblance of the manners of those witU 
whom we have frequent intercourse. This 
often shews itself, in the most indiflferent 
things. But the resemblance is still more 
readily contracted, when there is some* 
thing within ourselves, that leans to the 
same side which is countenanced by the 
practice of others. We are always glad to 
find any apology for indulging our inclina- 
tions and passions ; and the example of the 
multitude too readily suggests that apology. 
Even before corruption has made great 
Vol. IV. B b progress 
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SERMON progress in our hearts, sometimes mere com- 
plaisance and good-nature incline us to fall 
in with the ways of others. Sometimes timi- 

> 

dity and false shame prevent our differing 
from them : Frequently expectation and in- 
terest impel us strongly to comply. How 
great is the danger we incur, when, in times 
of prevailing vice, all these principles of 
imitation and compliance unite together 
against our virtue ? 

The world is too justly said by Scrip- 
ture, to lie in wickedness: it is a school 
wherein every vice is taught, and too easily 
learned. Even from our earliest child- 
hood, false sentiments are instilled into 
our minds. We are bred up in admira- 
tion of the external show of life. We are 
accustomed, as soon as we can understand 
any thing, to hear riches and honours 
spoken of as the chief goods of men, and 
proposed to us as the objects to which our 
future pursuits are to be directed. Wc 
see the measures of outward respect and 
deference taken from these alone. Reli- 
gion and virtue are recommended to us, 
in a formal manner, by our teachers and 
instructors j but all improvements of the 

mind 
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mind and heart are visibly placed, by the sej^mon 
world, in an inferior rank to the ad- 
vantages of fortune. Vices that chance to 
be fashionable, are treated as slight fail- 
ings ; and coloured over, in common dis- 
course, with those soft and gentle names 
which express no condemnation. We 
enter, perhaps, on the world, with good 
principles, and an aversion to downright 
vice* But when, as we advance in life, 
we become initiated in that mystery of 
iniquity, which is called the way of \ the 
world ; when we meet with deceit and 
artifice in all ranks of men ; when we be- 
hold iniquity, authorised by great names, 
and often tewarded with success and ad- 
vancement, our original good impressions 
too soon decay. The practice of the multi- 
tude renders vice familiar to our thoughts ; 
and gradually wears off the abhorrence 
with which we once beheld it. We begin 
to think, that what is so very general, 
cannot be highly criminal. The malignity 
of sin appears diminished, by so many 
being sharers in the reproach 5 . and instead 
of men's vices detracting, as they ought to 
do, from our good opinion of the men, 

B b 2 our 
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SERMON our attachment to the men oftener re- 

XIX* 

conciles us to the vices of which they are 
guilty. 

The countenance which sin receives 
from the practice of the multitude, not 
only remove the restraints which are im- 
posed by modesty and shame 5 but, such is 
the degeneracy of the world, the shame 
is too often employed against the cause of 
religion and virtue. The ridicule of the 
giddy and unthinking bears down the 
conviction of thfc sober and modest. 
Against their own belief, they appear to 
adopt the notions of the infidel ; and 
against their own choice, they join in the 
vices of the libertine; that they may not 
be reproached as persons of a narrow 
mind, and still enslaved to the prejudices 
of education. How much reason is there 
to believe that, merely from this timidity 
of temper, many, whose principles are on 
the side of religion and virtue, are never- 
theless found walking in the way of sinners^ 
and sitting in the chair of the scornful? 
— Interest, too, often coincides with this 
weakness of disposition, in tempting such 
persons to follow the multitude. To fall 

in 
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in with the prevailing taste, to suit them-- sermon 
pelves to the passions of the great, or to 
the humours of the low, with whom they 
chance to be connectedj appears the rea- 
diest way to rise in the world. Hence 
they are are naturally led to relinquish the 
firmness of an upright character, for that 
supple and versable turn, which accommo- 
dates itself to the times, and assumes what- 
ever appearance seems most convenient 

for interest. Such are the dangers Xq 

which we are exposed, in times of cor- 
ruption, oi following the multitude to do evil; 
dangers which require our most serious 
attention and care, in order to guard our- 
selves against them. — I proceed to lay such 
considerations before you as may be useful 
for that purpose. 

In the Jirst place, Let us remember that 
the multitude are very bad guides ; are so 
far from having a title to implicit regard, 
that he who blindly follows them may be 
presumed to err. For prejudice and pas- 
sion are known to sway the crowd. They 
are struck by the outside of things 5 they 
inquire superficially, admire fa^se appear* 

B b 3 ances. 
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SERMON anccs, and pursue false goods. Their opi- 
nions arc for the most part hastily formed, 
and of course are variable, floating, and 
inconsistent. In every age, how small 
\S the number of those who are guided 
by reason and calm inquiry? How few 
do we find, who have the wisdom to think 
and judge for themselves, and have steadi- 
ness to follow out their own judgment? 
Ignorance, and low education, darken the 
views of the vulgar. Fashion and ' pre- 
judice, vanity and pleasure, corrupt the 
sentiments of the great. The example of 
neither affords any standard of what is 
right and wise. If the philosopher, when 
employed in the pursuit of truth, finds it 
necessary to disregard established preju- 
dices and popular opinion, shall we, in the 
more important enquiry after the rule of 
life, submit to such blind guidance as the 
practice of the many; esteeming whatever 
they admire, and following wherever they 
lead ? Be assured, that he who sets up the 
general opinion as the standard of truth, 
or the general practice as the measure of 
right, is likely, upon such a foundation, 
to build no other superstructure except 

vice 
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vice and folly. — If the practice of the mul- sermon 
titude be a good pattern for our imitation, 
their opinions surely should be as good a 
rule for our belief. Upon this principle, 
we must exchange Christianity for Pagan- 
ism or Mahometanism, and the light of 
the Reformation for the superstitions of 
Popery ; for these latter have ever had, and 
still have, the numbers and the multitude 
on their side. — Our Saviour has sufficiently 
characterized the way of the world, when 
he describes the iroad road in which the 
multitudes go, as the road which leads 
to destruction j and the path which leads to 
happiness, as a narrow pathy which fewer 
find. From which it is an easy inference, 
that to have the multitude on our side, is 
so far from affording any presumption of 
our being safe, that it should lead us to 
suspect that we are holding the course of 
danger. 

In the second place. As the practice of 
the multitude is no argument of a good 
practice, so it cannot afford us either justi- 
fication, or safety, in vvhat is evil. — It 
affords us, I say, .no justification. Truth 

6 b 4 and 
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SERMON and crrour, virtue and vice, are things of 

XIX * o 

immutable nature. The difference be- 
tween them is grounded on that basis of 
eternal reason, which no opinions or cus- 
toms of men can affect or alter. Whether 
virtue be esteemed or not, in the world, 
this makes it neither more nor less esti- 
mable in itself. It carries always a divine 
authority, which men cannot impair. It 
( shines with an essential lustre, which praise 
cannot brighten, nor reproach tarnish. 
It has a right to regulate the opinions 
of men; but by their opinions cannot 
be controlled. Its nature continues in- 
variably the same, though all the mul- 
titude of fools should concur in endea- 
vouring to turn it into ridicule. Woe unto 
them^ says the prophet Isaiah, that call 
evil good^ and good evil-, that put dark- 
ness for lights and light for darkness ; that 
put bitter for sweety and sweet for bitter ! — 
Their root shall be as rottenness^ and their 
blossom shall go up as dust ; because they have 
cast away the law of the Lord of HostSy 
and despised the word of the Holy One of 
Israel. * 

Isaiah, v. 20. 24. 

As 
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As the practice of the multitude fur- se rmo n 
nishes no justification to the sinnef, so 
neither does it afford him any safety. , Re- 
ligion is altogether a matter of personal 
concern. God hath delivered to every 
man the rule of life ; and every man must 
think and act for himself; because for 
himself he is to answer. If others be 
wicked, it will be the worse for them ; but 
it will not, on that account, be the better 
for us, if we shall be evil also. Let vice 
be ever so prevalent, it is still that evil 
thing which the Lord abhorrethi and, 
though hand join in hand^ the wicked shall 
not escape unpunished. So far is the 
number of offenders from furnishing any 
ground of safety, that it calls more loudly 
for Divine justice to interpose. It is as 
easy for- the Almighty arm to crush a 
whole guilty society as to punish a single 
individual; and when the disobedient sub- 
jects of God countenance and strengtheA 
one another in licentiousness, by trans* 
gressing in troops atid bands, it becomes 
high time for his government to ' exert 
itself, and let its vengeance forth. — One 
could scarcely think that any professor of 

Christian 
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8XRM0N Christian faith would fancy to himself 
any apology from the way of the world, 
when he knows that the declared design 
of his religion was, to distinguish him 
from the world, which is said to lie in sin ; 
and that Christ came to call out for him- 
self a peculiar people^ whose character it 
should be, not to be conformed to the worlds 
but transformed by the renewing of their 
mind. — So little, indeed, ^ can the practice 
of the world either justify or extenuate 
vice, that it deserves our serious consi- 
deration* 

In the third place. Whether there be 
not several circumstances, which peculiarly 
aggravate the guilt of those who follow 
the multitude in evil ? Do you not, there- 
by, strengthen the power of sin, and per- 
petuate the pernicious influence of bad 
example? By striking off from the cor- 
rupted crowd, you might be eminently 
useful; you might animate and recover 
many, whom weakness and timidity keep 
under bondage to the customs of the 
world : Whereas, by tamely yielding to the 
current of vice, you render that current 

4 stronger 
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stronger for carrying others along ; you sermom'^^ 
add weight and stability to the bad cause 5 
you lend to the multitude all the forcft of 
your example, for drawing others after 
thcna to the commission of evil.-— While 
you are thus accessory to the ruin of others, 
you are, at the same time, stamping 
your own character with the foulest and 
deepest impressions of corruption. By sur- 
rendering your judgment, and your con- 
science, to the multitude, you betray the 
rights, and degrade the hondur, of the 
rational nature. Nothing great or worthy 
can be expected of him, who, instead of 
considering what is right in itself, and 
what part it is fittest for one in his station 
to act, is only considering what the world 
will think, or say of him ; what sort of. 
behaviour will pass with the fairest show, 
and be most calculated to please the many. 
When a man has thus given up the 
liberty and independence of his mind, we 
can no longer reckon upon him in atiy 
thing. We cannot tell how far he may be 
carried in vice. There is too much ground 
to dread, that he will lie, dissemble, and 
betray; changing himself, without scruple, 

into 
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sBRMOM into every shape that will find favoui: 
among those whom he seeks to gain. — 
While this servility to the world infers 
baseness towards men, it involves also the 
highest impiety -towards God. It shews 
that we yield to the world that reverence 
and submission which is only due to the 
Divine law. We treat the government of the 
Almighty with scorn ; as if his precepts de- 
served to be obeyed, only when they suited 
the caprice and the follies of the multitude; 
and were entitled to no regard, as soon as 
they contradicted the reigning customs and 
fashions of the world. — While such conduct 
Carries in it so much wickedness and folly, 
let us observe. 

In xht fourth place, That the most excel- 
lent and honourable character which can 
adorn a man and a Christian, is acquired 
by resisting the torrent of vice, and ad- 
hering to the cause of God and virtue, 
against a corrupted multitude. It will be 
found to hold, in general, that all those 
who, in any of the great lines of life, have 
distinguished themselves for thinking pro- 
foundly, and acting nobly, have despised 

5 popular 
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popular prejudices, and departed, in several sermon 
things, from the common ways of the 
world. On no occasion is this more re-» 
quisite for true honour, than where reli- 
gion and morality are concerned. In times 
of prevailing licentiousness, to maintain 
unblemished virtue, and uncorrupted in- 
tegrity; in a public or private cause, ta 
stand firm by what is fair and just, amidst 
discouragements and opposition; despising 
groundless censure and reproach; disdain-^ 
ing all compliance with public manners^ 
when they are vicious and unlawful; and 
never ashamed of the punctual discharge of 
every duty towards God and man; — this 
is what shows true greatness of spirit, and 
will force approbation even from the de- 
generate multitude themselves. " This is 
'' the man," their conscience will oblige 
them to acknowledge, " whom we arc 
" unable to bend to mean condescensions. 
'* We see it in vain either to flatter or 
** to threaten him ; he rests on a principle 
" within, which we cannot shake^ To this 
** man you may, on any occasion, safelj 
'^ commit your cause. He is incapable 
" of betraying his trust, or deserting his 

" friend. 
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iERMON " friend, or denying his faith.** Thus A/i 

righteousness comes forth as the lights and bis 
judgment as the noon day. 

It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible 
virtue, this regard to principle, superior to 
all custom aud opinion, which peculiarly 
jnark the characters of those, in any 
age, who have shone as saints or heroes; 
and has consecrated their memory to all 
posterity. It was this that obtained to 
anticnt Enoch the most singular testimony 
of honour from Heaven. He continued 
to walk with Gody when the world 
apostatised from him. He pleased God, 
atrd was beloved of him ; so that living 
among sinners, he was translated to hea- 
ven without seeing death; Tea, speedily 
was he taken away,' lest wickedness should 
have altered his understandings or deceit he- 
' guile d bis soul"^. When Sodom could not 
furnish ten righteous liien to save it. Lot 
remained unspotted amidst the contagion. 
He lived like an angel among spirits of 
darkness ; and the destroying flame was not 
permitted to go forth, till the good man 

* Witd4)m of Solomoai iv. zi. 
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was called away by a heavenly messenger sermon 
from his devoted city. When all flesh had 
corrupted their way upon the earthy then 
lived Noah^ a righteous man, and a preacher 
of righteousness. He stood elone, and 
was scoffed by the ^ profane crew. But 
they by the deluge were swept away; 
while on him. Providence conferred the 
immprtal honour, of being the restorer of 
a better race, and the father of a new 
world. Such examples as these, and such 
honours conferred by God on them who 
withstood the multitude of evil doers, 
should often be present, to our minds. 
Let us oppose them to the numbers of 
low and corrupt examples which. we be- 
hold around us; and when we are in 
hazard of being swayed by such, let us 
fortify our virtue, by thinking of those who, 
in former times, shone like stars in the 
midst of surrounding darkness, and are now 
shining in the kingdom of heaven, as the 
brightness of the firmament^ for ever and ever^ 
— As our honour is thits deeply concerned 
in our acting a stedfast and virtuous part, 
let us also consider. 
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SERMON In the Jifih place, How little, in point 
of interest, can be gained by the favour 
of the multitucle, and how much will cer- 
tainly be lost, by following them to do 
evil. Wc may, thereby, render ourselves 
more agreeable to some with whom we 
are connected ^ and by artful compliances, 
may please ourselves with the prospect 
of promoting our fortune. But these ad- 
vantages, such as they are, remain doubt- 
ful and uncertain. The wind of popular 
opinion is ever shitting. It will often 
leave us at a loss what course to steer ; 
and, after all our trouble and anxiety to 
catch the favourable gale, it may on a 
sudden forsake us. For the versatility of 
character, the meanness and inconsistency 
of conduct, into which a dependent on 
the multitude is betrayed, frequently ren- 
der him, in the end, an object of con- 
tempt to those whom he sought to please. 
But supposing him successful in his views, 
po worldly advantages, which are pur- 
chased by dishonourable means, can be 
either solid or lasting. They bring no 
genuine satisfaction to a man, who is con- 
scious to himself of having given up his 

principles 
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principles to serve the world. As long as sermon 
he could be satisfied with his own conduct, 
he might bear up under undeserved dis- 
couragement; but when he becomes de- 
spicable in his own eyes, worldly honours 
lose their lustre. — What can the multitude 
do for you, after you have followed them 
in evil? They cannot restore to you the 
peace of an innocent mind, nor heal the 
sorrows of a wounded spirit, nor shield you 
from the displeasure of God. They can do 
little to support you in the hour of affliction, 
and nothing to deliver your souls in the day 
of death. Forsaken and disconsolate, the 
world, for the most part, casts off its vo- 
taries in the end; and when you compute 
the final amount, it will prove a very small 
consolation, that, as you have had sharers 
in guilt, you shall have companions also in 
punishment. 

Look forward to the issue of things. The 
multitude of men possess now, in a great 
measure, the distribution of praise and cen- 
sure, of success and disappointment, accord- 
ing to their caprice. But this confused and 
promiscuous distribution is not always to 
subsist. The day cometh, when we all are 

Vol. IV. C c t« 
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ttkMoii to appear before a ftiore discerning Jxidgft, 
and a iriore impartial tribunal* 1"he day 
comethi When oiir Lord JesUs Christ shall 
descend from heaven in all the gtery of his 
Father to unveil every character, and to 
render tQ tuery man actording to bis works. 
At that day how shall he lift up his head, 
who hath bfeen all his life the slave of the 
world's opinion; who hath moulded his 
jprinciples, and his pr^tice, solely to please 
the multitude; who hath been ashamed of 
bis Saviour aHd bis words ; aftd, to gain 
favour with toen^ hath apostatised from tht 
nativt Sentiments and dictateis of his heart I 
-^Tb sav all in one word : there is a contest 
now between God and the world. Thesfe 
form the opposite sides which divide mah- 
kind. Consider well, to which of these you 
will choose to adhere. On the one side^ lie 
your allegiance, your honour, and your In- 
terest ; on the other, lie your guilt, and your 
shame. For the one, conscience and reason; 
for the other, passion and inclination, plead. 
On the one hand are the approbation of God, 
immortal honour, ahd divine rewards; oh 
the other,— ^remember and beware !-^aie 
the stings of conscience, endless punishment, 
^nd endless infamy. 
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SERMON XX- 



On the Wisdom of God, * 



I Timothy, i. ly. 

Now unto the King eternal^ immortal^ invi^ 
sible^ the only wise God^ be honour and 
glory ^ for ever and ever ! Amen. 

TT is of the highest importance to reli- sermon 

gious conduct,' th^t our minds be filled 
with suitable conceptions of the attributes 
of Cod. They are the foundations of 
our reverence for him; and reverence i^ 

* This concluding discourse vras chiefly intended to be 
• gwieral ieos^Uilatioii of instances of the wisdom of Pro* 
videoce, jseveial of which ha?e been more fully iUuatrated in 
other discourses contained in this or in some of the preceding 

vtdtsmer. 
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SERMON the foundation of religion. All the di- 
vine perfections are interesting to man. 
Almighty power, in conjunction with 
Eternity and Omnipresence, naturally in- 
spires solemn awe. Infinite Goodness re- 
lieves the mind from that oppression which 
Power alone would produce; and, from 
our experience of present benefits, and our 
remembrance of the past, creates love, gra- 
titude, and trust. In the middle between 
these stands the contemplation of Divine 
Wisdom, which conjoins impressions of 
awe with those of comfort; and, while it 
humbles us into profound submission, 
encourages, at the same time, our reliance 
on that King eternal^ immortal^ and tTPvisible^ 
who is justly styled in the text, the only 
wise God. 

Among men, wisdom is a quality en- 
tirely different from cunning or. craft. 
It always supposes good and fair inten- 
tion in the person who possesses it; and 
imports that laudable ends are pursued by 
proper and justifiable means. In like man- 
ner, wisdom in the Supreme Being cannot 
be separated from the rectitude of his nature. 
It is, in him, an exertion of benevolence; 

and 
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and imports, that the purposes of justice sermon 
and goodness are carried on and accom- 
plished by means the most effectual. To 
meditate on some of those instances in 
which this divine wisdom is displayed can- 
not but be highly favourable to the impres- 
sions both of piety and of virtue. 

It is difficult to say, whether the natu- 
ral, or the moral, world, affi)rd the most 
conspicuous and striking displays of the 
wisdom of God. Not one, nor many dis- 
courses, nor indeed the study and labour of 
a whole life, were, in any degree, sufficient 
to explore them. Of the proofs of wis- 
dom which the natural world affi)rds I 
cannot attempt now to discourse. Any 
illustration of these would lead to discus* 
sions of a^ scientific kind, which mora 
properly belong to the philosopher; anil 
on which philosophy has often employed 
itself, with much utility and honour. I 
shall only take notice, that, in proportion 
as human knowledge hath enlarged its 
sphere of research and discovery, in the 
same proportion hath the wisdom of the 
Creator struck the minds of all inquirers 

C c 3 and 
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SERMON and observers, with the highest admiratibn. 
All nature is in truth a scene of wonders. 
In the disposition of the heavenly bodies, 
and the general arrangement of the system 
of the universe; in the structure of the 
earths in the endless variety of living 
creatures that fill it ; and in the provision 
made for them all, to enable them to fulfil 
the ends of their being ; it is not easy to 
determine, whether power> wisdom, or 
goodness, be most conspicuous. It belongs 
not only to the heavens to declure the ghrj 
tf God^ and to the firmament to shej/o forth 
bis handy work-, in the smallest and most 
inconsidei*able, as well as in the most 
illustrious works of God, equal marks ap* 
pear of profound design and consummate 
art. It has been justly said, that there is 
not a vegetable that grows, nor an insect 
that moves, but what is sufficient to con* 
found the atheist, and to afford the candid 
observer endless materials of devout adora-' 
tion and praise. 

When we turn to the moral world, 
the field of admiration which opens to us 
is no less extensive and striking. I can 

only 
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pnly mejitian a few in^tance^ of that exquisite sermom . 
wigclgm which every where meets us. 

In the frst place, let us tttend • to the 
constitution pf human nature. Though we 
are taught by revelation to consider it as 
now impaired by the fall, yet as it sliands 
we behold the traees of the no^le structure^ 
planned and CKccuted with the. highest skill. 
All the powers and faculties bestowed on 
man are such, as perfectly suit his condition, 
ai&d adapt him to itlie purposes for which he 
was designed. Senses... were . given him 
thil^ he. might distinguish what is nsce^saiy 
for the preservation and welfare xif his 
fepdy. ■^■r-'^ Nqw, suppose that any- one of 
iJtlOje sefi«es, the sight, for instance, or the 
))e»riug» or the touch, had been in a coa^ 
\ fiiderable degree either more blunt, x>r 
fSpre a/cute, than it is at presimt, whsU: an 
fiinh^ppy change would this have m^de 
upon pur state ? On the one hand, gnrater 
ifflperfeetion of the organs would have 
depriired i^s of all the comfoit Jand adi4 
wmlage whleh we now £n]oy irqcfc ^uch 
ppwfifS. On. the other hand, a greater 
dsgres of exquisite sensibi^ty in them would 

C c 4 have 
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SERMON have rendered life a burden to us. Our 
senses, instead of being inlets to know^ 
ledge and pleasure, would then have be- 
come constant avenues to uneasiness and 
pain. Their powers, therefore, are skil- 
fully adjusted to that measure of strength, 
which allows them to answer the purposes 
of health, safety, and comfort; without 
either falling short of this line of useful- 
ness, or improperly, and hurtfuUy, stretch- 
ing beyond it. 

In the mind, appetites and passions 
were placed, as the moving powers of the 
soul, to impel its activity. But as their 
impulse required regulation and resti'aint, 
reason was, at the same time, conferred as 
the directing power. — Of all our passions, 
self-love and the desire of self-preservation 
were, with the utmost propriety, made the 
strongest, for a reason which the meanest 
capacity may comprehend. Every man 
is most immediately committed by Provi- 
dence to his own care and charge. He 
knows his own situation best; and has 
more opportunities of promoting his own 
happiness, than he can have of advanc- 
ing the happiness of any other person. 

14 It 
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It was therefore fit and wise, that, by the sermon 
strongest instinct, he should be prompted 
to attend to himself. — At the same time, as 
no man standing alone is sufficient for hi$ 
own welfare, it was necessaiy that, by 
mutual sympathy and social instincts, we 
should be drawn to give aid to one another. 
Here it deserves our particular notice, that 
the force of those social instincts is, with 
admirable propriety, proportioned by Pro- 
vidence to the degree of their usefulness and 
importance*. Thus, that parental affec- 
tioti, which the helpless state of infancy and 
childhood renders so needful, is made the 
strongest of them all. Next, come thos6 
ties of blood, which prompt mutual kind- 
ness among those who are intimately joined 
together by brotherhood, and other family 
connections. To these succeeds that vialu- 
able instinct of pity, which impels us to 
assist the distressed, wherever we behold 
them. To take part with others in their 
good fortune belongs to man's social na-^ 
turc, and increases the sum of happiness. 
At the same time, to take part with the 
prosperous is less necessary than to sym- 

• See Senti. IL Vol. nit 

pathise 
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ISRMON pathise with the unhappy; and tlierefore 
the principle which prompts us to rej^Ue 
with tbfm that rejoice^ is made not to be so 
strong, a9 that which impels us to wetp with 
thfm that weep. 

But they are not only the lauda^l^ and 
important parts of our dispositioQ, which 
discover the wisdom of the author of our 
frame; even pur imperfections; and fol* 
li^s are by him rendered subservient to 
uaeful ends. -^Amidst those inequalities of 
condition, for .instance, which the state 
of bwnan Jife required, where it w»? 
necessary that some should be ficb, .sn4 
others . poor, that some should be eminent 
and distinguished, and others obscure and 
nG^n, how seasonable is that good opinioii 
which every one entertains of himself, 
that self-complftcency with which he cow-^ 
pares himself to others; and that fond 
hope, which is ever pleasing him with the 
prospect of future pleasures and adv^-p 
tages in life ? Without those flatterijig sen-r 
sations, vain as they often are, how totally in- 
supportable would this world becppve to jpany 
of its inhabitants ? Whereas, by megns of 
them, Providence hath contrived to balance, 

in 
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ill a great measure, the inequalities of condi- «i^Qw; 
tion among mankind. It hath contrived to 
diffuse pleasure through all ranks } and to 
bring the high and the low nearer to a level 
with each other, than might at first be sup* 
posed. It hath smoothed the most rugge4 
tracts of human life ; and hath gilded with 
rays of borrowed light its mpst dreary scenes. 
One instance of Divine Wisdom, in 
framing our nature, is so remarkable as 
to demand particular attention; that is, 
the measure according to which God hath 
dispensed knowledge and ignorance t» 
nian. There is nothing of which we are 
more eeady to complain, than of out nar^ 
row and confiifted views of nature, and of 
Prtofvidefice, anji of all things around us ? 
And yet upon examination, it will: be 
found, that our views extend, on ererjr 
side, just as hit as they ought ; and that; 
to ^e;e and know more than is allowed iit; 
instead of bringing any advantage, sroidd 
produce certain misery *. -~-^ We pry, for 
iMtance, with impatient curiosityj into 
ftSfture events. Happily for u», they art 
Vdl^ and covered upi lOid one peep 

' - - •'Sec Scntt* fV* yoI.l.^dSerM.lX. Vol.w. 
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SERMON behind that veil, were it permittfed, would 
be sufficient to poison the whole comfort 
of our days, by the anticipation of sorrows 
to come. — In like manner, we often wish 
with eagerness to penetrate into the secrets 
of nature, to look into the invisible world, 
fend to be made acquainted with the whole 
destiny of nmn. Our wish is denied; we 
are environed on all hands with mystery; 
and that mystery is our happiness: for, 
were those great invisible objects fully 
disclosed, the sight of them would con- 
found and overwhelm us. It would either 
totally derange our feeble faculties, or 
Would engross our attention to such a 
degree, as to lay us aside from the busi- 
ness and concerns of this world. It would 
have the same effect, as if we were carried 
away from the earth, and mingled among 
the inhabitants of some other planet.— 
The knowledge that is allowed to us, was 
designed to fit us for acting our part in 
our present state. At the exact point, 
therefore, where usefulness ends, know- 
ledge stops, and ignorance commences. 
Light shines upon us, as long as it serves 
to guide our path ; but forsakes us, as soon 

as 
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§ 

as it becomes noxious to the eye; and sermon 
salutary darkness is appointed to close the 
scene. — Thoughtless and stupid must that 
man be, who, in all this furniture of 
the human mind, in this exact adjust* 
ment of its several powers to the great 
purposes of life, discerns not the hand of 
adorable Wisdom, as well as of infinite 
Goodness. 

hi the second place. Let us contemplate 
the same wisdom as exhibiting itself to us 
in the moral government of the world. 
We are informed by revelation, that this 
life . is designed by Providence to be an 
introductory part of existence to intelligent 
beings; a state of education and disci- 
pline, were creatures, fallen from their 
original rank, may gradually recover ^eir 
rectitude and vutue. Under this view, 
which is in itself perfectly consonant to 
all that reason discovers, we shall find the 
general course of human affairs, confused 
as it may sometimes appear, to have beeii 
ordered with exquisite wisdom. — It was 
necessary to such a state, that all the 
active powers of man should be brought 

forth 
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sXRMON forth into exercise^ and completely tried* 
It became proper, therefore, that there 
should be a mixture of characters in the 
world, and that men should be shewn in a 
variety of situations *. Hence that diversity 
of tempers and dispositions which is found 
in society; those inequalities in rank and 
station, which we see taking place; and 
those different talents and inclinations which 
prompt men to different pursuits. By these 
means, every department in society is filled 
tip; and every man has some sphere pre-^ 
pared for him, in which he can act. He 
is brought forth as on a busy stage, where 
opportunity is given for his character to 
display itself fully. — His life is, with great 
propriety, varied by interchanges of pros- 
perity and adversity. Always prosperous, 
he would become dissipated, indolent, and 
giddy: always afflicted, he would be fret- 
ful, dejected, and sullen. There are few 
persons, therefore, or none, whose lot shares 
not of both these states ; in order that every 
disposition of the heart may be explored, 
and every mean of improvement afforded. 

♦ See Serm. IV. VoL if. 
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4 — As man is ultimately designed for a higher s£rmoh 
state of existence than the present, it was 
not proper that this world should prove a 
paradise to him, or should afford him that 
complete satisfaction which he incessantly 
pursues. Disappointments, therefore, are 
often made to blast his hopes ; and, even 
while the comforts of life last, they are 
always mixed with some troubles 5 in order 
that an excessive attachment to this world 
may gradually be loosened. The course 
of things is evidently so ordered by Pro- 
vidence, that occurrences shall be always 
happening, to bring down the most pros- 
perous to a level with the rest of his 
brethren, and to raise up, in their turn, the 
low and the distressed. 

In the midst of those vicissitudes, which 
arc so obviously conducive to improve- 
ment, both wisdom and goodness required, 
that the Supreme Governour of the world 
should be seen to protect the interests, and 
favour the side of virtue. But in the 
degree of evidence, with which thk was 
to be shewn, it w«s no less requisite, that 
a proper temperament should be observed. 
Had virtue befen always Completely re- 
warded. 
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SERMON warded, and made happy on earthy men 
would no Ipnger have had a motive for 
aspiring to a more blessed state. In the 
case of every crime j had ■ divine justice 
interposed to bring complete punishment 
on the head of the criminal; or had all 
the felicity which is preipared for the just 
in a future world, and all the misery which 
there awaits the wicked, been already dis- 
played to the view, and rendered sensible 
to the feelings of men; there would have 
been an end of that state of trials for 
which our whole condition on earth was 
^ intended. It was necessary, therefore, that 
at present, we should see through a glass 
darkly. A certain degree of mystery and 
obscurity was, with perfect wisdom, left 
on the conduct of the Almighty *. — But, 
amidst that obscurity sufficient encourage- 
ment and support are in the mean time 
given to virtue; sufficient ground is af- 
forded for the full belief, that it is what the 
Deity loves, and will finally reward. His 
approbation of it is signified to every man 
by the voice of conscience. Inward satis- 

• Sec Serm. IV. Vol. i. 
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faction and peace are made always to belong s«rmon 
to it 5 and general esteem and honour for 
the rilost part to attend to it. On the other 
hand, the wicked, in no situation of life, are 
allowed to be truly happy. Their vices 
and their passions are made to trouble their 
posterity} and their punishment to grow 
out of their crimes. Let any one atten-* 
tively recollect the material incidents of his 
life ; and he will, for the most part, be able 
to trace the chief riiisfortunes which have 
befallen him to $ome guilt he has contract- 
ed, or some folly he has committed *• 
Such is the profound wisdom with which 
Providence conducts its counsels, that 
although it does not appear to iiHerpose, 
men are. made to reap from their actions 
the fruits which they had deserved ^f their 
iniquities to correct them^ and their back-- 
slidiHgs to reprove them; and while they 
suffer, they are forced to acknowledge the 
justice of their punishment. — These arc 
not matters of rare or occasional observa- 
tion ; but deeply interwoven with ' the 
texture of human affairs. Thdy discover a 

• See S«rm. XIII. Vol it. 
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5ERM0N regular plan, a formed system, according to 
which the whole train of Providence pro* 
ceeds ; and which manifests to every serious 
observer the consummate wisdom of its 
Author. — As thus, in the constitution of 
human nature and in the moral government 
of the world, Divine wisdom so remarkably 
appears, I must observe, 

In the third place. That in the redemp- 
tion of the world, and in the oeconomy 
of grace, it shines no less conspicuously* 
The subject which opens to us here is too 
extensive to be fully illustrated at present ; 
but the great lines of it are obvious *. — 
In carqring on a plan, by which forgive- 
ness was to be dispensed to an ofFending 
race, wisdom required that the authority 
of the legislator should be fully preserved, 
and no such relaxation be introduced 
into government, as might give licence 
or encouragement to offenders. Accord- 
ingly, the most admirable provision was 
made for these important purposes by the 
interposition of the Son of God suffering 

♦ See Serin. V. Vol. i. — Serm . V. Vol. ii. — Senn. XV. 
lr<AM. — SerauV. VoliF. 
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and dying for sinners. The sovereign sermon 
awe of justice is maintained^ while jus- 
tice is tempered with mercy. Men are 
bound to righteousness, under the highest 
sanctions; and ample security and con- 
splation are, at the same tune, afforded to 
the penitent. By the instfuctions, and 
example, of their Saviour, they are in- 
structed in their duty; and through a 
Mediator and Intercessor, they are en* 
couraged to offer their worship and prayers 
to the Almighty. They are assured that, 
in whatever is too arduous for human 
nature to perform, they shall be assisted 
by a Divine Spirit; and under all trials 
and difficulties, they are supported' by th« 
express promise of that eternal life which 
is brought to light by the Gospel. -^ It is 
not possible for the understanding to con* 
ceive any method of salvation, planned 
with more goodness and executed with 
more wisdom, than what is shewn in the 
Gospel of Christ. The consideration pf 
this constitution alone, gives us full reason 
to join in that exclamation of the Apostle : 
O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God ! How un^ 

D d 2 searchable 
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*^X3c^ i^^^rri&j'^/? are his judgments ^ and bis ways past 
finding out ! ♦ 

From this short survey Which we have 
taken of Divine wisdom, as discovering^ 
itself, in the whole complex frame (^ 
the moral world; in the constitution of 
humafi nature J in the government of 
human affairs ; and in the redemption of 
the human race; we cannot but per<ieive 
how much reason we have to prostrate 
ourselves before God, and with all hu-* 
mility to worship and adore, -« When we 
view that immense structure of the uni- 
verse in which we dwell, when we think 
of Hiin, whose wisdom has planned the 
whole system of being ; whose mind com- 
prehends, whose counsels direct, the whole 
course of events, from the beginning to 
the end of time ; by whom nothing is so 
inconsiderable as to be overlooked, or so 
transient as to be forgotten ; who attends 
to the concerns of the poor man in his 
cottage, while he is steering the sun and 
the moon in their course through the 
heavens; into what astonishment and 

* Rom. xL^t. 

self- 
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pcliF-annihilation do wc fall! Before him sermon 

XX. 

all our boasted l^nowledge is ignorance, 
,and our wisdom is folly. Wherever we 
cast our eyes on his works arid ways, wc 
find all things adjusted in number^ weighty 
mhd measure 5 and after all that we can 
survey, Lo ! these are but a part of his 
ways J and J)ow small a portion is heard of 
him ! 

It is the power of Qod, which produces 
among the multitude of men any impres- 
sions pf religion^ When thunder roars 
in the heavens, or ^n earthquake shakes 
the ground, tliey are struck wJth awe, and 
disposed to worship an invisible power. 
But such impressions of Deity are occa- 
sional and transitory. The lasting reve- 
rence of a Supreme Being arises, ip a well- 
informed mind, from the display of that 
infinite wisdom which all the universe 
presents, Its operations are constantly, 
though silently, going on around us. 
We may view it in the peaceful an4 
sedate state of the universe, as well as in 
its greatest commotions J ^e behold it ir^ 
iBvery insect that moves on the ground, 
^t the same tioje that we adin^ir? it in the 

I? d 3 revo- 
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SERMON revolutions of the celestial bodies* Hapj^ 
for us if the contemplation shall nourish that 
temper of habitual devotion, which so well 
t)ecomes dependent beings, and is so in- 
timately connected with all virtue ! * 

But the chief effect that ought to be 
produced by meditation on the Divine 
wisdom, is perfect resignation to the Go- 
vcrnour of the universe, and entire trust 
in his administration. Our private misfor- 
tunes and disappointments are too often 
the subject of querulous complaints, and 
even of unjust suspicions of Providence. 
But when il^ the whole natural and mo- 
ral world, we behold an arrangement of, 
things which plainly discovers the most 
consummate wisdom, can we believe, that 
in the arrangement of our petty concerns, 
this wisdom is dormant and neglectful ? 
How much more reason is there to think, 
that our ignorance of the Divine plan3 
misleads our judgment, than that the 
wisdom of the Almighty has erred in 

directing our private affairs ? Divine 

wisdom, as I observed in the beginning, 
is an exertion of Divine benevolence. It 

* SeeScrm.XIX. Voliii, 

* has, 
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has^ it can have, no other scope than to sermo^t 
accomplish the best ends by the most pro- 
per means. Let the wisdom, therefore, 
and the goodness, of the Deity, be ever 
conjoined in our idea. Let every new 
discovery of Divine wisdom, be a new 
ground of hope, of joy, and of cordial sub- 
mission, to every virtuous man. Let him 
be thankful that he lives in a world, where 
nothing happens to him by chance, or at 
random j but where a great, a wise, and 
beneficent Mind continually superintends 
every event. 

Under the faith of this g|pat principle 
of religion, let us proceed in the course 
of our duty, with steadfast and undis- 
mayed mind. Let us retain faithful alle- 
giance to our Creator and our Redeemer ; 
and then we may always hope the best; 
and cast our care upon him who careth for 
us. Wait on the Lord\ he of good courage^ 
and He shall strengthen your heart. AU 
though thou sayesty thou canst not see him^ yet 
judgment is before him 3 therefore trust thou 
in him. Let us begin every undertak- 
ing with an humble dependence on his as- 
sistance for enabling us to prosecute it to 

D d 4 the 
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fjiRMoN the end. When our undertakings are 
finished, and the qlose of life approaches^ 
with praise to him let us conclude all our 
labours. 

Unto the King eternal^ immortal^ im)isible^ 
the only wise God^ be honour and ghry for ever 
and ever. Amen. 
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SERMON XXL 

The Compassion and Beneficence of^ 

the Deity. » 

[Preached before the Society for the Benefit of the Son| 
of the Clergy of the Established Church of Scotlancli 
20th May 1766.] 



Jeremiah, xlix, $1. 

Leave thy fa Aerie ss children \ I will preserve 
them alive 5 and let thy widows trust in me. 

T^O subject is more open to general sERMoif 

observation, or more confirmed by 
manifold experience, than the* goodness 
of God. The contemplation of the uni^ 
verse, in which we dwell, presents it per- 
petually to our view. Amidst the vast 
extent of creation, we discover no in- 
stance of mere pomp, or useless grandeur,, 
but behold every thing contributing to 
the general^ good, and rendered subser- 
vient 
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SERMON vicnt to the welfare of the rational or scn- 

XXI. 

sible world. In the administration of Pro- 
vidence, the same principle of beneficence 
is conspicuous* The seasons are made 
regularly to return, and the earth to flou- 
rish ; supply is bountifully provided for the 
wants of all creatures ; and numberless com- 
forts are prepared to sweeten human life. 
Most justly is he who hath established, 
and who upholds, this admirable order 
of things, to be esteemed the Father of 
mercies : and, accordingly, in this view, he 
is often celebrated in Scripture, The earth 
is full of tb%, goodness of the Lord. His 
tender mercies are oroer all his^ works. His 
mercy is great unto the heavens :, and it enduretb 
for ever. 

It appears worthy of particular obser- 
vation that there is one light, in which 
more frequently than in any other, the 
goodness of God is presented to us in the 
Sacred Writings, namely, the light of com- 
passion to the distresses of mankind. Most 
of the situations are mentioned in which 
men are considered as most forlorn; and 
in some passages of Scripture, God is re- 
presented as inl;eresting himself, in a pe- 
culiar 
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culiar manner, far those who are in such sERMoit 

XXI. 

situations. Particular emphasis is always 
laid upon this circumstance, in the gene- 
ral views which are given of his goodness. 
He is the Hearer of prayer^ unto whom 
all flesh shall come. But he is described 
as listening with particular attention to 
the cry of the poor\ and regarding the 
prayer of the destitute: He will prepare 
their hearty and cause his ear to hear. All 
creatures are the objects of his providen- 
tial care. But the widow and the father^ 
lesSy the bowed down and the broken in hearty 
are particularly attended td; and commi- 
serated by liim. The Lord executeth Judg* 
ment for the oppressed -y the Lord preserve 
eth the stranger-^ he looseth the prisoner, 
and givetb food to the hungry. He hath 
not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 
afflicted I nor hides he his face from them% 
hut hears when they cry unto him"^. In 
short, when we are deprived of all hu-^ 
man consolation and aid, the Almighty 
is represented as then most accessible to 

• P«. cii. 17. J X. 17. J Iviii. 5. 5 Ixix. 33. 5 cxlvu 7. ; 
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gpRMON our prayers, ^nd most disposed to help an4 
f relieve us. 

The words which I have chosen for 
the text afford a very amiable view of 
that compassion which Scripture so often 
ascribes to the Supreme Being, The con-^ 
text in which they stand contains much 
tdark and mysterious prophecy relating 
to nations in the neighbourhood of Ju- 
dca, but leads to no particular Ulqstration 
of the text. The words pf it, taken by 
themselves, are plainly to be understood a^ 
spoken by God to an aged parent, who, 
in the view of approaching dissolution, i? 
anxious about the future contjition of hi? 
family in the world ; and they present ^ 
most affecting display of God's compas- 
sionate regard to the children of those 
\vho have been his faithful servants on 
earth. Leave thy fatherless children \ I 
will preserve them alive ^^ and let thy wiz 

dows trust in me. It will be vvorthy 

of our attention at present, to inquire 
into the reasons why the Almighty i§ 
pleased to represent himself so often to us 
under this view; not only as the just and 
good Ruler of the universe, which is the 

first 
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first and leading idea we naturally form of sermon 
him, but as th$ Patron and Friend of the 
distressed part of mankind. 

It will be found that there are two very 
important purposes which such discoveries or 
the Divine nature serve. First, they furnish 
particular ground for trusting in God, amidst 
all the vicissitudes of human life ; and next, 
they exhibit the pattern of that disposition, 
which we ought, in our measure, humbly ta 
follow and imitate. 

I. The discoveries of Divine compassion 
Were purposely intended to furnish to us 
particular ground for trust in God, amidst 
all the vicissitudes of human life. Man, 
during his abode on earth, is exposed ta 
various distresses* Even in his most flou* 
rishing state, his condition is extremely: 
precarious. Prosperous as he may at one 
time seem to be, he cannot tell how soon^ 
by some unforeseen vicissitude, he may 
be humbled to the dust; and still less can 
he tell what may in future befal his chil- 
dren, to whose fortunes he often looks 
with anxious solicitude. In the moments 
when his mind is oppressed, either by 

the 
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SERMON the immediate feeling of sorrows or b^ 
the dread of impending evils, it is natu- 
ral for him to fly to that Supreme Being 
under whose direction all human events 
are placed, and earnestly to implore pro- 
tection from him. — ? — But though he hold 
the belief that justice and goodness ar^ 
^er to be found at the throne of the 
Almighty, yet, even there, particular dis- 
couragements meet him. For that Su- 
preme Being to whom he looks up is a 
great and awful Being. His nature is, 
to us, unknown. He dwells in the secret 
place of Eternity 5 and is surrounded with 
clouds and darkness. We bear his tre- 
mendous voice in the thunder; and in 
every commotion of the elements we be- 
hold the irresistible hand of his power. A 
nature so infinitely superiour to our own, 
cannot be looked up to without some mea- 
sure of dismay. It is overwhelming to the 
timid apprehensions of the distressed. It 
is contemplated with that awful and mys- 
terious reverence which overpowers confi- 
dence and trust. 

It is for this reason that, in condescen- 
sion to human weakness, God has been 

pleased 
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pleased so often to represent himself as ^^^^^ 
actuated by a principle of compassion and 
pity. This gives a shade and softening 
to the awful greatness of the Divinity. 
It brings down his goodness to the level 
of our conception, and fits it to be the 
object of our trust. Compassion is a prin- 
- ciple which we all ffcel and know. Wo 
know that it is the strongest of all bene- 
volent instincts in our nature, and that 
it tends directly to interest us in behalf of 
those who need our ^id. We are taught 
to believe that a similar attribute belongs 
to the Divine nature 3 in order that, from 
that species of goodness which we are best 
acquainted with, and which we can most 
rely iJpon, we may be trained both to 
love our Almighty Benefactor, and as long 
as we are in the practice of our duty, to 
trust to his protection, amidst every dis- 
tress. When we hear such a voice of ten-' 
derness, as that which my text utters, pro- 
ceeding from the Almighty, our heartt are 
comforted. Distrust and dismiay are re- 
moved. We are no longer depressed by 
his greatness. We can draw near to him 
as t^ a Father iu heaven, before whom we: 

can. 
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SERMON can, with humble confidence, pour out our 
sorrows; and can trust tliat, though all 
our earthly friends should neglect us, our 
prayers will attract his compassionate re- 
gard. 

Compassion td the unfortunate, as it is 
exerted among meii, is indeed accorfipfl^ 
^ed with certain disturbed and painful 
feelings, arising from sympathy with those 
whom we pity. But every such feeling 
We must remove from our thoughts, when 
we ascribe an affection of this naturl to 
the Deity; It is true, that, in Scripture 
language, the Divine compassion is some- 
times figured by strong allusions to the 
relenting struggles and passionate meltings 
of the human heart; But we easily per- 
ceive that such representations are to be 
understood with the allowances which 
figurative language requires. All that is 
amiable in compassion, belongs to God ; 
but all that is imperfect in it must be left 
to man. In the Supreme Being, there can 
be no perturbation or uneasiness ; no con- 
trast of feefings, nor fluctuation of pur- 
pose. His compassion imports a kind re* 
gard to the circumstances of the unhappy. 

7 But 
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But still it is such a regard as suits the sermon 
perfection of the great Governour of the 
universe, whose benignity, undisturbed by 
any violent emotion, ever maintains the 
same tranquil tenour, like the unruffled 
and iminterrupted serenity of the highest 
heavens. 

It is important to observe, that this 
pity axud compassion of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, extends itself to our moral and spir- 
ritual concerns, in like manner as to our 
natmal and external distresses. In that 
great dispensation of the redemption of the 
world by his Son Jesus Christ, he is al- 
ways represented in Scripture as moved 
by pity for our fallen and wretched estate. 
The same principle which leads him to 
regard with compassion the widow and 
the fatherless, led him to look down with 
compassion on an helpless and forlorn 
race, degraded from their original honour. 
From infinita mercy he sent his Son to 
seek qnd to san)e that which was lost. 
According to the prophetical language 
of the Old Testament, He looked upon- 
US; and his time was a time of love. He 
saw that there was no man; He be- 

Vol. IV. Ee . held 
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8ERMQK held that there 'was no intercessor^ and bis 

XXI. 

(wn arm brought Salvation. He laid bis 
help on one who was mighty to save. He 
saw us in our, bloody and said^ Live^. ■ 
Agreeable to this spirit of compassion/ dis- 
played in our redemption, is the whole dis- 
pensation of Divine grace towards man i||t 
his present state of infirmity. It speaks 
continually the doctrine of conflation 
and merciful aid; grace to be sufficient for 
us, and strength to be made perfect in our 
weakness. As a father pitieth his chUiren, 
so the Lard pitieth them that fear him : for 
be knoweth our frame ; be rememberefb that we 
are dust, -f* 

I cannot conclude this head without 
observing how much it adds to the value 
of the Christian religion, that it hath dis- 
covered the Deity to us in a light so ami- 
able. When the nations of the earth wor- 
shipped a God unknown, or one whom 
they arrayed in nothing but vengeful 
thunders, the true God hath come forth 
from behind the cloud, and made him- 
pelf known to us; known not only as a 

* Ezek.Vn. S. Isaiah, lix. i^. 
f 2 Cor. xii. 9. Psal. ciii, 13. 

just 



just and good Ruler, but as a cotripassidnalte sfiiu^oM 
Father, in whom^ amidst all their distresses^ 
the virtuous may trilst and hope^ I novr 
proceed to observe^ 

IL That such discoveries of the Di^^ 
vflfie nature were designed, not only to 
administer encouragement and consolation, 
but dhK) to exhibit the pattern of tha^^ 
disposition which we are bound, in oiir* 
measure, to imitate and follow, • To this 
pur|tese tend the repeated exhortations of 
Scripture, to be follo'Wers of Gody as deai^ 
children I to be merciful ^ as our Father in 
beofOen is merciful. That hardness of heart 
which renders men insensible to the dis- 
tresses of their brethren, that insolence of 
prosperity which inspires them with con- 
\ tempt of those who are fallen below them^ 
are always represented in Scripture as dis- 
positions most opposite to the nature of 
God, and most hateful in his sight. In 
order to make this appear in the strongest 
light, he hath turned his goodness chi^y 
into the channel of ^compassionate regard 
to those whom the selfish and the proud 
despise. He hath avowedly taken up their 

E c 2 cause. 
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SERMON cause, that he mieht state himself as an 

XXL 

antagonist to such as would be?ir them 
down; that he might confound and put 
to the blush that arrogance of men which 
makes them slight any of their owa 
brethren. For the oppression of the poor^ 
for the sighing of the needy ^ now will I ariM^ 
saith the Lord, to set them in safety from 
him that puffeth at them *'. Lord^ «y s the 
Psalmist, thou hast heard the desire of the 
humble j thou wilt , arise to judge the father- 
less^ and the oppressed, that the man of -tart b 
may oppress no more, ^f 

Consider, I beseech you, whether any 
virtue can admit of any higher recommend- 
ation than its being that disposition under 
the character of which the Almighty 
chooses to be peculiarly known to us: 
How can we claim any relation to the Fa- 
ther of mercies, or how look up to him for 
compassion and grace, if we show no bowels 
of mercy, gentleness, and kindness, to ono 
another ? — The whole plan, indeed, on 
which he hath formed human nature, and 
all the circumstances in which he hath 
placed us on earth, are plainly contrived to 

♦ Psal^jLii. 5. t P»al. X. 17, i8. 

excite 
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excite affections of bentvolence, and to sijimon 

XXI« 

enforce works of mercy. Not only hath 
he planted compassion in the human breast, 
as one of the strongest instincts there, but 
he hath so connected us in society as 
xiecessarily to require that our benevolent 
instincts should be brought into exercise. 
For it is apparent that no man, in any 
rank of life, even the highest, is suflSicient 
for his own well-being, He can ^either 
supply his own wants, nor provide for his 
owii comforts, without the co-operation 
of others. The dependence here is mu* 
tual between tlic high and the low, the 
rich and the poor. Each, in one way or 
other, calls on each for aid. All are so 
linked together, as to be impelled by a 
thousand motives to assist one another in 
the time of need. This is what nature, 
what society, what Providence, all speak 
with a loud voice j a voice which may be 
said to have gone forth even to tibe ends of 
the earth, and to have been heard and un« 
derstood by the most barbarous tribes of 
men. For among savage and uncultivated 
nations, no less than among the most 
dvilizdd ihd polished, the energy of com- 

£ e 3 passion 
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^RMdN piassion i? fdt, and its claims arc recognized 
gnd obeyed. 

In the course of human life, innumerr 
dble occasions present themselves for all the 
lexerciscs of that humanity and benignity, 
to which we arc so powerfully prompted. 
The diversities of rank among men, the 
changes of fortune to which all, in every 
rank, are liable, the necessities df the poor» 
the M(3nts of helpless youth, the infirmi- 
ties of declining age, are always giving 
ppipoitunities for the display of humane 
affections. There is perhaps np form in 
which 'benevolence appears more intercstr 
ing, than whpn it is employed in providing 
relief for the families and children of thq^e 
who stand in need of aid, in order that 
the young may be trained up by proper 
education for acting a useful part in the 
world. Benefits conveyed by .this chan- 
nel are often more important th^n any 
pther act^ of liberality. Besides the great 
advantage which they bring to society, 
they have the pleasing effect of awakening 
all the virtuou§ sensibilities of the heart, 
]yo\\\ in those who confer, and in those who 
receive them. They arc oftcii *jfclt with 

warmer 
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warmer relish by a family in distress, and sermon 
productive of more tender gratitude, than 
could have been raised by any other mode 
of beneficence. This is rendered sensible 
to every heart by that beautiful expres- 
sion of the Divine compassion in the text ; 
^eave thy fatherless children j / will pre^ 
serve them alive i and let thy widoifis trust 
in me. 

By the train of sentiment we have pur- 
sued, your thoughts, my brethren, will 
now be naturally led to the consideration 
qf that institution which has given occa- 
sion to the meeting of this day; The 
Satiety formed for the benefit of the Sons 
of the Clergy of the Established Church of^ 
Scotland. 

Ir» entering on this part of the subject, 
I trust that I may be permitted to say a 
fdw words concerning that order of men, 
in behalf of whose descendants the favour 
of the public is now requested. Though 
loelonging myself to that order, yet as my 
advanced age and long experience may 
reasonably be supposed to have corrected 
ihe. pn^kkitces ii-and cooled the ardour of 

E e 4 partiality. 
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SERMON partiality, some weight, I hope, will be 
allowed to my testimony y when now, in the 
fifty-fourth year of my ministry,, after hav- 
ing seen successions of ministers^ in various 
parts of the country, rise and fall, and 
after long acquaintance with many, of 
divided sentiments, among my brethren, I 
can with confidence declare it as my opi- 
nion, that there exists not any where a 
more . respectable and useful class of men 
than the Clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land. Among such a numerous body« I 
readily admit that some exceptions will be 
found to the character which I now give 
of them. Considering human frailty, this 
is no more than was naturally to be ex- 
pected. But, taking the ministers of this 
church in general, I can venture to assert 
that they are a well-informed and en-^ 
lightened set of men; decent and irre- 
proachable in their behaviour, conscien- 
tious in the discharge of their pastoral 
duties, and very generally esteemed by the 
people under their care. There was a 
time, when the Presbyterian clergy lay im- 
tier the imputation of being sour in their 
tempers, narrow in the^• opinioQjS, severe 

and 
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.and intolerant in thdr principles. But sermm 
as^ together with the diffusion of know- 
ledge^ a more liberal spirit has pervaded 
the clerical order in this part of Britain, 
it will be found that their manners now 
are conciliating; that they study to pro- 
mote harmony and good order in their 
parishes ; that they have shown themselves 
addicted to useful literature, and in several 
branches of it have eminently distingidshed 
themselves ; and that while they are edify- 
ing and consolatory to the lowest, they have 
acquired just respect from the higher classes 
of men. 

As long, therefore, as this country shall 
be preserved from the contagion of that false 
philosophy, which, by overthrowing all re- 
ligious establishments, has engendered so 
much impiety, and wrought so much mis- 
chief, in a neighbouring land ; as long as 
the existence of Christian faith, and of re- 
ligious principles, shall be considered as 
essential to the welfare of a nation, it may 
reasonably, I think, be expected, that sucK 
a body of men as I have mentioned shall be 
held entitled to the regard and good-will of 
their feUow-citizens and countrymen. 

Circum- 
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:jHKMON .Circumstances there are, which give par« 
Ijcjular occasion for this regard and good* 
will to be called forth. You all know the 
nature of that provision which is made by 
the public for the established clergy of this 
country. It is such as is suited to that so* 
ber and frugal manner of living which is 
expected from ministers of the Gospel. 
Thpugh in co;nsideration of the growing 
prosperity of the country, and of its natu* 
l^l consequence^ the increased rate of wcrj 
expence^ it has been found reasonable that» 
of late, years^ some addition should be 
made to the provision of many of the mi* 
nisters, yet still their condition approaches 
not to what can be termed opulence in 
any degree. It is such as to raise them 
above contempt; such as to afford a de- 
cent subsistence for themselves and their 
families; but such as seldom or never 
can enable them, without some other 
sources of .revenue, to make provision for 
their children when going forth into the 
world, especially if their family be nu- 
inerous. 

It was the consideration of this circum- 
stance that lately gave rise to the Society 

in 
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• in favour of the Sons of the Clergy, sermoh 
Many a minister, who, for a tract of years, 
has faithfully laboured in the discharge of . 
every duty to his flock, has filt, towards 
the close of his days, what a blessing it 
would have proved to him, if such a so- 
ciety had existed in his time, to which he 
could have looked for aid. Represent 

. to yourselves, my friends, one of this char 
racter,. — and the representation which I am 
now to give is not the work of fancy, bBt 
founded upon what often in fact takes 
place^r-— ^Figure, I say, a worthy Clergy-, 
man, now in the decline of life, foreseeing 
the end of his labours drawing near, sur- 
rounded with a family of children, to 
whom his , chief care had been devoted, 
and in whom his heart had long been 
bound up. Their education, from their 
earliest years, he had conducted, or at least 
superintended himself, with paternal fond- 
ness. Whatever his scanty stores could 
afford, he had cheerfully expended, in giv- 
ing all the advantage to their education 

• which his own village, or which the 
nearest county town could yield. He had 
f^de every preparation that wa& in his 

yower 
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«RMON power to make, for their acting a proper 
part in future' life. But the time of pre- 
paration is finished. The gay seascm of 
childhood is over. The period is arrived 
when they must go forth 5 must leave that 
paternal mansion where, in the midst of 
their youthful companions, they had spent 
many happy days; must go to provide 
for . themselves, the best they can, in a 
world, which to them is unknown. And 

whither are they to go? Of th? few 

friends their father ever had, some are 
now gone down to the dust. Others, 
with whom he once lived in familiar in- 
timacy, lifted up now with the pride of* 
opulence, have forgotten him and his fa- 
mily. One of his sons, at least, he fondly 
wished to have educated for that profession 
^ to which he himself had been so long at- 
tached. But, living at a distance from any 
of the seats of learning, and having no 
protector to whose assistance he could 
look, he feels with regret that he is unable 
for the attempt. Some of his children he 
must send away to seek their fortune in a 
distant land. Others must be consigned to 
the dangers of the ocean, or. be reduced to 

gain 
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gain their bread by following some of the sermon^ 
mean and laborious occupations of life. 
Viewing the dark and discouraging pros- 
pect that is before them, the father's heart 
is sore, when he bids adieu to his children. 
With tears in his eyes, he gives them his 
blessing as they depart. Little more it is in 
his power to give them; but he cortimits 
them to the protection of their father's God, 
— How happy, if in these mournful mo- 
ments, a voice of such a nature as this could 
reach his ears ; Leave^ thy fatherless children ; 
/ will preserve them alive ; and let thy widows 
trust in me. 

Animated by the desire of imitating 
that spirit of Divine compassion which 
breathes in these words, a few respectable 
gentlemen in this city formed, six years 
ago, the plan of a Society for assisting the 
Sons of the Clergy. The institution, as 
soon as it was known, met with public 
approbation and favour. It was early 
distinguished, and amply assisted by Royal 
munificence. It was incorporated by 
Royal charter; and, through the genero- 
sity of the public, has prospered so far, 

that 
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SERMON that the Society has tlrcadfy been enabled' 
to give aid to a considerable number of 
the Sons of Clergymen of this churchV 
The aid which the Society, in an infant 
state, could as yet give, has been small ; as 
it is confined to what the interest of their 
capital allows them to bestow* They ear- 
nestly wish to become more efFcctiially 
useful, by enlarging their provision for the 
education of Sons ; and hope to be en- 
abled, in due time, to give assistance to the 
Daughtei's, as well as to the Sons, of minis* 
ters ; so as to afford comfort to a widowed 
toother, and to the whole of a disconsolate 
family. For it is to be observed, that it 
is not merely to a literary education ^ or 
to preparations for the church, that the in- 
tentions of the Society are directed. They 
mean so to apply their beneficence, that 
the families of ministers may be assisted 
to acquire the necessary qualifications for 
pursuing any useful employment in the 
World, for which they appear to be most 
fitted. 

Among other inducements which may 
encourage the public to promote this bene* 
ficent plan, there is one which I cannot, on 

7 this 
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signal success with which many Sons of 
Scots Clergymen have been blessed, in fill- 
ing with honour several of the important 
departments of society. As I have not 
myself the honour of belonging to that 
class, I can speak with more freedom on 
this topic than some other of my brethren. 
Not to mention the well known and dis- 
tinguished names of several who at pre- 
sent possess^ with much dignity, stations in 
the church, and chairs in the universities, 
and some now gone, who will be long 
remembered, as having done no small ho- 
nour, by their literary productions, to this 
part of the island ; let me desire you to look 
round on the most respectable stations of 
busy life, and to consider how many of those 
who now make a high figure at the bar, 
some on the bench, many in the commer* 
cial, the military, and the naval professions, 
were born and bred under the humble 

roof of a minister, Nor is this success 

to be ascribed to any favourable coinci- 
dence of circumstances at this time more 
than any other. It is the natural result of 

the 
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SERMON the manner in which they were brought 
up. Educated in good principles^ and 
formed to sober manners, by pious and w- 
tuous parents, they enter on the woi:ld less 
tainted than others by fashionable vices 
and follies. By the situation of their pa- 
rents they were inured, from thdr earliest 
youth, to temperance and habits of appli-* 
cation. They come forward, not altoge- 
ther ignorant and unlettered, like the chil- 
dren of the meaner classes of men, but 
with the foundations of good education 
and useful knowledge. At the same time, 
they see and know that it is not to fortune 
and to friends, but to their own industry 
and exertions, they must trust for future 
success; and that only according to the 
opinion entertained of their merit, they 
can hope to be patronized by others. 
Hence it comes to pass that young persons 
of this description often advance them- 
selves more quickly, and act their part 
Vfiovt successfully, than others who, from 
their birth and fortune, have enjoyed the 
benefits of a more improved and orna- 
mented education; but whose opulence 
I o sometimes 
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Sometimes supersedes, labour, encourages in- ^jermon 
dolencc, and perhaps fosters dissipation and 
love of pleasure, 

Theise are considerations which tend to 
bespeak publick favour in behalf of the 
institution which I now recommend. Con- 
sider, my friends, that by befriending and 
assisting it, you contribute to bring for* 
ward a new race, who, like those of the 
same rank that have gone before them, 
may come, in their day, to be beneficial 
to their country and to the world. It must 
not be forgotten, that assistance to bring 
them forward becomes now more neces- 
sary than it was to the former race, in 
consequence of the great additional ex- 
pence which is well known now to attend 
every part of education. By seasonable 
generosity, on this occasion, you may be 
ripening in secret the seeds of future ge- 
nius; you may be bringing forward to 
maturity those young plants which shall 
flourish hereafter in the land; and which 
may perhaps attain such strength, and rise 
to such a height, as to protect others under 
their shade. 
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To the, honour ofZ-the pitse&tr age^ It 
must headmowledgod hot to b^ tfefidcfit in 
a spiiit/of humanity. Frequent instances 
botH^ of pubUck and private 4)enjpficence 
copie forth on every proper occasion. Ifi- 
this pity,, many a noble iponument appears 
of charitable foundations and in^tutipns j 
some destined to 'educate the c)iildr^n of 
the needy} others to furnish maintenance 
for the poor, to provide (gt the aged^ or 
td recavf and relieve the sick « and the 
^IftressQd. By tneir' Cleans much timely,, 
succour is given, and^ many a dTstress is 
xAitigated* The institutioif'for the sake oi 
which vsre are now^^^ssembled, partaking of 
th? same benevolent spirit with the others, 
riches to a more respecjiable class of men, 
and aims at a more extensive object. Its 
purpose is, to prevent thosfe evils which 
would arjSQ to the public, from the children 
of worthy parents being left to languish 
VQ, that hopeless indigence which throws 
them first as a burden on society, and may 
afterwards render them a dangerous nui- 
sance to it. Instead pf this, it aims at 
bringing them into such a state as affords 
a reasonable prospect of theii* prpving use- 
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ful members of the community, and per- sermon 
haps of their ranking among its ornaments 
^nd supports. 

So good a design Providence has already 
begun to favour, and we hope will continue 
to bless. After wc are laid in the dust, the 
generatioji that succeeds us may experience 
its happy effects. They who now contri- 
bute by their generosity to carry it forward, 
will, in the mean-time, enjoy the satisfaction 
pf having adopted the benevolent spirit of 
the Christian religion, tHey will enjoy the 
satisfaction of having imitated, as they could, 
that compassion of our heavenly Father, 
which, in so affectiog a manner, is expressed 
by the words of the text; words which I 
Iwjpe will continue to dwell, with a lasting 
and tender impression, on all our hearts; 
Leave your fatherless children ; / will pre^ 
serve them alive -^ and let your widows trust 
in me. 
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